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Romulus founded Rome - but why does the myth give 
him a twin brollier Remus, who is killed at the moment of 
thc foundation? This mysterious legend has been oddly 
neglected. Roman historians ignore it as irrelevant to real 
history; stridents of myth concentrate on the more glamor- 
ous mythology ofGreece. Tn this book, Professor Wiseman 
provides, for the First time, a detailed analysis of ail the 
variants of the story, and a historical explanation for its 
origin and development. Ilis conclusions offcr important 
new insights, both into the history and ideology of pre- 
imperial Rome and into the methods and motives of 
myth-creation in a non-literate society. In the richly 
unfamiliar Rome of Pan, Hernies and Ciree the witch- 
goddess, where a general grows miraculous horns and 
prophets deinand human sacrifice, Remus stands for the 
unequal struggle of the many against the powerfu! few. 
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Préfacé 


With the possible exception of the Trojan Horse, there is no 
scene in the whole iconography of classica.1 myth more recogni- 
sable than that of the she-wolf and twins. And though fcw 
peoplc today would be able to naine even one of the Greek 
warriors hidden in the Horse, the she-wolf scene can still be 
relied on to evoke the formula ‘Romulus ’n’ Remus 1 . It takes a 
bit more knowledge to distinguish between them, and to put a 
story to the names. Fewer now than in our grandparents’ 
génération know what happenecl to Remus. 

Glassicists know the story, of course, but they are astonish- 
ingly incurious about it. Dozens of books hâve been written 
about the Aeneas legend, ils variants, its signifîeance for Rome, 
its incorporation into the ideology of the Augustan principate. 
Nothing équivalent exists for the story of the twins. The 
spécialisas équivalent of ‘Romulus ’n’ Remus’ is the index 
entry that rcads ‘Remus, see Romulus’. In English at least, even 
those who should know botter casually mispronounce the 
names; Romulus has a long ‘o’ (it is, after ail, the eponym of 
Rome), Remus has a short ‘e’. And even to put the names in that 
orcler is a solecism. For the Romans, the story of the twins was 
‘de Remo et Romulo’. 

Remus in partieular has suffered from this neglect. There are 
texts from antiquity which tell us thaL Remus was the elder 
twin; that Romulus was known as ‘the other one’; that Remus 
outlived Romulus; and that both of them were demigods, célé¬ 
bra tcd in liymns and invoked in oaths. No ne of that makes 
sense if we assume that the story made canonical by Livy, Ovid 
and Plutarch is ail there ever was. But there is no need to 
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assume that — and every rea.son not to, given the large numb^er 
of variant versions détectable even in the ancient sources thpat 
survive, 

J he aim of this book is to look carefully at what the anciegit 
sources tell us (and what they show us, for visu al evidence is 
important too), paying particular attention to variantes, 
contradictions and inconsistencies; and to apply it to what v\ye 
know or can infer about archaic and republic an Rome, jin 
order to draw up a hypothetical reconstruction of the origijin, 
development and exploitation of the legend. 

I hope it will become clear in the course of the argument thyit 
in order to understand the process we must rid ourselves pf 
preconceptions about The legalistic, authoritarian, and sonpe- 
times pompous, if pragmatic, Romans 3 (to quote an agreeabjly 
pithy recent formulation of the standard view), and thiqik 
ourselves back into a pre-imperial and perhaps less inhibihed 
Rome, a community whose self-image was still evolving, M.n 
which openness to outside influences was not yet a matter for 
anxiety. It should ne ver be forgotten that our picture of tire 
Romans is almost wholly constructed from the works of au thaïs 
writing - with the partial exception of Plautus — ata tirne wfn -n 
Rome was an impérial power which had defined itself pis 
different from, and superior to, the peoples it had subjected. 

Let others better mould the running mass 
Of metals, and inform the breathing b ras s, 

And soften into fl es h a rnarble face; 

Plead better at the bar; describe the skies, 

And when the stars descend, and when they rise. 

But, Rome! tis thine alone, with awful sway, 

To rule mankind, and make the world obey: 

Disposing peace and war thy own majestic way. 

To tame the proud, the fettered slave to free, 

These are impérial arts, and worthy thee. 

The ‘other Rome 5 , as I call it in chapter 10 - the city in whicdi 
and for which the Remus s tory was createcl - pre-dates thjs 
ideology. We shall hâve to do with a Rome which was not yet a 
paradigm of power, 

Since 1 hope the book will be of interest not only to classicisps 
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xv 


and ancient historians but to anyone with a taste for myth, 
legend and story-telling, I hâve translated Greek and Latin 
quotations and doue my best to avoîd or explain teehnicalities, 
Lven so, I am very conscious of the complexity of the argu¬ 
ment. It could hardly be otherwise, when the subject is the 
élaboration of a legend over several centuries, in a society for 
which the sources of our knowledge are lamentably inadé¬ 
quate. I think some kind ofsense can be made ofit, but it does 
demand concentration. 

It is a pleasure to record those who hâve helped in the 
writing of this book. I am grateful above ail to the University of 
Exe ter, for the two periods ofstudy leave which enabled me to 
write it at ail, and to the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton, for providing me with idéal working conditions for 
three months in 1992. Sceptical but tolérant audiences at 
lectures and seminars in various places (from Finland to Cali¬ 
fornia), in the period 1988-93, helped to sharpen the argu¬ 
ment, and my Exeter colleagues hâve been générons with ideas 
and suggestions. Tim Gornell and John North heroically read 
through and commentée! on the whole typescript; I am very 
grateful indeecl for their advice, and hope I hâve profited from 
it even on the points where I hâve persisted in my own view, 
My thanks to Rodney Fry and Susan Roublard, for drawing 
the maps and diagrams, and to Pauline Flire, for her con¬ 
fidence that my hall-formée! ideas would eventualiy make a 
book, Finaliy, I should like to repeat something I wrote 
twenty-four years ago, which is even more true today, My wife 
lias been involved with this book and its vicissitudes to a degree 
weli beyond the call of duty. For lier patience and encourage¬ 
ment no thanks can be adéquate. 


TPW 

Exeter iqy,/ 




























GHAPTER I 


A too familiar s tory 


THE F A BIA N NARRATIVE 

The first history of Rome was written by Quintus Fabius 
Pictor, a senator from a ver y fa mous patrician Family. He wrote 
iu Greek, either during or just after the great war with Hanni- 
bal, in order to familiarise the civilised worid, for whom Greek 
was the lingua franco ,, with the origins and achievements of the 
city on the T'iber which was now a major power in that worid. 

Greek readers of the history of a city expected to begin with a 
Ibundation story, including the genealogical association of the 
i blinder with the familiar worid of heroic légende 1 Fabius did 
uot disappoint them. According to a library-catalogue inscrip- 
lion that happe ns to survive, 2 he related 

I lerakles’ arrivai in Italy and the return of Lanoios and his ally 
Aeneas and Ascanius; much later, the birth of Romulus and Remus 
mid the founding of Rome by Romulus, who was the first king. 

'Much later’ covers the dynasty of the Silvii ('men of the 
forest 5 ), descendants of Aeneas and rulers of Alba Longa, 
wliich Aeneas’ son Ascanius had founded. 3 Eleven générations 
aller Ascanius, the brothers Numitor and Amulius succeed to 
(lie Alban throne. 

At that point began the story of Rome. Fabius’ narrative 
dues not survive, but it was foliowed in detail - with additions 
and variants - by two later Greek authors whose Works do 
survive, Dîonysius of Halicarnassus in the late first century bc 
[Roman Antiquities i 76-83) and Plutarch in the ea.rly second 
century ad (Life of Romulus 3-8). Plutarch, indeed, even cites 
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Remus: a Roman myth 

Fabius’ source: ‘The first to publish the story to the Greeks was 
Diodes of Peparethos, whom Fabius Pictor followed on most 
points,’ But since it is impossible to tell which, if any, of 
Plutarch’s items were in Diodes but not in Fabius (or even if he 
had access to Diodes’ text at ail), ail we can do is combine 
Plutarch’s narrative with that of Dionysius in order to recon- 
struct, at least provision al ly, the Roman foundation-legend as 
it appeared in the first Roman history. It went something llke 
this. 


‘de remo et romulo’ 

Amulius offers his brother a choice between the kingship and 
the family fortune. Numitor takes the kingship, but Amulius 
then uses his wealth to déposé him and seize the power himself 
Fearing vengeance, lie arranges to hâve Numitor’s son killed, 
and appoints Numitor’s daughter Ilia as a priestess ofVesta, 
supposedly as a mark of honour, but really to prevent her 
having children who might a venge their grandfather. 4 

Four years la ter, Ilia is in the sacred grove of Mars getting 
water from the spring. The sky is suddenly darkened, and a 
male figure of supernatural size and beauty appears and rav- 
ishes her. Afterwards he consoles her with the prospect of 
bearing the offspring of Mars himself- twin sons who will excel 
ail men in warlike valour - and soars back to heaven on a 
cl ou d. 5 Ilia, unable to go on performing her duties as a V estai 
Virgin, consults her mother and feigns sickness. 

Amulius is suspicions, and in due course discovers her preg- 
nancy, He complains to Numitor, who gets the whole story 
from his wife and reports it to the royal council. Is Ilia telling 
the truth? Evidently she is, for she gives birth to twins as the god 
foretold. Amulius refuses to believe it: one of the women must 
hâve smuggled in a second baby. As an une h as te Vestal, Ilia 
must die, and her offspring be thrown in the river. However, 
the first part of the sentence is commuted to imprisonment in 
solitary confinement, at the plea of Ilia’s cousin, the daughter of 
Amulius. 6 (Plutarch gives the cousin’s name - Antho, Tlower 
- and puts both sentence and intercession after the birth.) 
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l iic infant twins are put in a box and taken by Amulius’ 
men' down from Alba to the Tiber, which is in floocl. The men 
put the box down m the floodwater where it washes against the 
s °Pe of the Palatine hilh 8 The water recedes, the box i s 
■groundeefi the twms are tipped out crying into the mud beside a 
îig tree. f here now appears a she-wolfwith swollen udders (for 

she has just whelped), who licks the babies clean and suckles 
them, 

This miraculous scene is witnessed by Faustulus, the king’s 
swineherd, who cornes clown from the hill and rescues the 
twms. - The she-wolf calmly retreats into a nearby cave, sacred 
to f an, and Faustulus takes the babies home to his wife. Now, 
faustulus happens to know who they are: he was in Alba when 
I s childbirth was made public, and even, by some heaven- 
sent: chance, accompanied the king’s servants on their errand to 
Jf e Platine. Not only that, but his wife Larentia has just given 
irth to a still-born child. So he and Larentia b ring up the twins 
as their own, in secret, 12 and call them Romulus and Remus 
trom fuma (Neat 5 ), referring to their miraculous suclding. 13 

l he boys grow up handsome, spirited and brave, as befits 
royal children supernaturally begotten. 14 Despising idleness, 
they pass their tune in physical exercise and hunting, in 
üming off robbers, capturing thieves, and rescuing the 
oppressée! from violence’. 15 But like their foster-father they are 
(ne king’s herdsmen, grazing his beasts on the Palatine^ and 
requently quarrelhng with Numitor’s herdsmen on the Aven- 
ime about the pastures between the two hills. One day, when 
■F tw j ns ) are about ej ghteen, Numitor’s men take advantage of 
Romulus’ absence at a sacrifice and make a full-scale attack. 

emus leads the résistance, but is caught in an ambush and 
laken as a prisoner to Numitor. 

Romulus, on his return, is ail for mounting an immédiate 
irscue attempt, but Faustulus dissuades him from his ‘too 
li'rnzied haste’ 16 and tells him the whole story of his birth and 
g brmging ;i ogether they plan a greater strategy, to free ali of 
JNumitor s family from the tyranny of Amulius. Stage one is 
f’.mdually to assemble as many supporters as possible in the 
,f ë ora a * Alba with out arousing suspicion. 
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Meanwhile, Remus is brought before the king, found guilty 
of the charges brought against him by Numitor’s men, and sent 
to Numitor’s house for punishment. Impressed by his physique 
and dignifted bearing, Numitor questions him about his origin 
and from his reply is inspired to guess the truth. 17 He tells 
Remus the story, enlists his aid against Amulius, and sends a 
reliable messenger to summon Romulus. Romulus, in fact, is 
already close to the city, with his forces now in place. He joins 
Remus and Numitor and they plan the attack. 18 

Now the plot thickens. Faustulus cornes to Alba bringing the 
conclusive evidence - the box in which the twins were cast 
away. He is stopped at the city gâte by the king’s gu a rds and 
forced to show what he is trying to conceal, One of the guards 
recognises the box from his errand eighteen years ago, and 
Faustulus is hauled before the king and brutally interrogated. 
Forced to admit that the twins are alive, Faustulus nevertheless 
daims that they are minding their herds far from the city. 
(Amulius of course does not know the identity of the herdsman 
he h as just turned over to Numitor.) He offers to go and find 
them and b ring them to the king. As for the box, he is taking it 
to show Ilia, who he hears is in the king’s custody. 

Amulius sends Faustulus away with an es cor t of guards to 
find the twins, and cl es patelles a messenger to summon 
Numitor, whom he wants to keep under surveillance while he 
deals with Ilia’s long-lost sons. But the messenger changes his 
allegiance; he warns Numitor of Amulius 5 plot and urges 
immédiate action. Under the leadership of the twins, 19 the 
combinée! forces of Numitor’s retainers and the countrymen in 
the agora storm the citadel, put Amulius to death, and restore 
Numitor to his rightful throne. 


CONCORD OR DISCORD? 

This tightly constructed plot, well described b y Plu tare h as 
‘the a trie al’, 20 is a unity complété in itself, and clearly treated as 
such by both Plutarch and Dionysius. But Rome has still not 
been founded. It is not at ail easy to see from the extant 
accQunts how Fabius Pictor handled the rest of the found a lion 
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story. And that may not be an accident, for the subséquent 
épisodes are not ail as edifying as the taie of heroism and divine 
favour on which Fabius evidently lavished most of his art. 

. At ^ irst the story continues straightforwardly. 21 Numitor 
gi vci, the twins and their followers permission to found a new 
city ‘at the place where they were brought up’ - that is, b y 
Faustulus hut on the Palatine hill. 22 But after that the surviv- 
ing traditions differ. 

Sonie authors say firmly that Rome was founded by both the 
twms toge trier F 3 After that, eüher Romulus became tyrannical 
and killed lus brother (with civil war resulting) 24 tir Remus 
ac tu a 11 y outlived Romulus. 25 Others betray a knowledge of 
that tradition without committing themselves to it. Valerius 
Maximus, for instance, gives an explanation of the Lupercalia 
which implies a joint foundation; John Tzetzes says evasively 
that the twins ‘began’ the foundation together, though he 
naines only Romulus as the founder; the anonymous author of 
Devins iltustribus at tri butes to both twins the foundation of the 
cwitüs before the building of the fatal walls. 26 

That last expédient can be traced back as far as Gassius 
Hemma m the second century bc, only a génération or two 
aftei Fabius Pictor. A fragment happens to survive from the 
second hook ofhis Historiés: 27 

Pastorum vulgus sine conteutione consentiendo praefecerunt aequa- 
itcî imperio Remum et Romulum, ita ut de regno pararent inter se. 
Monstrum fit; sus paru porcos triginta, cuius rei fanum fecerunt 
Lanb u s G ru ndilib us. 

The shepherd population, by consensus and without dispute, gave 
Remus and Romulus equal authority, on the understanding that they 
shûuicl arrange between themselves about the kingship. A portent 
ollowed; a sow gave birth to thirty piglets. To mark the event they 
founded a shrine to the Lares Grandîtes. 

| iir; P or ' elït “ more familiar in other legendary contexts 28 - is 
an aetiology independent of the foundation story; but the first 
sentence clearly implies that the herdsmen were meeting in 
assembly, essentially as a citizen body, to décidé who should 
1 îave authority over them. According to Diodorus, it was the 
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twins who had brought that about. 29 Very properly, therefore, 
power ii devolved on both, and they are invited to sort il out 
between themselves. The author of the Origo geniis Romanae 
describes the next stage: 30 

Gum igitur inter se Romulus ac Rem us de condenda urbe trac tarent 
in qua ipsi pari ter regnarent, . , . 

Romulus and Remus were deliberating between themselves about 
the foundation of a city in which they would rule equally. 

The adverb pari ter ^ like aequo! lier in Gassius Hem in a, is exactly 
what o ne expects in a twin s tory, especially one in which 
fraternal dévotion h as been so conspicuous up to now. Every- 
tliing seems in place for a harmonious agréé ment, and the joint 
foundation sonie authors report is exactly what we might 
expect. 

Rut that is the minority tradition. According to Plutarch and 
Dionysius (are they still following Fabius Pictor?), the snake 
now enters the garden in the form of rivalry and discord. 31 
Two great s tories follow - the augury contest and the death of 
Remus — both of which appear in a strildng varlety of for ms. 


THE QUARREL 

One of the few substantial surviving fragments of the great epic 
poem of republican Rome, Quintus Ennuis’ Annales (written 
not long after Fabius Pictor s history), concerns the twins’ 
compétition for signs of divine approval. 32 The first few lines 
are textually corrupt at a crucial point. I offer a deliberately 
conservative text and translation: 

curantis magna cum cura tum cupientes 

regni dant ope ram simul auspicîo augurioque. 

fin monte Remus auspicîo se devovet atque secundamf 33 

solus avem servat. at Romulus pulcer in alto 

quaerit Aventino, servant genus altivolantum. 

certabant urbem Romam Remoramne vocarent. 

omnibus cura viris uter esset induperator. 

Then, scrupulously taking great care in their eagerness for 
ldngly power, they apply themselves simultaneously to 
auspicy and augury. On . . . Remus , , . 34 and watches 
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alone for a bird. But Romulus the fair on the higli Aventine 
seeks and watches for the race of high-flying ones. They 35 
were competing about whether to call the city Roma or 
Rémora. The concern of ali the men was about which of 
the two would be the commander. 

Rémora is important. It confirais, at an early stage in the 
tradition, the dérivation of Remus naine from remoran, to 
delay. Dionysius, Plutarch and the Origo gratis Romanae say 
that the dispute concernée! not only the city's naine but also îts 
site: Romulus wanted it on the Palatine, Remus at a place 
called Remoria (Dionysius), Remonion (Plutarch) or Remuria 
{ Origo gentis Romanae = OGR ), which their sources identified as 
either the Aventine or a hill by the river ‘about thirty stadia from 
Rome’ (Dionysius), ‘five miles from the Palatine’ (OGR). 
According to this version, the twins will hâve watched for their 
orne ns each at his chosen site.' 7 En ni us, however, had Romulus 
P n the Aventine, and Remus evidently on the nearby rrions 
Mur eus 

Who won the contest? Ennius seems to say, though the 
passage is desperately difficult, 39 that after the moon had set 
and the rays of the as yet invisible sun had shot across the sky, a 
single bird appeared on the lelt (the favourâble side) at the 
veiy moment of sunrise; 10 that twelve birds then appeared, 
llying into the spaces defined as augurally propitious; and that 
{rom this Romulus perceived that it was to him that [the first 
signs?] had been given, the chair and throne of kingship, 
cstabllshed by auspicy’. 41 

It is infuriating that the textual corruption prevents us from 
kîiowing whether Ennius made ex pli ci t the question of prio- 
rity. The careful précision with which lie identified the exact 
moments when the one bird and the twelve respectively 
appeared suggests to me that be expected his rentiers to under- 
sland that the auspicy was not unambiguous. However, we 
c.mnot be sure, and so this fragment of an early tradition, 
different in various ways from what the later authors say, 
n-mains tantalisingly uncertain. 

ï lie story most of our authors tell, with Remus on the 
Aventine and Romulus on the Palatine, is that Remus saw his 
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bircls first, but saw only six against Romulus’ twelve. They 
then either announce Romulus the wintler wiihoul argu¬ 
ment, 42 or explain that the ambiguity bctween priority and 
majority led to a quarrel, and a fight between (he rival twins 5 
supporters. 43 

Dionysius, who tells the latter version at Icngth, includes in it 
the startling information (known also to Plutarch) that 
Romulus cheated, 44 After they had taken up their positions, 
‘through haste and jealousy of his brother, 45 and perhaps also 
by divine direction 5 , Romulus sent messengers to Remus falsely 
announcing that he had seen the birds. Remus, who in the 
meantime really had seen six vultures, went back with the 
messengers and demanded details from Romulus, who coüldn’t 
answer. At that point twelve ‘auspicious vultures 5 were seen in 
flight, and Romulus brazened it out:. AVhy ask what happened 
before, when y ou can see them with your own eyes?’ 

The Origo gentis Romanae tells the sanie story with a different 
slant and a little extra dialogue. 46 When Remus asks what 
Romulus lias seen, and reports his own sighting of six vultures, 
Romulus replies T shall now show you twelve 5 ; and they duly 
appear, with thunder and lightning from Jupiter. Remus can’t 
argue with that, so in thîs version there is no quarrel and no 
fight. Instead, Remus yields with a speech of renunciation: 

Multa, inquit, in hac urbe temere sperata atque praesumpta feliciss- 
irne proventura sunt. 

‘In tins city’, he said, "rnany things rashly hoped for and taken for 
granted witl turn out very successfully 

That is a remarkable prophecy, very uncharacteristic of the 
Rome we think we know. What about ail those exemplary 
stories of rash commanders coming unstuck, 47 and the con- 
trasting admiration of Fabius Maximus, 'who alone, by delay- 
ing, saved the situation for Rome 5 ? 48 In this story, Remus the 
slow is beaten by Romulus the hasty. 49 

Remus evidently gave a very slmilar speech of renunciation 
in Diodorus Siculus 5 his tory in the middle of the first century 
bc, but the Greek author picked out a particular aspect of it. 
(In Roman augury, the left was the auspicious side; in Greek, 
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as in everyday Latin, ‘right’ and defV connoted respectively 
lucky and unlucky .) ïn the Byzantine excerpt which is ail 
tha t survives of Diodorus 5 narrative, we are told that Romulus 5 
sign appeared on the right-hand side. Whereupon, 50 

Remus was astonished, and said to his brother: ‘In this city it wili 
often happen that right fortune follows amis ter designs.’ For Romulus 
riao sent his messenger too hastily; he had been totally wrong for his 
own part, but his ignorance had been corrected by mere chance. 

Xhc Greek for too hasty 5 is propetes ; the Latin technical terni 
for 'auspicious birds 5 is praepetes aves . 5I It looks as if Diodorus 5 
source was pat ticuiarly interested in etymologica! explanations 
of augurai termînology, One wonders whether he exploited the 
tèchnical terni for birds that prevent action 5 ; they were called 
remores aves . 52 


THE DE A TH O F REMUS 

The sanie Byzantine excerptor allows us to follow Diodorus 5 
nairative to its fatal conclusion. While Romulus is surrounding 
the Palatine with a trench (hastily, of course), 53 Remus nurses 
his resentment in jealousy of his brother’s fortune. He tells the 
wprkmen that the trench is too narrow to keep enemies out. 
Romulus is furious, and orders ail his ‘ci ti zens’ to take ven¬ 
geance on anyone who crosses it. Remus persists with his 
uiticism, Enemies wili hâve no trouble getting over it 5 , he 
says; T can do it myself, easily. 5 And he does so. At which one of 
the workmen, called Celer, ‘the swift 5 (Keleros in Diodorus 5 
Greek), invokes Romulus 5 order, lifts his spade, and kills 
If émus with a blow to the head. 54 

Celei is an important character. Sonie authors say he was 
Ltruscan, and lied to Etruna immediately after the murder. 55 
1 bat implies a guilty conscience and a disapprovxng Romu- 
Another version, however, makes Romulus reward him 
with the post of ‘ tribune of the knights’ - that is, tribunus celer uni. 

< <nimiandei of the three hundred Geleres ('swift ones 5 ) who 
wrre the kxng’s bodyguard. 57 Ovid tells us that Romulus had 
himself given Celer his significant naine, and other sources say 
die Celeres were named after him. 58 
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That perhaps gives an extra résonance (o ( ht- spccdi Diony- 
sius puts into Geler’s mouth. In this version ihc inadéquate 
defence is a wall, not a trench. Remus says, ‘7 ins Wîill any of 
your enemies could easîly cross, as I do. 1 And Geler insolcntly 
replies, ‘ This enemy any ofus could easily punish 1 , and hits him 
with the spade. 59 Any ofus Celeres, the king’s strong-arm men, 
does he mean? 

If it is unexpeeted to find a member of this dite corps 
wielding a spade, that is probably the resuit of disparate 
éléments being welded together in the story-telling process. It 
evidently mattered that the murder weapon was a digging 
impiement. (Diodorus and Dionysius call it a skapheion , the 
generic Greek word for a spade, mattock or hoe; in the De vins 
illüstribus ît is a drag-hoe, in Ovid a shovel - respectively ras tram 
and rutrum. 60 ) St Jerome, who h ad access to an otherwise 
unknown version of the s tory of the twins, 61 tells us that 
‘Remus was killed with a shepherd’s shovel by Fabius, 
Romulus 1 commander’; the Fabii derived their naine from the 
act of digging, being called after an ancestor who invented the 
digging of pits to trap wolves and bears. 62 

Even leaving aside this remarkable variant, it is clear that 
the versions of the Geler story differed accordîng to their 
authors’ view of the responsibility for the murder. Dîd 
Romulus give the order £ Kül anyone Crossing the trench 1 ? 63 If 
he did, did Remus knowingly defy it? 64 Was Celer a thug, or a 
loyal servant of his king? 65 Who was it who was too hasty this 
time? 66 You could tell the story many different ways, and slant 
it in Romulus 1 faveur if that was your aim. 67 

If on the other h and you wanted to blâme Romulus, there 
was a better way of doing it than by using Celer. Livy does not 
mention Geler at ail. Of the two versions he tells, the better- 
known one at the time was that Romulus killed the mocking 
Remus with his own hand, uttering the splendid line ‘So perish 
ail henceforth who cross my wallsf 68 Deservedly, perhaps, in 
our own time this d rama tic fratricide has overshadowed ail the 
other versions. But for Roman readers it was only one of many, 
and not (for obvions reasons) necessarily the most acceptable. 


A too familiar story l1 

■ Ll if S alternative version, which we know was told bv Lici- 
hhv, Macer m the seventies bc, left Remus’ killer unidentified 

betweeTthe f i° U ‘ ““ COnteSt led to a Suerai conflict 

, the twms respective sets of supporters, m the course of 

Wh,ch Remus was killed.» So too was Faust,.lu,, who tried to 
I p ' e VIolence i faihng, he went unarmed into the thick of the 

co„fl n t 3 T ed l death - ? ° Tha ‘ -sionjtSasiled 

L nfllet rather than mdividual jealousy and anger 

Macer was a rationaliser,” for whom a realistic battle-scene 
was no doubt préférable to the somewhat childish confient- 
ation over Romulus 1 trench. 72 

The most ruthless rationalising of the fondation story 

whollv on R Y ? ,CC ‘'° m ° e npUblica ■ He con «°tra‘es 

\htMula ofR^ U T mentI ° nmg RemUS 0nly once (as P art o f 
, °. f Ro ™ ulus e^posure and rescue), and attributes to 

womuhw atone the leadership of the shepherds, the attack on 
Atba Longa, and the killing of Amulius. 73 

ïjavmg achieved this glory, it is said that he first planned the 
^ UndCr faV0UraMe auSpices and the establishment 

And with that Cicero changes the subject, launchine into a 
f dl gresston on the excellence of the founder’s choice of site 
i d ‘ he . la yo«t of the City walls. Only three pages later is the 
"imclafion ttself briefly referred to as a fait accompli .» 

It looks as tf Ctcero wanted to avoid entirely the morally 
< ontentious issue of Remus’ death. Reasonably enough in a 
oik praismg the tradiüonal constitution of Rome as an idéal 

L-| C W0 “ d P reier bis readers not even to think about the 
posstbthty of a fratncidal founder. In the De officiis on the 
"i ici hand, he faced ilie issue squarely: 

““ U ‘ iliUS S ° 1Um qUam CU “ altero «gnare, fratrem 

Wheil [Romulus] decided that it was more expédient for him to be 
illone than with another, he killed his broiher. ' 

' lin e is no defence for that, says Cicero; it was a crime.” 
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POST MORTEM 

Tl- rloes not seem to hâve been noticed thaï Ciouo s phrase' 

ssssts sssc? «sa: aj 

asæœrSHSSsî 

tradl l 10 " dauthoi^ made Romulus kill Remus after a pcnod of 
joint rule . 76 Late authors, even Byzantine or.es, sometimes a 
access to eartier traditions not otherwtse attested and - - 

crime, in tire form of 

-S ^““4 

luthors 

SET: arsü sw! î»tvq? 

duplicated everythin.g 

brother s colleague, so as not tu juu b 

m There were post-mortem sequels to other versions of the 
story, too. InOvid’selegantly exculpatory «wW'Miegmv 
• Rnmulus cives Remus full funeral honours (with an allu 
ing c , u us > farewell to his beloved brother), ana he and 
S s nlus Ind Acca Larentia and ail the citizens of Rome weep 

.I , re so -phat nie ht, Remus’ unhappy ghost appears 

rFat ulus lad hîwife) -d asks them to persuade Romains 
Z grant tm an annual memorial day. « g-s the^name 

Delors’ -taf il, " fte'daf of thf ghosts (lenures), 
whRh in the Roman calendar was called O™ the 

vears says Ovid, the name has got corrupted He ha, t 
explanation from Hermes himself, die guide of soûls 
underworld, and he ought to know. > 

Dionysius and Plutarch offer a difterent account 
obsequies. Romulus buried him at Remona, givmg him stx 
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at least of the land he h ad wanted to occupy as king. 83 I think it 
would be anachronistic to see that as a generous gesture by the 
Victor. It looks more Hke the ironie fulfilment of a vow or 
prophecy. There is a particular type of ‘misleading oracle’ 
story, of which two Italian examples date from the fourth and 
earlv third centuries bc : 84 the applicant is promised 'Yes, you 
will occupy such and such a place’, and ends up buried there. 
Oracles and premonitory dreams certainly featured in the 
story of the twins, 85 and it is possible, though no référencé 
survives, that au apparently encouraging oracle was given to 
Remus. But perhaps we should remember Ennius’ description 
of the augury contest: ‘Remus se devovet\ which if textually 
Sound (and it is hard to see how it couid be the resuit of a 
corruption) rnust mean Yows himself to the gods below’. 86 Did 
Remus, in that version, make a deal with the gods of the 
underworld? If so, perhaps his burial at Remoria was their way 
of keeping their word. 


THE PROBLEM 

H may be helpful, at this point, to try to schématisé the 
hrwildering variety of foundatîon-story variants that can be 
tlriected in our surviving texts. The diagram on page 14 gives 
die essentials. 

VVhy are there so many variants? The contrast with the 
fabius Pictor story of the conception, birth and adolescence of 
die twins is very marked, There are variants in that narrative, 
hiu they are mainly rationalisations of the supernatural, recluc- 
lug a ‘poetic’ narrative to a ‘historical’ one by removing the 
n o vels. 8/ Fabius’ story, however, was ethically unproblema- 
[| You couid tell it with or without Mars and the she-wolf, 
nul il was stili something to be proud of. 

Not so the story of the foundation. For a patriotic historian, 
onîy saie thing to do was to say as little as possible, like 
cm în the De repubiica, and leave Remus ont of .it. ‘The twins 
uiided the city, and the gods chose Romulus to name it and 
li il as king.’ 88 Anything more than that, and you would be 
il trouble. The brute fact is that Remus had to be either 
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A too familiar s tory 15 

iurgotten or somehow written out of the script. Hence the 
prolifération of variant accounts. 

An embarrassment for the patriotic is an opportunity for the 
hostile and the disaffected. 

' VVhat sort of people are the Romans? Why, mere herdsmen! Their 
lund was taken by brigandage from its proper owners; they eouldn’t 
fine! wives because of their dishonourable o ri gins, so they took them 
I iy a public râpe; they even founded their city with a kin-murder, and 
'suaked with a brother’s blood the foundations of its walls.’ 

Filât, accorcling to J ustin, was how third-century bg Greeks 
iracted to the prospect of an alliance with Rome. 89 Six 
Inindred years later St Augustine used the fratricide to 
ilrnoun.ee paganism, on two counts: the gods had failed to 
.1 venge Remus, and the £ city of meng thus inaugurated in envy 
.nid bloodshed, was clearly divided against. itself, Augustine 
luiew the texts, and lie could see how embarrassed their 
ml hors were; 90 

I f *s of no significance to my case whether Romulus ordered the deed 

I ■ be done or did it himself. Many brazenly deny it; many question it 
* 1 drame; many find it too painful to admit. 

In times of the greatest anguish and self-doubt, even the 

II miians thernselves acceptecl the hostile view. There is a won- 
di 1 fui poem by the young Horace, written in the thirties bg 

Il il 1 two générations of civil war, political strife, and civil war 

J AM 

« .un. 

Quo quo scelesti ruitis aut cur dexteris 
aptantur enses conditi? 
parumne campis atque Neptuno super 
fusum est Latini sanguinis, 
non ut superbas invidae Carthaginis 
Romanus arcis ureret, 
intac tus aut Britannus ut descendent 
sacra catenatus via, 
sed ut secundum vota Parthorum sua 
urbs haec periret dextera? 
neque hic lupis inos neefuit leonibus, 
numquam nisi in dispar feris, 
furorne caecus an rapitvis acrior 
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an culpa? responsüm date! 
tacent, et albus ora palier inlirit 
mentesque perculsae stupcnl. 
sic est: aeerba fata Romanos agunt 
sceiusque fraternae necis, 
ut inmerentis fluxit in terrain Remi 
sacer nepotibus cruor. 

Where, where are you stampeding, men of crime? Why 
do your hands feei the swords you hâve only just 
sheathed? Hasn’t enough Latin blood been poured out 
over plains and océan? 

Not to enable Rome to burn the haughtv citadels of 
envious Carthage, not to bring the unconquered 
British in chains down the Sacred Way, but to make 
the Parthians’ prayers corne true and cause this city to 
die by her own hand. 

This isn’t what wolves and lions do, savage oniy 
against what isn’t themselves. What maddens you? 

Blind bloodlust, cruel violence, or guilt? Answer me! 

Not a word. Their faces are pallid, their minds struck 
numb. 

That’s how it is. What hounds the Romans is bitter 
fate and the crime of a brother’s murder, ever since the 
blood of innocent Remus flowed into the earth, a curse 
to hîs descendants. 

The death of Remus was a story that could only make sense as 
a symbol of strife and violence. 

So why is Remus in the story at ali? It would be much more 
straightforward without him. He has to be got rid of, at the cost 
of turning the Foundation legend into a story of anxiety and 
guüt. 92 

The story is so familiar that that question is rareiy asked. But 
it is fundamental. Twin stories, by their nature, are symmetri- 
cal. Jacob and Esau, Castor and Pollux, Zethus and Amphion, 
Eteocles and Polyneices — whether the twins are hostile or 
devoted, of similar character or different, they présupposé ea<h 
other and their myths belong to both. I know of no twin story 
anywhere else in mythology where one of the twins is violent ly 
removed and the other goes on to a heroic career of hîs own.' 1 ' 

Moreover, twins in a Foundation story ought to signify son»* 
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Ammetry, duplication or twofold ! 

>ng comraunity. 94 Why were there a ‘ aC | tenstlc in the result- 
fannhes at Sparta? Becluse Ar t A k,n 8 s and two royal 

-ynders" to LacedaemonTfd tw CWC? ‘Dorfan 

share the ,ertde plain of Àreos? Why dld two cities 

who quarrclled even in the womb T l P tWn Sons of Abas, 

There were sucii dualities at Rn ’ ° U d not ,lve to gether , s6 

.explained them. Instead, we haCa T I COuld have 

murder of one twin by the other.” 61 ’ perha P s «en the 

dtreelm^Cfqh^tnruisf % ‘° “W of 
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Multiform and manifold 


THE PRIMAL TWIN 

The most recent solution to the problem is also the most 
snectacular. In the final chapter - tndeed, the final phrase of 
his book Comparative Mytkology, the Professor of Classtcs and 
Indo-European Studies at the Universlty of Cal.forma, Lo 
An Les identifies the murder of Remus as ‘the pnmordtal 

sacrifice of the Indo-European cosmictwin. 

Lu Pnhvel’s book is a very enjoyable combmation ofw.de 
leaxnhk and lively présentation. He modestly calls it a com¬ 
pendium bon. ofpedagogy’, and one can see how lus su.de,. ts 
It U CL A over the last thirty years or so must hâve bee 
stimulated by his teaching. He defines lus approach to 
mythoîoey as‘tracing the myth.cal matter of disparate socieies 
back to a common ancestry’, and thus ‘recapturmg via the 
comparative method a pièce of the onetime liv.ng religion of a 
hvDOthetical protosociety’, that of the remote ancestors, ... the 
third milîennntn, ec, of the speakers of ail the Indo-European 
languages from the Ganges to the Atlantic and beyond.- 
* \t is a notoriouslv difficult field, and one m which the danger 
of uncontrolled spéculation is particularly acte. Puhvel gives 
his students, and his readers, excellent advice: 
e b « emnroach to be fruitful, needs width and depth in several 
dtaensions and enôugh similarity and variety to allow both positive 
conclusions and négative Controls. 

He attacks Lévi-Strauss 5 s structuralism as 

by nature gcneralist, universalmng, and abistorical, drus the very 
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opposite of text-oriented, philological, and time conscious, Overlay- 
ing known data with binaristic gimmickry in the name of gréa ter 
‘understanding 5 is no substitute for a deeper probing of the records 
diemselves as documents of a spécifie synchronie culture on the one 
Irand and as outcomes of diachronie evolutionary processes on the 
oiher. In mythology, as in an y other scholarly or scientific activity, it 
is important to recall that the datum itself is more important than an y 
iheory that may be applied to it. 

That empirically reassuring message is emphasised by a 
description of his subject as 

a study that is by définition historical, and more specifically philolo- 
k'ii:al, rooted in the minute and sensitive probing and comparison of 
primary written records. 

( 'icarly we are in sale hands. 3 

One thing we hâve to take on trust from the start: along with 
< iermanic myth and that of Vedic India, Roman material 
provides one of the three mainstays for the Triangulation’ by 
which the Indo-European source can be re cons truc ted, There 
; no Roman myth ‘présent as sacred lore in the native tradi¬ 
tion 5 . But 

Rome has rituai stripped of discernible myth on the one hand and 
ipuisi-historieal epicized narrative on the other. Yet these remaining 
ingrédients are so archaic and basic that Rome is nevertheless, 
l'.midoxicalîy, crucial to Indo-European comparative mythology. 

The hetiologi.es of rituals like the Lupercalia, closely associated 
with the foundation legend, ‘in reality must go back to very 
mrhaic levels of religion, as shown by comparison with Old 
Indic paralleis,’ 4 

That’s fair enough as a working hypothesis; how good are 
1 lie resuifs it produces? One conclusion that may raise 
1 î.wsicists 5 eyebrows is the interprétation of the expulsion of the 
l'urquins and/or the. Battle of Lake Regillus as the epicîsed 
version of an apocalyptic myth of the end of the world (the Old 
liuse Ragnarok). 5 If we are allowing ‘variety 5 to provide 
négative Controls 5 , the différences do seem to be more sub- 
I un liai than the similarities. However, Puhvel offers that only 
1 .1 passing thought. His conclusion on Remus is argued at 
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mu ch greater length, with a wholc elmptei to i i s < -1 i. 1 ' The 
essential éléments are as follows. 

First, the primordial giant Ymir in Nnrsr mythology, from 
whose body Odin and his brothers shapctl thc world: bis name 
is derived from an inferred proto-Gcrmanic forrn * Yumiyâz, 
meaning Twin’. However, Ymir bas no brother, nor even any 
parents, being formed from the interaction of primai entities. 

Second, the earthborn god Tuisto reported by Tacitus from 
traditional German songs, whose son Mannus was the Tounder 
and origiri of the German race. '' The name Tuisto, if correctly 
transmitted (the manuscript variants Tristo, Bisto etc, are 
probably not significant), certainly implies duality; 8 so it may 
well be that ‘Tuisto means etymologically “Twin 55 But again, 
no brother; just a son. 

Thirdj from Vedic India, Yama and his twin-sister Y ami, 
whose names are certainly from the Indo-European root 
meaning Twin 5 , Yama was the first man to die and colonise the 
Otherworld; his lialf-brother Manu sacrificed his wife Manâvï 
and was the ancestor of mankind. Puhvel dismisses both Yamï 
and Manâvï and Tries to restore the original myth’: 9 

In the protoversion Yama and Manu were primai twins and Yama 
was the sacrificed victim essential to the act of création over which 
Manu presided. In other words, ‘Man’ sacrificed his ‘Twin 5 . 

That seems a somewhat high-handed way to ‘probe the 
primary written records 5 . However, let it be for the moment. 

Fourth, the Iranian Yima, king of the Golden Age (Puhvel 
calls him Yama-Xsaêta). This is Jamshid, who ‘glorïed and 
drank deep 5 in Omar Khayyam; he too carries the twin name, 
but lias no brother. In an earlier chapter, Puhvel contrived to 
turn his s tory into a myth of création like that of his Vedic 
namesake, 10 

In the préfacé, Puhvel promises to give at the end of each 
chapter ‘a sélection of more specialized handbooks and 
cletailed materials chosen with a view to reinforcing the présen¬ 
tations of the book itselfk For the twins chapter, however, no 
bibliography is offered, which is a bit unkind to Bruce Lincoln, 
on whose article ‘The Indo-European myth of création 5 it is 
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(particularly ab luTRemuR' to^h^ * ° f his materia I 

moment) from a paper bv pT uT™ tT sbaB come in a 

History 0 f Religions ."The two TflV A the J ame issue of 

single composite argument. are Intercle pendent J a 

the y 

appeals to one by Herman ï ? * wblcb in turn 

was LommeJ who s e d 7 a f {T* ^ h 

Manu’s wife were IaterS i Y tWln sister *"<i 

Manu themselves could hâve beV-riKrip t T" 13 and 
V correctly, a coniecture / r/ ! f pnmaJ twin $- He called 
hypothetische. Puhvel in iQ7o aeieTtf ’ 7 descnbed n as mtr 
folldoristic foi, t0 G b o W’ a n d ™ ^ be merel y a 

|"f Yama and Manu] ifthu,’ C « ££/**■** 

U m K e d. >n comparative mythology t0 the si,en, t T 
oJ hypothetical conjectures imrw* , 1 transfo nnation 
»***■ Puhvei couid data - Five >' ears 

and Manâvï: 14 ~ 8 d the s Punousness of Yamï 

mIVA*V/ 7VTa a bVaTYT y COndU ri that Y ™a and 

""“‘i 3 ’ the dation over wilcr^u pïS" 

• Primait calie^'W and 1 'Vf' 0 " myth > 

Nm-se Ymir, who has no brother H he ri T™ W the 
1 'hc/ârter of‘Man’; (3) the Vedi Y f anJC 1 Ulst0 = who 
I" lie replaced bv hisChain! 7 R lm a, whose twin sister has 

"•place the haIf!'-brothe 7TV ““ Y° ^ to 

l) the Iranian Yimf who A P vkti ^ ^ 

S ‘ 0ry 

. Sattsav — is a —d- 

mil jt is endt !■ 1 h° argued Hermann Güntert in 1023 

‘Based on thtJpho: 

»" 'G writes Bruce Lincoln J7§ ‘ A d semantlc œrrespon- 
'"••'"«"y a “y«hic correspondent indZt *7 7 

. l,gUre in Proto-Indo-European mydn’ " 
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As hypothèses go, it seems a little unsatisfactory. According 
to the surviving texts, three of the four so-callée! twins hâve no 
siblings at ail; the fourth h as a twin, but she is a sister, an 
embarrassment whom the interpréter must get rid of; the only 
‘primai twins 5 who can be conjecturally named (Yama and 
Manu) are presented in the texts as having different mochers, a 
fact wilich caused the original author of the hypothesis to 
explain that yama did not mean ‘twin 5 in the physiological 
sense, but something more like ‘Doppelgàngerd 8 One begîns 
to see why Professor Puhvel offers no bibliograpîiy on the 
subject - and why, in an ineonspicuous sentence earlier in the 
book, he describes his twins chapter as spéculation. 19 

So far, however, we hâve not brought in the Roman mater- 
iaï. Here, Puhvel hhnself is the originator of the hypothesis. 20 
He begins with an assumption: 21 

A myth attested in India, Iran and Germania might well be assumed 
to be recoverable also from the remaining mainstay of Indo- 
European comparative mythology, namely, ancient Rome. 

Where should we look for a Roman création myth? Another 
assumption foliows, with a great name attached to it: 22 

It is well known, especially from the works of su ch scholars as Mircea 
Eliade, that legendry surround in g urban beginnings tends to rep- 
licate myths of world création. Therefore the traditions of Rome’s 
founding are the most likely saga transpositions of Indo-European 
anthropogonic and cosmogonie lare. 

‘Such scholars as. . .’? The evasive phrase soon résolves itself 
into one scholar, Eliade himself, one work, The Myth of the 
Eternal Return , and indeed one sentence in that work: ‘Every 
création repeats the pre-eminent cosmogonie act, the Création 
of the world.’ 23 On the strength of that, Lincoln déclarés that 
‘the founding of a city is, in a ver y real sense, an action of 
création 5 , and Puhvel that ‘the founding of Rome is quite 
literally a saga transposition of the act of creating the world, 
man, and society’. Then Eliade in his turn, citing the articles of 
Lincoln and Puhvel: ‘As in so many other traditions [no 
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rvidence given], the founding of a city in fact reoresents a 
".pétition of the cosmogony. The sacrifice ofRemus reflects the 
pi imordial cosmogonie sacrifice ’ 24 

validaYelffolr 56 ’ qUitC in fact? Polars 

“date each other so symmetncaily, the phrases that should 

b u C0 T devalued and begin to Sound 

âfid R fjf ^ ° f argUmem ' d ° R — 

We need ‘the twins “Twin” and “Man” and the sacrificing 

h^onèd ohiofi T'® ° fCreati0n ’“ Two Points from an old 
u h oned phfiofog^t s argument get us off to a good start: first 

< ra îtionai order ot names Remus et Romulus may implv that 

-mus was the elder;* and second, Annaeus Florus'Teference 

ffff h a Sacnfi f al victim su SS ests the idea of a human 
8f/{, W °y sacnfice would Consecrate the foundation. 27 
» » ereis émus name. Suppose he was originally '*temos 

f m *Prr) Ymir > a of the Indo-European tooi 

•dhHcfion to the Further su PP ose that 

- il action to the names Roma and Romulus ‘nerhms l,„ 

■ iicrative versrfying chroniclers’, turned *Yehos into Remu] 

1 h«U gtves us Remus as ‘Twin’, the sacrificial victim 22 

Romulus is a mere eponym of Rome, but he was deified as 

""mus His original name, ifit is to fit the pattern ought to 

I P” Man ; P-hvel suggests *1 Viras and/or *W t f o 7 f 

.. >' le n idlng vn > the lat ter, with a compound prefix *Co 

^ da^ a x, j re fj° 0[ 

f ms ' ! ess Pr °P<=rtms tv I. 3 I, Ramnesgue rnn, ‘which 

may e translated as “the Romans of the Man” that 

;■ lhc P e °P le oi lhe Roman, Romulus’. 22 1 should be astonished 
^.'I.y Latimst could be found who took tari there as a genitive 

B»l there is more. Romulus also provides the ‘crude’ version 
« création myth, ‘surreptitiously preserved’. In the story of 
•""rder and dismemberment by the senators we hlvT in 

, f T f ° rm p the slau S hter *e primeval cosmogonie 

I . wa y * Remus the sacrificial victim? Yes, but he has 
• 'm u dealt with aiready: 30 
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It attaches to Romulus rather than Remus because a man can be 
killecl only once, as Remus already was in the preceding foundation 
épisode; this is sirnply a conséquence of the logic of storytelling. 

It seems to me a tactical error for a comparativist to invoke 
the logic of story-telling. His business is with the abstract 
juxtaposition of c mythologems s , or at most the reconstruction 
of hypothetical origins for linguistic phenomena. Once focus on 
the here and now, on a story-teller with a real audience in a 
particular society, and the awkward questions begin to suggest 
themselves. 

Why should a myth created for a different pur pose, by 
un imaginable an ce s tors two millennia before and two thou- 
sand miles away, so impose itself that a community’s account of 
its own identity must be perverted by it? VVhere is the cuit or 
ri tu al that could hâve p reserve d it? ïf s tory-te 11ers were free to 
change the naines to suit their own times, couldiv't they change 
the plot as well? If they had to disguise a création myth as a 
foundation s tory, why do it twice? And above ail, why do it in 
such a way as to create stories by which their own community 
was embarrassed? What sort of a myth is it that provides what a 
society doesn 't need? 31 

Here is Puhvel’s answer; 32 

Rome was floundering in the backwash of its own suppressed 
mythical inheritance. It was trying to understand what had been 
sundered in the great Roman séparation of myth and ritual. Ritual 
had lost its myth, which was of little concern in the peculiar atmo¬ 
sphère of Roman liturgical petrifaction. But the severed myth in its 
turn had become transposed to saga and history, thus purporting to 
be overtly understood. When this 'history 5 was no longer matched by 
the relevant ritual or theology, it had to make sense on its own tenus. 
Corning to grips with primerai twins suddenly masquerading as city 
fathers was part of the priée Rome had to pay for its peculiar 
tamperings with the normal workings of myth in sociétal thinking. 

At that level of abstraction and metaphor, ît may look like an 
explanation. But it doesn’t work. The whole problein is pré¬ 
cis ely that the historicised s tory does not ‘make sense on its own 
termsh Clumsy story-tellers are not so much an answer as the 
évasion of one. 
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MüUiform and rnanifold 

th . e Germanic > Vedic and 
5b?'alijaaT‘puhvelTelo 3 création' 


DtOSGURlSM 

7?- ~ - one 
rnost distinguished of ail ‘ ; thou gk it is offered by the 

étudies, Georges Dumézips P™»*™ of Indo-European 

ettSüïîSK sa - .» - * - 

mheri tance: 35 hC aIS ° teeps in mind the Indo-European 

é- ° f th H earUeSt period 

l,r thrgotten that Romulus lik .AhA ™ ytholo Sy, it must not 

WOunts, may p] a y a rôle whidT^ ° f '° the ^ ersona ê-esin thèse 
J " !, ! ,J ^’ofa more spéculative nature’i s mtr A, Indo ~ Eüro Pean 

bntil the foundation of Rome’ when h n ° ne ° r to severaI 
" ' nnna S kmgly, Romulus présents one rl ^ Character chan ges by 
1 I »***able from his brother and bnfh1 T”' trait: he is a twin, 

. reminded ofthe Sc H v f hepherds ' Howcanwe 

' l! " n, 'h ofthe third function whichT ^ theolo § em concerning 
or Asvin, the the P a ™g ofthe 

•" ,w for the canonical lisfof the Jlf Ü r C f nct Suffi «ently repre- 
’—Varuna. Indra, Onctions ,o be 

Àdlh"^ ° f tWim aS 

1 .fo‘-rut character of the t he corres Pondingly 

One wanTto as fTA a aS A erSOfHfe ’ >' 0uth “ d 
.“•iiu.sing’ ofthe nair ver ' R U ' ' ' at c ase, the Roman 

. . are offered for the essentia? h " S CaSe ’ Seven 

.. « ... - assas# 
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Remus; a Roman myth 

First, the Nâsatya were considered nul quitc proper gods 
because they mingled so much with men. ‘Tins is how Romulus 
and his brother live, They are strangers to the established order 
. . .’ For gods, read urban society; for men, read shepherds and 
fugitives. Il doesn’t seem compelling. 

Second, the Nâsatya spent their time doing good and putting 
right injustice. Remus and Romulus could not do miracles, but 
‘they use every human means to protect their friends against 
brigands . . d Again, a bit too general to be helpfuL 

Third, the Nâsatya rejuvenated old Cyavana; Remus and 
Romulus restored their grandfather to the throne-of Alba. 
Hardly a close parallel, given the conventional nature of the 
whole ‘sub-plot’ of Amulius and Numitor in the Roman story. 38 

Fourth, one Vedic text allégés a différence between the 
Nâsatya: like the Greek Dioscuri, one of them had a rnortal 
father. ‘The inequality of the Roman twins is of another sort, 
but it is also considérable.’ Indeedl It is weîi expressed by 
Dumézil in another context: 39 

Let us compare the deaths of thcse two twins: the wretched, irréversi¬ 
ble end, without tomorrow or compensation, that Remus meets out 
on the boundary furrow, and the as cent into a divine world, the 
celestial and active immortality of Romuîus-Quiritius. 

This parallel Is really an argument against comparability. 

Fifth, the Nâsatya were asked to cure infertility in women. 
The Luperci, founded by Remus and Romulus, clld that by 
flagellation. But as Dumézil fairly points out, the Roman 
aetiological legend is set after the death of Remus, under 
Romulus as king. 40 

Slxth, the Nâsatya once restored sight to a young man at the 
request ofa she-wolf. ‘The rôle of the “frienclly” she-wolf in the 
legend of the Roman twins is well knownd But the Vedic 
example is exceptxonal, even paradoxical: ‘throughout the Rg 
Veda the wolf is an evil créature, whose very name symbolically 
désignâtes whatever is hostile and foreign’, That offers no 
parallel for the suckling she-wolf that became the Symbol of 
Rome, 

Finally, the Nâsatya once enabled a hero to survive in a 
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Multiform and manifold 

Now the Nasatva le , tWms an F P ower over fire. 

halled 1 are the Vedic 0 " *%^ svms > as the > f are more often 
recognisably the Dioscur^afGestation °f the Divine Twins, 

the Bal tic Dieva deli (Sons of Godj«’TheT, myth ,° l0Sy , and 
identifier! ■ r* • ' 1 heir traces hâve been 

snsz.’iszszî ; ■>»*,««. 

^ d ^:^ raCtenSto 

1 Sons of the Sky-god. 

2 Brothers of the Sun-maiden. 

3 Associated with horses 

4 Dual paternity. 

5 Saviours at sea. 

6 Astral nature. 

7 Magic healers. 

fj R'ovniers of divine aid in battle 
9 Divmities of fertility. 

10 Differendated as individuals. 

11 Associated with swans. 

12 Involved with mortals. 

! 3 Aniconic idols. 

1 Pi otectors of the oath. 

SC ° re n 0ne (n °- ,0) ° Ut ° f 'fcurte». But in 
,,4 ||,; s .44 S Y ’ mlscel laneous traits and functions’, Ward 

'' ' 'i i Tf >ct°teh traditionsUIy h a ve 

.''Rome immediately cornes to mïd 

il'i/noffolndT ‘° M ind? In m0St Versions ofthe story, the 

u h d us are humanT i°^ ^ ^ tWlnS is kilIed ' Re mus and 
' an, not divine, and share practically noue of 
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the defining characteristics Ward lists. Yet W,th ° U * 

argument, that they hïnker than 

I suspect the answer is that W ard, a icss ug 
Dumézil was still influenced by the fmdings ot an earlier 
génération of comparativists. His notes mch.de référencés to a 
work neither Dumézil nor Puhvel ever mentions, MyMog* 
universelle by Alexandre Haggerty Krappe, P«b h *ed P 
in iqtto Much of that ambitiously titled wo.k ts dcvoted to 
Dioscurisme’, of which Krappe identifies the Remus and 

Romulus story as a clear examph . P 

Krappe did not confine htmself to Indo-Europea 
mytho ogy. On the contrary, he made much use of «h 
graphie "data from Africa, as does Ward htmself (addmg 
Cerican parallels) in his chapter on ‘universal D.oseunsm 
One very widespread phenomenon .s a taboo on Dtuns eau ng 
the mother to be exiled from the commumty. Her P 1 **° 
exile the ‘twin-sanctuary’, may attract fugitives and 
people and in due course develop into an indépendant yi âge. 
Ta légende de la fondation de Rome’, observes Krappe, est 

peut-être l’example classique. „ , , t1rt|in „ 

Reallv? Not just an example (that would be startli g 
enou „. h ) but the classic example? The source ol that judgement 
X us back one stage further, to Krappe’. mentor James 
Rendel Harris, who first discovered the phenomenon of 
scurism (or 'Twin-lore 5 , as he preferred to calUt) - 
Rendel Harris was an extraordinary man. borne 
character and réputation is conveyed by the omag 
gung) which préfacés his Feslschrift : 50 

Traveller through four Worlds, Odysseus of the Océans, Ouest 
greatly beloved in the Tents of the Nations, 

In Jésus Lane, in Fifth Avenue, and on the Caravan Routes of the 
East, ever the same: a Disciple of the Sav.our, 

Phurrh Historian and Church Father, Patriarch of Bible Study, 
High Priest of the Parchments, Decipherer of the Palimpsests; 

Author, Evangelist and Letter Writer, Master of Britisli Humour; 

Doctor doctorum and Amicus juventutis, 
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Polyglot and Polyhistor, knowing ail things, acquainted with ail 
things, save only Hâte; 

With hair of silver, still youthful at heart, a Virtuose in Friend- 
ship . . . 

He was irnmensely prolific (his publications took up more than 
a column of Who 3 s Who), but a comment made b y a colle ague 
when he was in his thirties — Ht is a pity he does not allow 
himself tinte to think of more than one theoretical possibility at 
once’ became more and more true as he got aider. 51 In 1927 
(he was seventy-five), Harris published a pamphlet entitled 
Was Rome a Twin-Town ?, expanding at length on a suggestion 
made more briefly in his earher books on Dioscurism. That was 
what Krappe based his judgement on. Às he wrote a few years 
later, 52 

On ne me demandera pas de répéter ici les faits ethnologiques: 
l’article de mon cher maître est sans doute à la portée de mes lecteurs. 
Que plus est, je les ai discutés longuement dans mon livre récent [he. 
Mythologie universelle]. Qu’il suffise de dire que j’accepte cette théorie 
dans l’ensemble. 

It is worth looldng hack at Harris’ earlier work to see how 
(his particular theoretical possibility advanced to the status of a 
lias sic example. First, in The Cuit of the Heavenly Twins : 53 

M'reason should be brought forward for beiieving that Romulus and 
Remus escaped death by drowning in the Tiber, not by the kind 
1 tfhces of the she-wolf, but by being taken into sanctuary, we should 
.il once be able to throw light on the tradition that one of the first 
things donc by Romulus, when founding his city, was the estab¬ 
lishment of an asylum for slaves and fugitives upon the Capitoline 
liill. 


Such reason evidently was brought forward, for in Boanerges , 
e even years later, the eau ti ou s conditional h as vanished: 54 

Vfr know that Rome is a twin-sanctuary; the traditions as to its 
Inondation betray the fact; several layers of twin-tradition lie over 
mr another, the destruction of the twins and their mother, the exile 
■I lhe twins, the twins as creators of sanctuary; ail of these can be 
111 -ilLy made out. Curiously, the sanctuary is not where we should 
h (W expected it, on the island between the bridges, but on the 
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Capitoline HUI. No doubt, however, existe thaï Roinr .s a Lwm-town. 
The identification is multiform and mamfold. _ 

No one nowadays believes the 

forgotten man; he does; not yen«twinW lives 

« ° f and the apparenüy 

on 111 ever m0 h Remus and Romulus, one way or 

universal assumption 1 ni, _ 1 mvthic pattern must be 
another, are part of some pnmeval mythic patte 

ultimately due to lum. , compara twists’ ironie al 

One thtng thathasnd changed is hecornpa^ ^ Krappe 

treatment oi classical scho 1 ars *P' -J di miss i v elyto'thosewho 
snipedatMommsen, But 

deny the proper m> > R nroblem are admittedly 

after ail, and see if that can must un derstand where we 

w ill be a h is ton cal argument, we 
are, in both time and place. 


chapter 3 

When and where 


ONE AND A HALF MILLENNIA 

1 âke most areas of intellectual endeavour, the study of the 
ancient world has become specialised. No one p ers on can 
master the whole ofit. ‘Pauly-Wissowa’, the great encyclopae- 
■ lia of Aller tu nisw iss enschaft, took ninety years to complété and 
t onaists of eighty-five fat volumes; but even that is not, and 
c.mnot be, the last word. Qui te apart frorn the perennial 
p roc es s of reinterpretation, there is a constant stream of new 
information to be made sense of - not only artefacts, archi- 
ttu 1 ural remains and the other results of archaeological 
u '«earch, but also new documents, written on papyrus or 
ifirtcribed on stone or métal. Inevitably, scholars concentra te 
iln ir efforts on particular chronological periods, geographical 
uras, or types of data, 

M (akes a conscious effort to step back and look synoptically 
n l he whole huge period of ‘Graeco-Roman antiquityh The 
Mine-chart (fig, i) is designed to provide some sense of his- 

.. al proportion, and to counter the telescoping effect by 

m !i past centuries become progressively shorter in the mind. 
h m not easy to remember that every eentury represents three or 
m générations ofhuman life, 

l'I jo time-chart covers a millennium and a half: front 900 bg, 
*■ 1 m-.rrvative date for the earliest evidence of dwellings on the 
■ <l Rome, to ad 600, the pontificale of Gregory the Great, 1 

1 in i> fhe city, after having been more than once taken by storm, saw 
muant that the sword had spared wasting away by hunger and 
i I Ht nce; when the senate and the old familles that were still ieft 

3i 
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were extermînated by Totila, so thaï scarceîy the name of senator and 
a shadow of a municipal constitution survived; when Rome was 
subjected to the degrading rule of an Eastern exarch who resided at a 
distance from her; when the old religion and along with it ail 
hereditary usages were abolished, and a new religion was preaching 
other virtues and another kind of happiness exclusively, and was 
condemning sins unreproved by the old moraüty; when the ancien t 
sciences and arts, ail old memorials and monuments, were looked on 
as an abomination, the heroes of former âges as doomed to hopeless 
perdition; and Rome, for ever disarmed, was become the capital of a 
spiritual empire, which after the lapse of twelve centuries we hâve 
seen interrupted in our days. 

That is, the end of ancient Rome and the beginning of papal 
Rome, 2 which was ended in its turn when the troops of united 
Italy breached the emperor Aurelian’s walls at the Porta Pia 
on 20 September 1870. 

Another page on the same scale would take the time-chart 
from ad 600 to ad 2100, from the dark âge of Europe to the 
cqually unimaginable workl vour great-grandchildren may 
live to inherit. ‘Ancient history’ is not ail that ancient. 

On the left, a sélection of historical events and eharacters; on 
the right, the more important iiterary sources, from archaic to 
Byzantine, with which the argument will be concerned. In the 
dates column I hâve shaded four periods, each representing 
about two générations, which seem to me to be profoundly 
significant turning-points in the history of Rome. Three of 
(hem include battles - at Sentinum, Actium and the Mil vlan 
Bridge - which even at the time were recognised as epoch- 
making, and marked as such by quasi-mythic narrative. 3 

The fîrst of these periods is known onlv archaeologically, It 
was when the valley between the Palatine and Capitoline hills 
was drained, gravelled, and turned into the common meeting- 
place (the comiiiurn of the Roman Forum) for villages which 
h ad hitherto been separate. Public buildings, notably the regia 
(’king’s house’), were constructed. They featured tiled roofs 
mdier than thatch, and décorative terracotta plaques with 
11 rues of men, gods and monsters; a bull-headecl man on one 
Mirviving pièce is recognisable as the Minotaur of Greek 
ibythology. 4 This seems to be the moment when Rome 
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becomes a ‘city’ in the proper sense - that is, a civic commu- 
nity, a polis . 5 

Three hundred years later cornes the period of the Roman 
conquest of Italy south of the Apennines (338-267 bg) , two 
générations of hard-won triumph which saw also the conclu¬ 
sion of the long internai power-struggle between the patricians 
and the plebeians, the beginnings of ‘Roman representational 
art 5 in painting and sculpture, and the earliest evidence for the 
self-giorifying compétitive ethos of Roman commandera and 
office-holders which in due course created the Roman empire, 
and then nearly destroyed it again. 5 

That near-destruction came in the third of our periods, the 
âge of conflict and expansion from (say) the War of the Allies 
in 90-89 to the Augustan ‘new era 5 introduced bv the Secular 
Games ( 17 bg) . Vast new territories were added to the empire 
(Asia Minor, Syria, Gaul, Egypt), but at the cost of bloody 
civil war and the loss of republican institutions in a disguisecl 
autoeracy, 7 

The fourth turning-point has been described by a modem 
historian as ‘the conversion of Europe 5 . The two générations 
from ad 270 to 330 saw the introduction of Tard 5 government 
that insisted on taxation and the army; the building of a 
city-wall that was to serve Rome for 1,500 years; the Great 
Persécution, followed by the adoption of the persecuted cuit as 
the official religion of the Empire; and the foundation of 
Rome’s successor as impérial capital, the New Rome at Con¬ 
stantinople. 8 

I emphasise these révolutionary periods because two at least 
of them - where our evidence allows us to see it - provided a 
new mythology, a new way of making sense of Rome and her 
destiny in an era of cataclysmic change. From the third of them 
came Di vus Iulius, Di vus Au gus tus and the whole civic 
machinery of impérial cuit; 9 from the fourth came Christian 
Rome and the ev en tu al suppression of dassical paganism. The 
first period is effectively beyond our knowledge, but the 
appearance of Greek mythological ieonographv may represent 
an analogous shift in mental attitudes; it is also quite possible 
that the name ‘Rome’ itself dates only from this period. 10 As for 
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THE BEGINNINGS 

After chronology, geography. The map ffig 2) makes dear thr 
rnost important single characteristic of ttasite of RonwTwas 

<een Etlui la and Latium, on the Latin side ofthe river that 
aiways marked the boundary. 11 

it also shows the comparative proximity of Ischia the earli 
-t Greek seulement in the West, fbunded by Euboe'ans in the 
- ly eighth century. One of the colonises’ main p eoc 
pauons was the exploitation ofthe iron workin^s at Ella tA 
day ? SaÜ ,7 *<■ north; about half-way (a coFvelienfpiaclT 

‘nLrVh bCaCh y ° Ur Ship overni g h 0 was the outflow ofthe 
b - he river was itself a thoroughfare into the interior, and 

I he , lowe3t P° lnt where ^ could be forded - that is at Rome 
'imugh ,t was probably not yet calied that - an ancient track 
F pf offn °rth-eastwards into the Apennines . 12 For Greeks 

SET— — « - • n» AS 

IWnTT™ habit 0f thinkin S of ‘Greek bistory’ and 
, lus toi y as two separate things is a real obstacle to 
'"Klerstandmg here. It is ail too easy for even the most alert 

l' !ow"edee ouT^AT writm had onl >' the haziejt 

.miwltdge of Rome beiore the end ofthe fourth century’ and 

b 1 refcrences to ,t m earlier authors ‘tend to be mere passina 

a,ld far ' awa y Place, about which Aey 

li , e i , ° nc t ,r more name and probably cared less’ 
/"'*, h T at mean that the Greeks in general knef nothing of 

' "iT d K ftpen whlch Greeks one is talking about 
J he Euboeans who settled on Ischia (and soon afterwards 

Titus rr the mai ? land) Were the ca rriers ofl P Z r . 

I ,■ w ' Ionian ( and «ow panhellenic) epic tradition 
'■'Z W T * masterl >' analysis of‘the Hse ofthe Greek epud 
1 i as ve stages in îts évolution: events in the late- 










Map of western central Italy. 
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Mycenaean world at Pylos, lolcos and in Aetolia, about which 
epic saga-cycles developed; the combination in twelfth-century 
Thessaly of tliese sagas with a new one on the destruction of 
Troy; the élaboration of the Troy saga in Aeolian Les b os; the 
development of the ‘Homerie dialect 5 In its final form in tenth- 
and ninth-century Euboea, where prosperity and wealthy 
rulers offered a promising milieu for bards; and final!y the 
incorporation of Near-Eastern éléments, no doubt transmitted 
by such wide-ranging me reliant venturers as the Euboeans who 
established their trading post at Al-Mina in Syria (fîg, 3), 14 

The final stage probably involved Syrians and Phoenicîans, 
in flight from the Assyrian domination of their homelands in 
the late eighth century, carrying not oniy their sküls as métal- 
Work ers, ivory-carvers and jewellers, but also their stories of 
gods and men. What classical archaeologists call ‘the oriental- 
ising period 5 was a time of excitement and spectacular oppor¬ 
tun! ty. As West observes, 15 the epic tradition itself, conserva¬ 
tive as it was in so many ways, manifesta 

;i considérable degree of innovation and transformation, especially, I 
Kuggest, in the final Ionian phase that brought the epic to its 
astonishing acme in the eighth and seventh centuries. 

That ‘astonishing acme’ is the ïliad and the Odyssey , for both of 
which our earliest evidence cornes, in fact, from. the west coast 
of ïtaly. 16 

Ât Caere, Tarquinii, Veii and Praeneste, the aristocrats of 
t'urly seventh-century south Etruria and Latium acquired 
Works of superb craftsmanship in precious métal and ivory 
intm as far away as Syria and Egypt, and were buried with 
ihem in the ‘princely tombs’ which provide us with our 
1 vidence. 17 Nothing équivalent is known from Rome, but a 
< urek Kleiklos, ‘he who is famed for his faine', 18 was evidently 
Imried on the Esquiline about 64.0 bc, which confirms that the 
place by the river Crossing was known to men who knew the 
li lie of Troy. 

ï 11 the next two générations, as we hâve seen (it is the first 
"I I he cri tic al péri ods identified above), Rome became what a 
Urcckj might recognise as a city. 19 The Minotaur plaque is 
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contemporary with a Greek seulement that flourished on the 
nearby Etruscan coast at Gravisca, one of the ports of Tarqui- 
nii; the surviving inscriptions from Gravisca suggest. that many 
of those who made their d edi cations at the temple there were 
east Greeks from Ionia, especially Samos. 20 The Phocaeans 
from Asia Minor, neighbours to the Samians, were présent in 
strength in the western Mediterranean in the sixth century, 
challenging Etruscan and Carthaginian sea power and success- 
fully fbunding a distant colony with a great future. Mass ali a 
{Marseille}. 21 They brought to their new city a wooden image 
of Artémis from the goddess’s famous shrine at Ephesus; a 
rcplica of it was used in the sixth-century temple of Diana set 
Up just outside Rome, on the Aventine. 22 

Another Roman temple of that period, built by the river 
harbour at the foot of the Capitoline hill, is known from 
excavation. The most spectacular of ils remains is the terra- 
r.otta acro tenon which décorated the gable-end of the roof: it 
shows Herakles escorted b y P ail as Athene, evidently being 
introduced to Olympus on his apotheosis (fig. 4). 23 The date 
f)!20 bc is a conservative one for this éloquent testimony to the 

I réception’ of Greek mythology in archaic Rome, 

A TEST CASE 

The s tory of Hercules at the site ofRome was a favourite with 
(lie sophisticated authors of the late first century bc, They told 
il Livy in his to ri cal prose, Virgil in epic, Propertius and Ovid 
in élégant elegiacs— as an a étiologie al expia nation for the Ara 
Maxima dedicated to Hercules in the Forum Bovarium. 24 The 
rssential éléments are as follows. 

First, Hercules (Herakles) hîmself, driving the cattle of 
< ieryon back from the far west after his tenth Labour. Pursu- 
ing, it was saicl, a runaway bullock, he made his way clown the 

II alian peninsula, and called it Vitulia from the Latin for a 
bullock ( vitulus). This story dates at least as far back as Hellani- 
1 ns of Les b os in the late hfth century. 25 

Secondly, Evander the Arcadian, son of Hernies and a 
prophétie nymph, in exile from his native Pallantion, now 











Fia;. 4. Acroterion from a temple in the Forum Bovarium. Rome, Antiquario 
comunale: photo by courtesy of the Archivio fotografico, Musei Capitolini, 

Rome. 
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settled by the Tiber at the Palatine bill. 26 As we shall see later, 
his main signifieance is as an aetiological explanation for the 
Palatine itselfand the Laperçai below it. 27 The earliest known 
source for his migration to the site of Rome is Eratosthenes in 
the third century bc . 28 

Thirdly, Cacus, either a brigand or a fire-breathing monster, 
who terrorises Evandebs colony, When Hercules arrives with 
the cattle, Cacus steals some of thern, and Hercules kilis him. 
An Etruscan Cacus is known from the la te fourth century bc as 
a peaceful prophet; the villainous Cacus of the Augustan story 
(a calque on the Greek kakos , ‘bad’) is not attested before the 
second. 2 ' 4 

Fourthly, Evandebs mother, the prophetess, known in 
Greek as Nikostrate or Thémis, in Latin as Carmen ta or 
Carmentis. 30 Alter Hercules has rid her son’s settlement of 
Cacus, she prophesies his apotheosis, and Evander (or Hercules 
himself) sets up the altar to the new god. The earliest known 
source for the prophetess, and for the altar with its Greek 
ri tuai, is C. Acilius in the first half of the second century bc . 31 

What we seem to hâve here is the char acte ri s tic mythologis- 
ing of the Hellenistic âge, with Hellanicus’ Herakles narrative 
being elaborated by la ter authors for particular aetiological 
purposes. The cattle of Geryon, for instance, explain the name 
of the Forum Bovarium (Tattle market’). Carmenta provides a 
story for the ‘Carmen talia’ festival (11 and I5january) and 
(lie shrine of Carmenta by the Porta Carmentalis. 32 A Roman 
patrician family attachée! its legendary genealogy to the story: 
Evander’s daugbter visitée! Hercules in his dug-out (fovea), and 
conceived the first of the Fabii. 33 The Latin city of Tibur, 
allied with Rome from 338 bc, gave its name to Carmenta in 
mie version; according to Cato, the founder of Tibur was 
Evander’s fieet commander, and the Tiburtines themselves 
bdieved that Hercules had personally set up the altar of 
luppiter Praestes there. 34 The natural assumption, from the 
icxts we hâve, is that the whole nexus of stories is com¬ 
para tively la te. 

Now, however, we know that the apotheosis of Herakles was 
rriebrated at Rome already in the sixth century bc , 35 on an 
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archaic temple directly adjacent to the Garmenta shrine and 
the later Porta Garmentalis, just across the Forum Bovarium 
from the Ara Maxima itself. Of course there must hâve been 
later élaboration, in plenty; but the essentials of the story - the 
exploit, the prophecy, the altar - now seem to be much more 
ancient than was previously thought. 

Precisely in the sixth century bg, the tenîh Labour ofHerak- 
les was made fanions in one of the lost masterpieces of western 
Greek poetry, the Geryoneis of Stesichorus of filmera. 36 We 
know that the poem mentioned Arcadian Pallantion; 37 we 
know too that there was a Pallantion near Rhegion at the toe of 
ïtaly, in what the Greeks called Oenotria, and that Oenotria 
supposediy took its name from an Arcadian Oenotros, son of 
Lykaon. 38 It seems possible that the legendary association of 
Arcadia with the southernmost part of ïtaly, exploited by 
Stesichorus in his poem on Herakles, was transplanted at an 
early stage to Rome, 39 and in particular to the “cattle market’, 
close to the Palatine (. Pallantion } and the Lupercal (. Lykaion) 
whose naines were explained by the story of Evander. 40 It is a 
reminder of how inadéquate, and haphazard, our source- 
material is, when a single new discovery can overturn our 
presupposi dons. 

The parti cular lesson I want to draw from this salutary 
example is that our sources — literary and visuai aiike - give us 
no more than a terminus ante quem for the existence of the 
traditions they attest. The argument from silence (‘we do not 
hear of this story, so it did not yet exist 3 ) is particularly 
dangerous for such an ill-documented place and period as 
archaic Rome. 

But inadequacy of evidence is normal in ancient history. The 
fact that we cannot hope to achieve certainty is no reason not 
to do our b est with what there is, Whatever conclusions we 
arrive at are bound to be hypothetical; how good the hypo¬ 
thèses turn out to be will dépend on how carefully we hâve 
made our inferenc.es from what evidence we do hâve. 


GHAPTER4 

What the Greeks said 


MATERIAU AND METHODOLOGY 

‘There is no time and no place 5 , déclarée! Arnaldo Momig- 
liano, ‘in which the Romans were free from Greek influences.’ 1 

lhe nature of the influence, the eagerness with which it was 
acceptée! or the stubbornness with which it was résistée!, variée! 
according to the circumstances and necessities of each génér¬ 
ation, from the origins of the Roman community right through 
to the world empire of Augustus and his successors, and beyond 
that to the Byzantine âge. But at every stage, we see the myths 
of Rome’s lbundation predominantly through the eyes of 
Greeks. 

f lie corollary of Momigliano’s lapidary statement is almost 
equally true: there is hardly a time or a place in which Rome 
was not of interest to Greeks. Not, of course, to ail Greeks ail 
t he time - but even from the very beginning, the place at the 
( i ossing-point ol the Tiber must hâve had sonie significance for 
Euboean and Phoenician traders interested in penetrating the 
interioi, By the late sixth century bg, Rome was a sufficiently 
substantial local power to be taken seriously by the Greeks of 
.southem Italy and Sicily, and by their enemies the Carthagi- 
Jiians. 2 And from the late fourth century onwards she was a 
phenomenon of consuming interest to successive Greek cities 
and terri tories whose in dépend ence was ended in alliance with 
or conquest by Rome, 

The shattering expérience of 168-7 bg, when Rome defeated 
(lie kmgdom of Macedon at the battle of Pyclna, and 
Alexander the Great’s successor walked in chains in a Roman 
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triumph, prompted Polybius to write lus grent lus tory of the 
rise of Rome, to explain to his fellow-G rocks ‘how and under 
what system of government the Romans bave succeeded in 
under fifty-three years [220-167] i n brîngiiig al most the whole 
inhabited world under them 5 . 3 That was just the rnost specta- 
cular moment in a long development, front the alliance with 
the Greek cities of Campania in 338 Bc to the conquest of 
Egypt, the last of the ‘successor-kingdoms 5 ol’ Alexander’s 
empire, in 30 bc. At every stage, ad mi ring or rcsentful Greeks 
had to try to rnake sense of Rome, 4 and her origans were a 
fruitful field for créative mythology, 

I hâve listed in the Appendix (pp. 160-8 below) sixty sur- 
viving accoimts of the lbundation of Rome which differ front 
the Remus and Romulus story analysed in chapter 1. They are 
arrangée! in approximate chronological order of composition, 
front Lyeophron (or pseudo-Lycophron) in the third (or 
second?) century bc 5 to Joh n Tzetzes in the twelfth century ad. 
Rut in a sense the order is arbitrary. Most of these authors are 
explicitly quoting earlier authorities lost to us, of whom some 
are datable but most not (and many not even named). 
Moreover, just as the dates of our surviving sources are hardiy 
relevant to the origins of the traditions they report, so too the 
dates of the lost authors offer us - or would offer us, if they were 
known - no more titan a terminus ante quem for the traditions they 
reportée!? 1 

One of the latest of our sources, the Byzantine anthologist 
Cons tan tinus Gephalus, is annotating an inscription front a 
temple in Cyzicus which we happen to know was put up about 
160 bc, eleven hundred years before his own tinte: on the 
other hand, the earliest source identifiable b y trame, Hellani- 
cus of Lesbos in the la te fifth century bc, offer s an account of 
the foundation of Rome which is clearly a conflation of two 
separate versions alreadv extant in his day. 8 What we hâve is a 
collection of stories which can only be datée! on a priori 
grounds, controlled where possible by the date of the reporting 
authority as a lower limit. 

This corpus of ma te ri al h as been a challenge to many his- 
torians in the last century and a half. 9 What foliows in this 
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chapter makes no daim to be anything more than anotirer 
hypothetical reconstruction of the varia us traditions in par¬ 
ti cular historié al contexts. The p remise 011 which it is based 
was s ta te d with firmness and clarity by Benedict Niese more 
titan a century ago: 10 

Diese Sagenbildung entspricht einem wahrhaften, nie verlôschenden 
Bedürfnis der alten Welt. S le ist der poetische Ausdruck für das 
Meinen, Denken und Verlangen der schaffenden Zeit, die si ch darin 
eine Vergangenheit nach ihrem eigenen Rild setzt und sich in die 
Namen und Gestalten der Dichtung kleidet; nicht selten wird sie zu 
einer Art pseudonymer Zeitgeschichte , . . Derartige Geschichten 
gewinnen ein historisches Interesse, wenn es gelingt, die Gedanken 
und Zustànde der Zeit, in der sie entstanden sind, aus ihnen heraus 
zu lesen, 

This création of [foundation-]legends corresponds to a real and 
permanent need in the ancien t world. It is the poetic expression of the 
beliefs, thoughts and desires of the âge that créâtes it, which thereby 
gives itself a past in ils own image, and dresses itself in poetic names 
and marin ers. Qui te often it tu ms into a sort of contemporary his tory 
under a different riante . . . Stories of this type acquire historié al 
in ter est when they make it possible to read from them the ideas 
and cire u ms tan ces of the âge in which they originated. 

I assume for the sake of argument that each of the stories that 
hâve conte clown to us was créa te d with some sort of contempo¬ 
rary situation in mind, and not as Just sortie piece of non- 
sense’. 11 


THE FIRST CONTACT 

The Homeric Odysseus 5 account of his visit to Aeaea, the island 
of Girce the witch-goddess, is part of a narrative that lias no 
basis in real-life geography. 12 The only hint the poet gives is 
that Aeaea was where T) aven the early conter h as her dwelling- 
place and her daneing-groimds, and the Sun himself lias his 
risingsj 13 which should mean s orne where far to the east. But he 
was probably concerned not so mu ch to îdentify its location as 
to emphasise that Girce was the daughter of Helios, the Sun. 

At a very early stage, no doubt thanks to the Euboean 
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settlers of Ischia and Cumae, the scene of Odysseus’ fantastic 
adventures was identified as the Tyrrhenian coast of Italy. A 
poet in the Hesiodic tradition, perhaps identical with the 
sixth-century composer of the Catalogue of Women, produced a 
shorter catalogue of goddesses who bore children to mortal 
men. 14 It ends as follows: 15 

And fair-crowned Gytherea bore Aeneas, 

having been united in sweet love with the hero Anchises 

on the peaks of Ida with its many wooded folds. 

And Circe, the daughter of Helios son of Hyperion, 
in love with the much-enduring Odysseus, bore 
Agrios and Latinos the blameless and strong, 
wïio far, far away in a recess of the holy islands 
were the rulers of ail the fanted Tyrsenians. 

And the divine goddess Calypso, united in sweet love 
with Odysseus, bore Nausithoos and Nausinoos. 

Thcse are the goddesses who lay with mortal men 
though immortal, and bore children resembling gods, 

It is possible that the juxtaposition of Aeneas and Odysseus 
reflects the poet’s awareness ol legends attributing to both 
heroes voyages to the western coast of Italy, Stesichorus in the 
sixth century seems to hâve brought Aeneas at least as far as 
Sicily, and probably to Italy as well; Hecataeus, at the end of 
the century, knows that Gapua, a neighbour of the Greeks oi 
Cumae, was founded by Capys the Trojan. 16 

However, it is the goddess mistresses of Odysseus who attract 
attention. Galypso’s sons are a pallid pair, 17 but those of Circe 
are historically very important. Agrios, 'the wild man , and 
Latinos, eponym of the Latins, rule over the iarnous Etruscans 
(Tyrsenoi), The ‘sacred islands’ could be Capri, Ischia, Vento- 
tene, Ponza and Monte Circeo - certainly Hesiod thought 
Girce’s home was in the Tyrrhenian sea 13 - and the ‘recess 
could be the mai ni and behind them; but one can har dly ask for 
detailed geographical accuracy from a Boeotian poet. The 
main thing is that he has heard of Latins and Etruscans. 

We know there was an Etruscan cuit of the anthropo- 
morphic sun-god in the sixth century, well before the Rhodians 
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introduced the cuit of Helios in Greece. It is natural to suppose 
that the local cuit and the Homeric myth reinforced each 
other; 19 some such spécifie connection is neeessary to explain 
the otherwise puzzhng location of Circe in the west, against the 
indication in the Odyssey text itself. Another élément may hâve 
been Italian skill in herb-lore: aire ad y in the fifth century 
Aeschylus knew that Circe had taught the Etruscans about 
herbs and poisons, and later authors attribute the toxicological 
skifis of the Marsi (in the central Apennine highlands) to their 
desccnt from Circe. 20 

But who was Agrios, the wild man? At this point a digression 
is neeessary. 

Late in the fifth century ad, a certain Nonnos of Panopolis in 
Egypt wrote a huge mythological epic on Dionysus in forty- 
eight books. Unreadable as narrative, it is a wonderful store- 
house of over a thousand years’ accumulated myths. Most of 
his s tory concerns Dionysus in India, and among the com- 
panions of the god is a son of Circe called Phaunos. 

He is introduced at xiri 328-32: 

After these came Phaunos, leaving the fire-sealed 
Pelorian plain of rocky, three-crested Sicily, 
whom Circe bore, embraced by Cronion of the deep, 

Circe the sis ter of Aie tas, witch of many poisons, who dwelt 
by the forest in the deep-shadowed circles of a rocky hill. 

The first two Unes allude to Hesiodic narratives. The plain 
sealed with fire is where the nions ter Typhoeus lies buried in 
the uneasy earth. 21 Peloris is the north-easternmost prom- 
ontory of Sicily, on which there was a temple of Poséidon 
(‘Cronion of the deep’). According to Hesiod, both prom- 
ontory and temple were made by the great limiter Orion, who 
then went to live in Euboea before being immortalised as a 
constellation. 22 The combination of Sicily and Euboea pins 
down the context of these Hesiodic stories as the Ghalcidian 
colonisation of the eighth century bc, before Circe was located 
further north, at Monte Circeo. 23 But Girccs forest is surely in 
I taly; Théo ph ras tus in the late fourth century comme nted on 
the well-wooded nature of Latium, and referred in particular 
to Monte Circeo and its oaks. 24 
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Phaunos next appears in book xXXVU as (precisely) an 
expert on trees. He is in charge of the tumberjackswho go to 
the mountains to find timber for the tarerai pyre of Opheltes H 
is thanks to his mother Circe that he knows about timber anc 
mountains. 25 Nonnos’ epithet for lum m th.s passage 
mos ‘lie who lives in the wilderness , a Word the poet s 
otherwise only for wild beasts and for dwmities of the wi , 
such as Pan, the nymphs, or Dionysus himself. 

After the usual epic ekphrasis of wood-cutting and py.e- 
building, we see Phaunos in a differertt capacity, as the pro 
ducer of fire (xxxvti 56-60): 

Pire was needed. So rockdoving Circe’s son, 

Phaunos who lives in the wilderness, dweller m the land 

wh°o f hadTearnt as a boy the sk.lls of his wild mother, 
brought fire-breeding stones, the tools of mountain trait, 

from the rock . . . 

Airain that distinctive epithet; and now Phaunos is explicidy 
Etruscan, not Sicilian as he was before. Moreover Circe is 
‘wild’, agroterl- another adjective Nonnos uses elsewhere only 
for wild beasts and gods of the wild (Artémis in this case). 
The combination of that very une.xpe.cted epithet with t 
place-name Tyrsema must, I think, be another Hesiodic allu¬ 
sion - to the passage on Agrios and Latinos, rulers o te ame 

♦ 93 

Nonnos’ allusive érudition enables us to infer the tdentity of 
the Hesiodic ‘wild mao’. He is Faunus, the atin go o 
wild. 22 Nonnos, for his own purposes, humanises and trans¬ 
litérâtes him into Phaunos the hero, but still a lows us .10 
recognise him by that singular epithet and the un-Homenc 
wildness attributed to his mother Circe, 

Phaunos does not give us a foundation legend, thoug 

shall see that as Faunus he has a rôle m the naüve daines 
twins. What I hope this digression has shown is that 1 
offers a faint reflection, still just détectable more than a nulle - 
nium later, of the earliest Greek reaction to the land of the Tib ■ 
valley. Dense woods, a wilderness, a formidable pcopM 
famed Tyrsenoi’) - and ruling them, Latmos and the Wild M . 
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THE DESCENDANTS OF CIRCE 

lt was easy to expand the Hesiodic genealogy to accommodate 
other Italian pcopies: Auson, eponym of the Ausones of Cam- 
pania, was îdentified as another son of Circe and Odysseus; 
Prainestos, founder of the Latin citv of Praeneste, as a son of 
their son Latinos, 30 At least three different expansions claimed 
to explaîn Rome: Odysseus and Circe h ad yet another son, 
Rhomanos; or a daughter, Rhome, after whoni her brother 
Latinos named the city; or three more sons, Rhomos, Anteias 
an d Arc! ei as, e p o ny ms of R orae, An ti u m and Ard ea. 31 

The date of that last tradition is very eontroversial, 32 but two 
considérations suggest it. is early. First, the three ‘fraternal’ 
cities represent what may hâve been a political reality in the 
Iate sixth century (to judge by the terms of the Carthage 
treaty), but not at any identifiable time thereafter. 33 Second, 
the tri ad is an archaic pattern in genealogy, more likely to 
represent the thinking of an early systématiser than that of a 
playful Hellenistic littérateur , 34 

The seventh and sixth centuries were a very créative period 
in mythography and genealogy. Some time in the middle of the 
:xth. roughly contemporary with the Hesiodic poet in Boeotia 
and Stesichorus in Sicily, Eugammon of Gyrene composée! his 
7 elegony as a sequel to the Odyssey, His hero is Teîegonus, son of 
t >dysseus and Circe, who goes to Ithaca in search of his father, 
and kîlls him by mistake; he then takes his father’s body, with 
l’cnelope and Telemachus, to Aeaea, where Circe makes them 
immortal; in a spectacularly symmetrical conclusion, Telego- 
H us marries Penelope (his father’s widow) and Telemachus 
marries Circe (his father’s ex-mistress). 35 

VVhy must Odysseus 5 body be transported to Circe 5 s isiand? 
l'nrhaps there was a hero-cult of Odysseus that had to be 
• piained; certainly there was a tomb at Monte Circeo, later 
o 11 mtifîecl as that of Elpenor, where consultation of the dead 
■ putedly took place. 36 The plot of the Telegony evidently had 
otT, of an Italian slant than our surviving fragments reveal, 
lui ! he offspring of those two symmetrical marnages were 
i ' bpectively I ta lus and Latinus . 37 
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^ T elegony offered plenty cf 

Like the Hesiodic traditio , | ed the Lato city of 

scope for élaboration. . was t j ie ancestress of one ol 

Tusculum (bis daughter ^ 8 ^ ltalus> Telegonus’ son by 

the leading familles th ), hter Q f Latinus), who bore 

Penelope, marned Leukai 1a. ( g 39 ILeukaria > is a bilingual 
him Rhomos, the foundei ofR = alba]> s0 wh at this 

eponym for Alba onga‘ of A iba as the daughter ol 

genealogy expresses is t ^ ^ mother of Rome 40 

Latium, the wife ■„ de pendent of the story of Aeneas and 

Ail these versions are mdeper , 41 Bu t since Aeneas 

hlsTrojans.andthereforebke y , - ^ ^ ce „ tury , even 

is probably already m the proo f of lateness. One 

:sï“.r* «' >“ a 

Circe?) and wife of Aeneas. 


ACHAEANS AND OTHERb 

Late in the fifth century bc, 

ble polis for five or six gene - > Aeneas, who came mto 

Lesbos reported thautwasfound«lby ^ ^ ^ Qdyss . 
Italy from the land o t e ^ wB o ha( j pe rsuaded th( 

eus ; 43 he named the city after > (q their we arisomc 

other Trojan women to put . * 

wanderings by burning te s P ’ s and h is en emy Odyss- 
The unnatural association ■ - com bining two incon- 

eus clearly implies that with other versions of the 

sistent accounts; and ce 1 , as app lying it to a contcxl 

ship-burning story suggests ^ ? t did not originally 

(Aeneas’ flight from ro > ,1. p^e an older and more 
belong « Aristode reports women are slaves on 

intégral version of the1 story. ^ ^ afflicted so many ol dn 
Achaean ships, blown j, _ They land and winter al 

Greeks on their return ro _ ^ ' ? \ w here the women 

Latinion (the land of the Hesnodic Lirt ■ h thn 

burn the ships of their cap o s ancKoree^ ^ ^ ,,, 
D-^ratker than return to Gieecc. 

women burning Trojan ships. 
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It is îikely that Aristotle’s story was originally located in 
Southern Italy, at Siritis, where the river Nauaithos (‘Ship- 
blaze’) offered an aetiological context. 47 So we should 
probably recognise three stages of development. First, the 
Trojan women burn their captors’ ships in the far south of 
Italy; the Iikely context for that is the Greek colonisation of the 
eighth and seventh centuries (to explain a community of Greek 
men and non-Greek women?). Second, the same event is 
moved north to Latium, no doubt to express a conception of 
the Latins as at least half-Greek. 48 And thfrd, Hellanicus the 
înythological systématiser, manipulating a tradition of Creative 
nthnological genealogy that was already two centuries old, 49 
transferred it to the story of the wanderings of Aeneas and his 
Trojan refugees. That was not a natural context, but Hellani- 
rus’ authority made it canonical. 50 

Hellanicus 5 combination of Aeneas and Odysseus reappears 
!mich later in the riddling prophecies of Lycophron’s Cassan- 
dra, who stirs into her brew not only an allusion to the twins of 
1 lie' native Roman story but also the Etruscan founder heroes 

I .irchon and Tyrsenos, the sons of Herakles’ son Telephus. 51 
riutarch reports a tradition that Rhome was the daughter of 
frlephus, and married to Aeneas; that must express a concep¬ 
tion of Rome as an Etruscan city. 52 

Fyeophron’s description of Odysseus as nanos ( £ the dwarP) 
•tilijjÿcs to Hellanicus’ account of the Pelasgian king Nanas: he 
oui his peopie were driven out of Thessaly and eventually 
huiised ‘Tyrrhenia’ - hence the Etruscans were reaily Pelas- 
uik. 53 But according to Herodotus, writing about the same 
m as Hellanicus, the Etruscans were reaily Lydians. 34 One of 
Roman Foundation legends seems to be an attempt to 
Mirile these two authorities: the Tyrrhenians originated in 

I I ■ itly, then went to Lydia, then went to Italy! They were 

mu out (of Latium?) by Rhomis, tyrannos ofthe Latins, after 
mu Rome was named. That looks like a version designed to 
f that Rome was not an Etruscan city. 55 
(t n «triking that although Herakles, as hero and god, was 
P»V u in Rome by the late sixth century, there is no Herculean 
lit mil u don story. But there is a tradition which makes Latinos 
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the son not of Odysseus and Circe but of Herakles and the 
daughter (or wife) of Faunus. 56 It was Evander the Areadian, 
the other protagonist of the ‘Herakles at Rome’ story, who 
earned a foundation legend: Virgil alludes to the notion that 
Evander founded Rome, and nâmed it either after lus daugh¬ 
ter or after the prophetess who told him where to seule. 


THE END OF INNOCENCE 

What ail these versions hâve in commun is a sense oi Greek 
neuirality towards Rome. There might be an issue about 
whether the city was Latin or Etruscan, but that was not 
something most Greeks would feel strongly about, f rom the 
fourth century onwards, however, and urgently m the third, 
Rome became a serious problem for the Greek cities of Italy 
and Sicily - no longer just an interesting neighbour but a 
dangerous and eventually dominant power. ït may be possible 
to identify some new foundation stories which express this 

poli tic al reality. _ 

The Sicilian historian Alcimus, m the second hait ot the 
fourth century, offers a genealogy quite unlike anythmg we 
hâve yet seen: Aeneas was married to Tyrrhenia; their son 
Rhomylos had a daughter, Alba; her son ‘Rhodius (t ex tu al 
corruption for Rhomos?) founded Rome. 58 Ehis is the earliest 
datable evidenee for Romulus, and the way Alcimus uses him 
shows what readjustments were becoming necessary. Alba is no 
doubt the sanie as ‘Leukaria’, mother of Rhomos in the old 
tradition; Alba Lcmga symbolised the Latins, but Rome s 
eponym as her son implied a power relation that the victory o 
338 bc had reversed for ever. 59 So now Romulus must be her 
fother, and Alcimus’ genealogy combines old and new in reveal- 

ing confusion. . . 

Another Sicilian historian, Callias of Syracuse, was writing 
probably at the end of the fourth century. His account seems to 
hâve combinée! Trojan and Odyssean éléments 111 the tradi- 
tional way by making Rhome, the Trojan lady who burnt the 
ships, the wife of Latinos, identified as the son of Telemachus 
and Circe. 60 They had three sons: Rhomos, the usual Greek 
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male eponym of Rome; Rhomylos, the native eponym 
Romulus; and Tel ego nus, now startlingly reidentified as the 
grandson, not the brother, of Telemachus, and the grandson, 
not the son, of Circe. Why? Perhaps because Tusculum, Tele- 
gonus’ foundation, had lost its independence and acquired 
K oman citizenship in 381 bc; fraternal equality with Rome 
was the most that could be claimed for it now. 61 

An equally eccentric version, attributed b y Dionysius to a 
Roman source, probably originates from post-338 Campania, 
now incorporated into the Roman State. Aeneas bas three sons, 
Ascanius, Rhomylos and Rhomos (the same duplication of the 
Greek and the Roman eponyms that we fine! in Alcimus and 
(la llias). 62 They divide up Latium between them: Ascanius 
(blinda Alba, as in the orthodox Aeneas story; Rhomos founds 
< lapua, Ane his a (unknown), Aeneia (the Janiculum) and 
Rome. But Rome is then abandoned, and founded again 
lifte en générations la ter as a colony from Alba under ‘Rhomy¬ 
los and Rhomos’ - who are presumably the twins of the Roman 
Irgend. 63 

We see again the forced combination of inconsistent ver- 
dons. The second part of the story is late, after Eratosthenes 5 
1 hronology compelled the invention of the Al b an d'y nas ty. 64 
The first part reflects late-fourth-century realities, effecting a 
legendary ‘demotion’ of Gapua from an independent Trojan 
loundation (as it was aire ad y for Hecataeus in the sixth 
1 entury) to a leveî of merely fraternal equality with Rome. 65 
I bicasy polîtics produce uneasy mythology. 

An interesting variant on the Trojan story may also perhaps 
b:ile from this period. Roth Plutarch and Dionysius refer to a 
foundation of Rome by Rhomos son of Emathion, who was 
dent from Troy by Diomedes’ - that is, presumably, allowed to 
cHoape from the fallen city. Emathion was the legendary first 
long of Macedonia. 66 Was this version invented at the time of 
Alexander the Great, when Rome was beginning her conquest 
ofItaly? 67 

One effect of the Emathion story was to keep the Trojan 
ui'igin of Rome without committing oneself to Aeneas, Some 
( îreek historians, hostile to Roman daims, insisted that Aeneas 
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never left the Troad, which is certainly what Homer implies. 68 
Another way of saving both Homer and the Roman daim was 
to hâve Aeneas die in the Troad, but give him a son, Rhomos, 
who went to Italy and founded the city. 69 

The story of Aeneas in the west had probably been known 
sinee the sixth century, 70 but it was associated more with 
Lavinium, Aeneas’ legendary landfall and the cuit centre of 
Latium as a whole, than with Rome in particular. 71 In 338, 
however, Lavinium and the rest of Latium had corne under 
Rome’s control, and her cuits and myths had becorne equaily 
the cuits and myths of Rome. The fourth century already saw 
Roman families claiming Trojan descent, 72 and the Aeneas 
story beginning its inexorable progress as the favoured - and in 
due course, the official - account of the origins of Rome. 73 

Some versions of it we hâve already looked at, Others can be 
quickly summarised: Aeneas himself as the founder (a rare 
variant, despite Hellanicus’ precedent); 74 Rhomos and Rho- 
mylos as the sons of Aeneas; 75 Rhomos as the son of Ascanius; 76 
Rhome as the daughter of Ascanius. 77 We hâve an interesting 
expansion of that last version from Agathocles of Gyzicus: 
Aeneas leaves Troy with his granddaughter Rhome; they corne 
to the Tiber, and Rhome dedicates a temple ofFaith (. Pistis , 
Fides) on the Palatine; later, when a city is founded on that hill 
(by whora?), it is named after her. 78 Roman Faith was a 
concept of sonie diplomatie sïgnificance; her temple - on the 
Capitol, not the Palatine - probably dates from 257, and was 
the scene of a strikingly archaic ri tuai, 79 

Some of the versions we know of must hâve had a sig- 
nificânce which now escapes us. What did it mean, for 
instance, to give Aeneas four sons, Ascanius, Rhomylos, 
Rhomos, and Eu/yleon? 80 Or three sons, Rhomylos, Rhomos, 
and Maylles ? 81 (‘Maylles’ may be textually corrupt as well as 
unintelligible.) Or a wife De.xith.ea, daughter of Phorbas? 82 

There were various mythoiogical characters called Phorbas 
(‘the shepherd’), but the one most lîkely to be relevant here 
was a son ofHelios (brother, therefore, of Circe), whose daugh¬ 
ter Ambrakia was the mother of Dexamenos. Both mother and 
son are eponyms; D examen ai was a district in Ambracia in 
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oith-west Greece. Aeneas was said to hâve been received 
here by Dexamenos the father of Ambrax. 88 (Ambracia was 
loyal ca P ltaI ol kln g Pyrrhus. Rome’s great adversarv in 

h taT^VDeihhT' f 6 SC6ne °P n epk Siege by the Rouans 

lhe 9 J , T th ’ however , should mean ‘she who receives 
a goddess and the story of how her sons Rhomylos and 
Rhomos were brought to the Tiber bv ship and there 
pwered to the site of Rome, has overtones of the réception of 

Rome TI04 ^ ^ M ° ther of the ^ at 

That such events might hâve their effect on the foundation 

rt'portedbv aTf 7 SUggested by the ver y eccentric story 
lounded R 5 commentator on Virgil, that Rhome. w ho 

lounded Rome, was the daughter of Aesculapius - i.e. AskJel 

Rom T G 7 ek , g ° d of heaHn S- Aesculapius was brought to 
Ea ? P^auros, anc * installed in a temple on the Tiber 

■••in , just as the Great Mother was brought to Rome from 
h ygia, and installed in a temple on the Palatine 86 Aescula 

T,1 l 2 f BC: W ( ‘ Faid,,) ’ 25T ’ Magna Mater, 204 The 

Mablishment of Roman cuits, and the stories told about their 
■ '.gms, were evtdently part of the ‘ideas and circumstance’ of 
ge w ich could be reflected in foundation legend. 87 

WHERE ARE THE TWINS? 

‘? y T Iate fourth century, as we shah see in the next chanter 
■■ Roman story of the twins and the she-wolf already exfted 
W , C cl Gi eeks who wanted to make sense of Rome incoroo- 
|' “7• cr 17 mt ° their own ela horate mythology? 

II,,. fourthVenl Alc ™ us knows .c't Romulus in the second halfof 

- entury, but he is a Romulus without a brother just 

her eponym of Rome like the ‘Rhomos’ and Rhome’ of 
■ Greek stories. 88 Callias of Syracuse, at the turn of the fourth 
yd centuries, has Rhomylos’ as one of thne brothers 

on °8? kS Il i, i ke . the US f Ual s ‘y tegy fOT co-bining sépara te 
fOy I is interesting that west Greek authors com- 
.uaüvely close to Rome itself, are the first to remster 
•mulus, but even they seem not to know he has a twii For 
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Hegesianax, as late as the second century, ‘Rhomylos’ isjust 
one of four brothers. 90 

We cannot even assume that those authors who refer to iwo 
brothers ‘Rhomylos and Rhomos’ were necessarily aware of the 
twins s tory. 91 Some of them very probably were: the Dexithea- 
author had Rhomylos and Rhomos tipped out on to the bank of 
the river in a manner very remintscent of Fabius Pictor on 
Remus and Romulus; and the second part of an obviously 
composite anonymous version implies the dynasty of Alban 
kings which ends with the story of the twins. But both of those 
are clearly late, and Dionysius calls the second one ‘Roman’ 
anyway. 92 

Dionysius goes on to refer to a Roman tradition in which 
' Rhomylos and Rhomos’ were the sons of Aeriens’ daughter by 
an unnamed father. 93 That could well be an early version of the 
twins story, before the chronological researches of Eratosthenes 
in the third century made necessary the invention of the Alban 
kings. 94 But it need not be. The divine parentage implicit in the 
‘unnamed father’ story could be applied to a single founder, as 
it was by the third-century Greek author Antigonus (‘Rhomos, 
son ofZeus’). 95 

And who was the mother? Even when Aeneas’ marri âge to 
Lavinia had been acceptée!, there was still room for variety 
about the name of their daughter. Ilia, named after Troy? 
Rhea, named after the Phrygian goddess? 96 Or Aemilia, named 
after a great Roman Family? Aemilia is identifiée! as the mother 
of Romulus, but we are not told whether she bore the twins. 97 

It is clear that for some time after the appearance of the twins 
story, créative invention was still at work. 98 But gradually, as 
with Aeneas, an accepted version began to emerge. At some 
date in the late third or early second century, a pro-Roman 
benefactor at Chios instituted garnes in honour of the goddess 
Rhome, and dedicated an offering (probably a relief of the 
she-wolf and twins) 99 

comprlsing the story of the birth of Romulus the founder ofRome and 
his brother Remus. According to that story it came about that thry 
were begotten by Ares himself, which one might well consider to be a 
true story because of the bravery of the Romans. 
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The only obvious context for that is the late sixth century, 
when there is good evidence for Etruscan attempts to control 
Latium. 103 On the other hand, the story seems to mix up the 
Peneiope myth (unweaving the web), the birth of Servius 
Tullius (whose father Vulcan appeared as a phantom phal¬ 
lus), 104 and the familiar Fabian taie of the twins and the 
she-wolf. So is it an archaic survival, or the worfe of an irre- 
sponsible late compiler? Scholars are in deep disagreement. 105 

Tarchetios consults ‘the oracle of Tethys in Tyrrheniaf Why 
Tethys? Not to be confused with Thetis, the silver-footed 
Nereid who married Peleus and bore Achilles, 106 Tethys is a 
primordial power, daughter of Gaia and Ouranos, Earth and 
Sky, and consort of Okeanos, the river of Océan that surrounds 
the world. Throughout antiquity, from Homer to Nonnos, 
Tethys is a Symbol of the uttermost ends of the earth. 107 At 
what date could Etruria be ühought of in those ternis? Perhaps 
in the early fîfth century bg, when the Athenians were told to 
flee ‘to the ends of the earth? to avoid the invading Persians. 108 
It was a practical suggestion: do what the Phocaeans did (and 
what the other Ionians were advised to do), Cake to your ships 
and colonise the western Mediterranean. 109 

Heraclides of Pontus, in the late fourth century, described 
Rome as ‘a Greek city by the great sea. 5 , and the Gauls who 
sacked it in 387 as ‘Hyperboreansk That was an absurdity for 
his own time, but may be revealing for the world-picture of his 
sources. 110 For Heraclides was a Pythagorean, and his view of 
Rome may well be that of Pythagorean circles in Groton or 
Tarentum in the late sixth century bc. So great was Pythago- 
ras J famé as a philosopher-magician that disciples came to him 
not only from the Greek colonies of Southern Italy but also 
from Lucania and even Rome. 111 

The Hesiodic poet’s realm of Latinos and Agrios, ‘in a recess 
of the holy islandsf was well known to the Ionians of Asia 
Minor in the sixth century bg, Most of the evidence is archaeo- 
logical, and its cumulative impact is well expressed by 
Massimo Pallottîno: 112 

The effect of the refined Ionian civilisation on the citîes of Tyrrhe- 
nian Italy is widespread and deeply felt in the second half of the sixth 
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but four centuries later Plutarch evidentiy knew hlm only at 
second h and, in a slightly garbled form. 

There is nothing inherently improbable in the idea of a 
Roman founcladon story of the late sixth or early fiftli century 
bc - say, a génération after Stesichorus ( Geryoneis) and Eugam- 
mon ( Telegony ), and contemporary with Hecataeus, who h ad 
Cap u a founded by the Trojan Gapys. We hâve aire ad y h ad 
reason to suppose, earlier in this chapter, that some of the 
Greek accounts of R orne's origins may reflect poli tic al realities 
of the sixth and fifth centuries. The oracle' 1 s référencé to the 
strength (rhôme) of the future hero implies that he will be a 
Greek eponym, presumably Rhomos, 118 

What is extraordinary, however, is that this early Greek 
author evidentiy reported a native Roman story. The phantom 
phallus is a totally un-Greek concept. Greek gods do not mani- 
fest themselves in such a way. And it is not the king’s daughter 
who concernes the wonder-child, but a slave girl, Both éléments 
are présent in the parallel myth of Servius Tullius, ruler of 
Rome at some time in the mid-sixth century. 119 

The power of génération was identified as deus Genius, air cl it 
is surely he who was thought of as the father of the founder in 
Promathion’s taie. 120 Another wonder-child, the Etruscan 
Tâges, was the son of Genius; he was ; boni 5 from a ploughed 
field at Tarquinii, and taught Tarchon the Etrusca disciplina . It 
can hardly be a total coïncidence that the miraculous concep¬ 
tion in Promathion’s story takes place in the house of Tarche- 
tios. 121 As for the slave mother, that migki dérivé from Greek 
myth (the Trojan slave women who burn the Achaeans 5 ships 
at Latinion), but it is more probably a native feature. Satur- 
nus, the god of sowing, and thus of procréation, 122 was 
honoured in December ata festival when slaves were served by 
their masters; and on the last day of the Saturnalia, sacrifice 
was performed to the di mânes of sla ves at the supposed tomb of 
Larentia, foster-mother of Remus and Romulus in the Fabian 
version of the foundation legend. 12 ' 

When Tarchetios discovers that the slave girl, and not his 
daughter, has coupled with the phallus, he proposes, in his 
rage, to kill them both. But he is dissuaded by Vesta, who 
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appears to un in a dream. That too is surely a native Roman 

eatuie, refiecting the importance of the ancient cuit of Vesta 

at the kmg s house (regia) below the Palatine. Later sources tell 

us that the prophecies of Tages’ gave to the Vestals the 

feponstbihty for the lire in the sacred hearth, and that amono- 

lhe gods honoured in their cuit was Fascinus, the male 
organ, 124 

So if Mazzarino is right about Promathion, and I think it 
more l.kely than not that he is, then Plutarch’s choice of an 
titterly incredible’ version, to set beside the Fabius Pictor 
Slory, has preserved for us a wonderful archaic fossil. 

CONCLUSION 

k ng Chapter has tried t0 deaI with a bewildering mass of 
I, 1 f nd çontroversial materiai - fragments of lost and 
"lien undatable histonans, to be interpreted against the sliift- 
mg background of historical situations which are themselves 
py inadequately documented and incompletely understood. 

U suc i a case, no conclusion can hope to approach certainty* 

■ is was said at the outset, what is offered here is just hypothesis,’ 

| Dject always to replacement by better hypothèses when they 
'"inc along. But il there is any validity in the arguments 
IMcsented, we may draw some tentative conclusions from what 
llu t ( ' ree k authors said about the origins of Rome 
First if we exclude Diodes, the undated source of Fabius 
" lor, Remus is not named before the second half of the third 
11 u lury at the very earliestri 2 ^ 

Second that date provides also the first évidence for know- 

• ■ rc of the story ot the twins. Identification oi'Rhomylos as a 

'""Hier o Rhomos does not in itself imply the twins story it is 

.. . l,kcl y * e mere juxtaposition of a Greek eponym with a 

Ki rnian one. 126 

Ihircl, when Romulus first appears, in Alcimus in the mid- 
century, he appears alone. 127 

Rwrth, whatseems to be a Greek transcription ofan archaic 

l'-man legend imphes that the founder hero was a single son 
""i one of twins. 128 5 
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Fifth, though the tradition of Aeneas in the west was no 
doubt available from the mid-sixth century onwards, it did not 
become important in Rome till the late fourth. But it was then 
‘officially’ adopted, and grafted on to the Romulus s tory h 29 

And sixth, the Odyssean legend of the ofïspring of Circe, 
daughter of the Sun, may hâve been of partieular significance 
in archaic Latium and Etruria, as iilustrating and explaining 
native cuits. 130 

With those results in mind, limited and provisîonal as they 
are, we can now turn to the very different types of evidence 
that may help us to date the appearance of the Remus s tory at 
Rome itself. 
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. , or Rome Palazzo dei Conservatori: photos hy 

Avchacol^e. Institut, Rente (inst. negs, 
COU ^ 7O.652-3). 
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with cubs, much less with human infants. Four centuries later, 
a denarius of P. Satrienus (77 bc) shows a fcrocious she-wolf, 
without the twins, as a Symbol of Rome, 5 ' We cannot read that 
meaning back into the arehaic period, although a statue of 
Mars with wolves is attested at the god’s temple on the Via 
Appia in 217 bc, and a story of the battîe of Sentinum in 295 
may implv that already bv then the wolf was thought of as the 
beast of Mars, and of Rome, par excellence R 

So the bronze in the Museo dei Conservatori offers us a 
she-wolf but no human sucklings; elsewhere in archaic ïtaîy 
we lind the reverse, a suckling but no she-wolf. At Bologna 
(Etruscan Felsina), a funerary s te le of the late fifth century 
shows two scenes: above, a warrior in a chariot; below, a wild 
beast suckling a human clriîd (fig. 6). Though sometimes 
described as a wolf, it is clearly a feîine: perhaps a panther, 
possibly a lioness, 7 À contemporary document from Praeneste, 

( he foot of a late fifth-century bronze cista, shows what is clearly 
.t lioness suckling a child (fig. 7). 8 The motif of the new-born 
lüihy, abandoned to die but miraculously fed by wild beasts, is 
Wtdespread in many mythologie?; Telephus son of Herakles, 
Paris of Troy and Cyrus the Persian are among the most 
binious examples. 9 At least one version of it was evidently 
\ nrrent among the Latins and Etruscans in the fifth century bc. 

A ferocious she-wolf: wolves as the beasts of Mars: an infant 
iirklcd by a wild créature. The éléments of the Remus and 
Komulus legend are demonstrably présent in archaic Italy. But 
w h en were they combinée! into the Roman story? 

THE MIRROR 

< Un carliest evidence for the she-wolf and twins is a document 
1I1 a bizarre history (fig. 8 ). An engraved bronze mirror, 
ppo.sedly found at Bolsena in Etruria, was soid in Florence in 
111 7 7 to the collector Alessandro Gastellani. It was discussed at 
Istituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica the following 
u, but doubts soon emerged about its authenticity, and the 
■il * baser chose not to keep it. Evidently believing that it was 
(lierait only to metallurgists, he presented it to the Kingdom 
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of Italy’s new industrial muséum, where it remained until 
1939, In that year the Museo Artistico e Industriale was closed, 
and the mirror was passed to the Antiquario Comunale. 10 

It was widely assumed to be a fake, The principal eclitor of 
Eiruskische Spiegel , the authoritative collection of Etruscan 
mirrors, had said so in 1897; eighty years later his judgement 
was endorsed by the author of the standard work on the 
iconography of the Roman she-wolf, Cécile DuIière. JJ But 
wrongly. In a long and detailed discussion in 1982, Richard 
Adam and Dominique Briquel demonstrated that there is no 
reason to doubt its authenticity; they were able to show that it 
is of Praenestine workmanship, approximately datable to the 
third quarter of the fourth century bg . 12 A hundred years late, 
the mirror now présents itself as a crucial document for the 
interprétation of the Roman foundation legend. 

The scene it shows is a very strange one. The suekling 
she-wolf is on the side of a roc.ky hill; above, an owl and 
another bird (perhaps a raven?) perch on a dead tree; below 
lies a large lion, looking out genially at the spectator. There are 
Jour human figures, apart from the twins. (1) Above, lying 
nonchalantly on the rocks, is a young man, naked but for a 
cloak and hat. His left hand is raised in a gesture of refusai or 
larewell towards (2) a young woman, veiled and carrying a 
Üuîdike object. She has a sad expression, and looks intently at 
the young man. But he turns his head away, towards (3) a wild 
imm, bearded and dishevelled, who stands to the left of the 
•nrlding scene, as one of the two witnesses of it. He is naked 

• ircpt for boots and a goatskin cloak loosely knotted round his 
nn k by the forelegs; he carries a shepherd 5 s throwing-stick. 

• ipposite him, (4} another standing figure witnesses the suck- 
htm scene, and points at it with his right hand. He is bearded, 
ur.jring a belted tunic, and carrying a spear. 

These four figures hâve been variously interprétée! : 13 

1 Ihc god of the Palatine (Klügmann, Jordan); 

.1 protective genius (Adam and Briquel); 

11 n ’i n es ( We igel, Wisem an ) ; 

Rmstus/Faustulus (Pairault Massa). 
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P h0t y (inst. neg. 44°9)- 
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2 The shade of Rhea Silvia (Klügmann, Jordan, Rosenberg, 
Weigel ? Wiseman 1991); 

Garmenta (Wiseman 1991); 

Acca Larentia, mother of the Lares (Pairault Massa); 
Lara/Tacita, mother of the Lares (Wiseman 1993). 

3 A shepherd (Klügmann, Peter, Weigel); 

Faunus (Jordan, Wiseman 1991); 

a lupercus (Rosenberg, Adam and Briquel, Wiseman 1991); 
Faunus/Lupercus (Pairault Massa); 

Pan (Wiseman 1993). 

4 Faustulus (Klügmann, Jordan, Peter, Rosenberg, Wiseman 
I99i}; 

a sh e ph e rd ( We igel ) ; 

Thybris/Tiberinus (Pairault Massa); 

Quirinus (Wiseman 1993). 

11 was natural to start from the ‘known 5 - the she-wolf and 
iwjns - and in ter prêt the rest on the premise that the mirror 
Illustrâtes the foundation story. But sonie at least of the sur- 
immding figures are very hard to explain on that assumption. 
Vs Adam and Briquel point out, with some understatement, 14 

"ii s'aperçoit ainsi que l’hypothèse courante, qui voit dans notre 
mirüir la représentation de la légende romaine, ne va pas sans poser 
un certain nombre de problèmes, 

Moreover, what should be a working hypothesis tends to 
brvome a preconception leading to forced interprétations. For 
ample, Françoise-Hélène Pairault Massa takes it for granted 
doit the scene represents the Lupercal cave with the fig-tree 
I l iens Ru min a lis), even though no cave is visible and the tree, 
|uulrayed as dead and leafiess, is conspicuously not identifia- 
Iil* Similarly, Adam and Briquel ignore the iconographi- 
■ 111y compelling identification of the graceful young man in 
hhmm and petasos as Hermes, because ‘he has no part in the 
h 1 ncP; and despite his conspicuous interaction with two of the 
du r figures (his head turned to the wild man, his hand raised 
ihr woman who looks at him), they blandly describe him as 
jiurely décorative element, ‘very vaguely justifiée! by the 
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context’ 16 Even more extraordinary is Dr Pa-irault Massa 

identification of the figure on the right- standing 

dressed carrying a spear - as, of ail throgs, a rwer god. « hat is 

what hi has to be, despite everything atout h™, because 
agent of destiny that drives the cradle ot the twms 
predestined place (the Lupercal) is the H b • 

If the premise results in conclusions hke that, it is better 
abandon i My ow„ second attempt at an explanation makes 
fo almptions y about the wolf and twins, and tnes to accoun 
for the four mysterious figures in their own terras. I ihir k tha 
the two standing figures are Pan Lykaios, idenufied by the 

and Quirinaha on 15 and |7 ““y other 

named'festiva. dLring thatVnod was the Feraha (« Feb- 
Ziï tn honour ofTadta, or Muta, ‘the silent goddess , 

whose story is told by Ovid m the Fastu chatterbo x’ - 

gp e was a nymph called Lara or Lala, - , r 

Who warned IJ sister juturna to fiee the approaches1 of 
amorous limiter; furious, Jupiter tore out her longue a 
banished 1 er to the underworld, with Mercury (Hernies) as 

herescort : 19 

£S£.'?ftr=‘ijS3Ss : 3£ai 

tatls w-îïî-r '-f si' 1 ' 

and always keep watch in our City: they aie the Le . 

The Lares Praestites were the guardians of R ° me ) TTentral 
me likelv that the story of their parentage explams the central 
hranel 1 of the design on the mirror: 2 » at the top. Hernies and 
Tarifa' in the rnîddle, their children, the twiu Lares; at the 
bottom a wild beast (fera) to symbolise the FeraliaMn oui 
fiterary sources, varions implausible étymologies are offered 
“ Dl ail the name ‘Feralia’ and make it relevant to the cuit of 
the dead , 21 but the natural meaning is surely the one miplied 

here. 
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V 

The Romans had two periods of the year for placating the 
dead. The other was the Le mûri a (9, 11,13 May), in Hernies’ 
month, named after his mother Mai a, 22 between the festival of 
the Lares Praestites on the Kalends and the festival of Hernies 
himself (Mercury) on the Ides. 23 To us, February is three 
months before May; for the Romans, whose year originally 
began in March, it was nine months after May. So the mirror 
scene can be combined with the taie in Ovid and the dates in 
the calendar to produce a cohérent myth. 

The date of Lara’s mutilation, banishment and râpe will 
hâve been 1 May, the day sacred to the Lares, who were 
conceived then, and to Bona Dea ‘below the Rock’, in whose 
grove the act no doubt took place. 24 The days of the Lemuria, 
when angry ghosts are placated, 25 perhaps represent her bit- 
terness at the cruelty of her treatment. After nine months she 
gives birth in the underworld to the twin Lares; but now it is 
February, when the dead can again revisit the world above. 26 
Hernies complacently meets his Family at the Lupercal. The 
children will remain, suckled and protected by wild beasts, 
but their mother must return, the nymph of the infernal 
lake. 27 The twin Lares, protectors of the Roman State, are 
Ibiind b y Pan, god of the wild (and of the Lupercal), and 
Quirinus, god of the Roman People (Quintes). Hence the 
adjacent festivals — Lupercalia, Quirinalia, Feralia, on 15, 17 
and 21 February. The day after the Feralia, when the danger- 
nus days of the dead are over, the grateful Romans offer 
sacrifice to the Lares. 28 

This reconstruction is of course hypothetical. But it does at 
îeast account for the data, including the body language of the 
figures on the mirror. 29 If it is right, then the mirror is no help 
for Remus and Romulus - or rather, it is of only négative lielp, 
.is provîding a terminaspost quern. For if the twins suckled by the 
nhe-wolf could be reeognised about 340 bc as the Lares Praes- 
Utes, then it is hard to imagine that the Remus and Romulus 
Itory yet existed. As Albert Schwegler suggested long ago, that 
•ilory may hâve been created out of the pre-existing myth of 
Lara and the Lares. 30 
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THE 0 GU L NI AN MONUMENT 

S o far, then, Italy h as offered a sixth- or fifth-century she-wolf, 
but not suckling; two fifth-century wild beasts suckling human 
children, but not twins; and a fourth-century she-wolf suckling 
human twins, but evidently not Remus and Romulus. We seem 
to be closing in on our quarry, but hâve not yet found it. 

The first clear sighting cornes in 296 eg. Under that year, 
Livy h as the folio wing item: 31 

The curule aediles Gn. Ogulnius and Q. Ogulnius put several 
moneylenders on trial and confiscated their property, From this 
revenue to the public treasury they installed [i ] bronze thresholds in 
the Capitoline temple, [iij silver vessels for three tables in the shrine 
ofJupiter, [iii] Jupiter with a four-horse chariot on the roof, and [iv] 
statues at the Ficus Ruminalis of the founders of the city as infants 
beneath the she-wolf s teats; they also [v] paved with squared stone 
the way from the Porta Gapena to the temple of Mars, 

The translation is not quite certain: item (iv) could also be read 
as ‘they placed beneath the she-wolf’s teats statues of the 
founders of the city as infants’, which has led some scholars to 
believe that the Ogulnii did what Antonio Pollaiuolo (if it was 
lie) did eighteen centuries later, and addecl figures of the twins 
beneath an already existing she-wolf statue, whether the one in 
the Museo dei Gonservatori or another. 32 

‘Beneath the she-wolf’s teats’ (sub uberibus lupae) certainly 
seems to imply a standing animal. The mirror, on the other 
hand, showed the she-wolf iying down and offering lier teats to 
the twins, with lier head turned back to lick them, and that is 
the classic pose in li te rature for the suckling of Remus and 
Romulus. 33 It is likely that the O gui ni an monument combined 
the two approaehes, showing her with her head turned back to 
the twins, but standing. That at any rate is how she appears on 
one of the earliest issues of Roman coinage, the didrachms 
issued about 269-268 eg showing the head of Hercules on the 
obverse and the wolf and twins with rgmano on the reverse 
(fig. 17, p. 157 below), 34 Q Ogulnius was one of the consuls of 
26g, 35 and it is likely in any case that the coin design represents 
the monument. 
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ing. Livy calls the twins ‘the founders of the city’ } in the plural. 
As we saw in the first chapter, there were versions of the story 
in which Remus and Romulus ruled together. 42 Livy’s formu¬ 
la don here is inconsistent with his own narrative of the foun- 
dation in book i, and therefore probably cornes from his source; 
and his source, in turn, may hâve taken ît from the pontifical 
records or from the inscription on the monument itself. 43 

The iatter possibility may receive some support from an 
analogous monument erected six centuries later by the 
emperor Maxentius. The inscription was found in the 
Comitium, in front of the Curia îulia. It is a statue-base, and 
bears the d edi cation date 21 April, the traditional date of the 
foundation of Rome. The statue-group, now lost, was dedi- 
cated ‘To unconquered Father Mars, and to the founders of 
the eternal City’. 41 The use of the plural conditores, without 
naming the twins, is very reminiscent of Livy’s account of the 
Ogulnian monument. In each case the context is religious, with 
the implication of a cuit to the founder-heroes. Dionysius 
reports that hymns to the twins as the offsprmg of gods were 
sung by the Romans in his day, and an oath of loyalty quoted 
by Diodorus offers a precious glimpse of their place in the 
divine hierarchy of Rome: 45 

I swear by Capitoline Jupiter, by Vesta of Rome, by Rome’s father 
Mars, by Sol the founder of the race, by Earth who favours animais 
and plants, and also by the demigods who were the founders of Rome, 
and the heroes who together increased lier power, . . . 

Demigods ( hëmitheoi ) and heroes are powers of the sublunary 
sphere, but still immortals. 46 

Maxentius’ statue-group was in the Comitium; that of the 
Ogulnii was ‘at the Ficus RuminalisJ the fig-tree under which 
the she-wolf suckled the twins. 47 Our sources give us two 
locations for the tree, either at the Lupercal, which is where 
one would expect, or in the Comitium (fig. 9). The double 
tradition was explained by a miracle: the wonder-working 
augur Attus Navius in the time of the Tarquins had caused the 
tree to move of its own accord from the Lupercal to the 
Comitium, 48 That ought to mean that the Ogulnian 
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monument was in the Comitium, in which case Maxentius 5 
may hâve been a replacement of it. But Ûionysius reports a 
bronze statue group of the wolf and twins in a sacrcd enclosure 
(1 temenos) at the Lupercal. Sinee he describes it as { of ancrent 
workmanship 5 , the most économie al hypothesis is to identify it 
as the Ogulnian monument itself. 49 

Of the two places where the twin founders were evidently 
honoured, the symbolism of the Comitium is obvious enough: it 
was the meeting-place of the Roman citizen body, 50 But why 
should the Lupercal be, as Dionysius puts it, the dioly place’ of 
the story? At this point we approach the most complex and 
difficult part of the evidence for the foundation legend, namely 
its relationship with the annual ritual of the Lupercalia. Before 
addressing that, let us sum up what the Italian evidence lias 
revealed. 

Aire ad y in the fifth century ec, Et ruse a ns and Latins were 
familiar with the she-wolf as a Symbol of défiance, and with 
stories that involved wild beasts suckling hum an children. A 
story of a she-wolf suckling twins was known in fourth--century 
Praeneste, and evidently applied to lier neighbour and success- 
ful rival, Rome, But Remus and Romulus are not yet 
identifiable, if our interprétation of the Praenestine rnirror is 
right. (If it is not, then the scene on the rnirror remains 
unexplained.) The first cl car evidence for the she-wolf 5 s suck- 
lings as the twin sons of Mars, and the refore presumably 
Remus and Romulus, cornes with the Ogulnian monument of 
296 BG. 

With a terminus ante quem of 296, and a probable terminuspost 
quem between thirty and fifty years earlier (for the rnirror 
cannot be more closely dated), the Italian evidence is consist¬ 
ent with the inferences drawn in the last chapter from the 
varions Greek accounts of the origins of Rome. Provisionally, 
at least, it looks as if Remus and his twin brother are créations 
of the late fourth century rg. And ifwe can trust Livy’s accouni 
of the Ogulnian monument, the story seems to hâve begun with 
both twins as the founders of the city. 


CHAPTER 6 


The Lupercalia 


GERMALUS AND LUPERCAL 

They were twins, and they were suckled by a she-wolf TW 
^ bastc data of the Remus and Remis story unlS ail 
■ e other éléments, they are immutable. 1 They correspond to 

* OP ° gr T!’ iCa f‘ emS - The si °P e <**• Palatine where the 
• _ grounded and üpped the twins out was called Cermalus 
to Gcrmalus, from y germant, ‘brothers’;* there was a fig-tree 
r C f ed } FlC , us Rumina Iis, from rumis or ruma, ‘teat’-* and 

s P c a Jw,t r P C 1 T th£ . S, ° Pe Where the --le happened 
was called Lupercal, from lupa, 'she-wolf 5 . 4 

At least two, and probably ail three, of these etymoloçies sa 

Uick t0 Varro the mid-first century ec. But other ekla 

"..nous, not mvolvtng the story of the twins, were available for 

■ three names. Cermalus, for example, appears in a remark- 

II®P assa S e about Sibylline prophetesses written by Clement 

Alexandrin (about ad eoo), whose source may Lve been 

« L’ Greek scholar Eratosthenes: 5 ~ 

*' U Ë î ontus p. wor k On Oracles refers to these [the Phrv- 
and Erythraean Sibyls]. I say nothing of the Egyptian [Sibyll 

7 oC the J tahan who dwelt at th! K armai J in Romeand 

Z:S. ]0Unded ^ Cült ' PlaCe ° fPan “ Rome which is 

S was the prophétie goddess whom the 

; "ans called Carmenta or Carmentis, from carrmna, ‘songs’ 

" '""Pheces-.o So Clemenfs reference evidently présupposés 

Whl , Ch L™ 31115 was not ‘Germalus,from 
, but Carmalus, from carmma\ an item not in the 
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story of Remus and Romulus, but in that of Evander and 
Garmentis. 

Simllarly, the Ficus Ruminalîs couki be expïained by référ¬ 
encé either to the Tiber, of which ‘Rumon’ was supposed to be 
the ancient naine, 7 or to the 'rumination’ offlocks at midday in 
that shady place. 8 (Plutarch’s description of the site of the 
Ficus Ruminalîs owes something to both these ideas: 'a bank of 
the river, washxng against a grassy meadow, shaded about with 
low trees’. 9 ) High noon, when the docks seek the shade, is when 
Pan is dangerously présent, 10 so pexdiaps this ‘pastoi'ar expla- 
nation of the fig-tree’s name is another allusion to the cuit of 
Pan, the herdsmeiPs god, at the Lupercal. 

For the Lupercal, three étymologies are known which do not 
involve the she-wolf story. The fii'st is a simple calque from the 
name of Pan Lykaios, whose home was on Mount Lykaion in 
Arcadia: as lupus (Latin) means the same as lykos (Greek), so 
Lupercal means Lykaion, the place of ‘Lycaean’ Pan. 11 The 
second is another pastoral reference: Lupercal from lu pi arcen- 
tur , the place from which Svolves are kept away’ from the 
flocks. 12 The third is even more linguistically far-fetclied: 
Lupercal from luere per caprum , ho expiate through a goatfi 
referring to the sacrifice of a goat at the Lupercal on the day of 
the Lupercalia (15 February). 13 That brings us to the final 
element in an amalgam of myth, topography and ritual per¬ 
formance. 

About sixty years before the Trojan War (I summarise the 
narrative in Dionysius of Halicaraassus), 14 the young Evander 
left his native Pallantion in Arcadia, driven into exile by his 
political enemies. With two ship-loads offollowers, he sailed to 
Italy to found a colony. Faunus, king of the Aborigines, gave 
them land, and on the advice of Evander’s mother, the proph- 
etess, they settled at a hill by the Tiber which they named after 
their home city. There they founded cuits to their native 
divinities - to Lycaean Pan at the bottom of the hill and the 
goddess of Victory at the top. Pan’s sacred precinct was the 
Lykaion, or Lupercal: 

In ancient finies, it is said, there was a large cave below the hill, 
roofed over with a dense thicket and with springs at the bottom 
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THE RITUAL 

‘The third dawn after the Ides looks upon the naked 
Luperci/ 19 The Luperci were sacerdotes, a word for which the 
usual translation ‘priests 5 is quîte misleading. 20 They were not 
men of dignity and seniority like the augurs and pontifices; what 
characterised them was youth, nudity and vigorous activity. 
But they were responsible for carrying out the ritual on this 
occasion, just as the leaping Sahi (also young and vigorous, 
though not naked) were responsible for their ri tuais in March. 21 
The Luperci were organised as a sadalitas or collegium , with a 
magister in charge, 22 but it is not necessarily the case that ail the 
members of it took part in the run each year; possibly the 
running was done by selected young men who thereafter 
became members of the college. 23 

What happened at The third dawn after the Ides’ is 
described by Plutarch: 24 

They [the Luperci] slaughter goats; then, when two youths of noble 
birth hâve been brought to them, sorae ofthem touch [the youths] on 
the forehead with the bloody knife, the others bring wool soaked in 
milk and immediately wipe the bloocl off. After the wiping-off the 
youths must laugh. 

The sacrihcial victims were skinned, and the hide eut up into 
strips. We may assume that they were also butchered, and the 
méat cooked on spits, as was usual after a sacrifice. 25 That must 
hâve taken sonie time. À passage in Ovid describes the ‘priests’ 
[sacer dotes) cooking the entrails on the spits at midday; thosr 
who are invited hâve corne to share the méat, and the young 
men are spending their time at exercise and sport. 26 

The Luperci were divided into two groups, the Fabiani and 
the Quinctiales, named after the patrician gentes of Fabii and 
Quinctih 27 (It is disputed whether that was an original featim 
or a later development; a third group, the Iuliani, was added m 
4,5 bc.) It is possible that the two ‘youths of noble birth’ in 
Plutarch' 1 s account were the leaders of the two groups. In f lin i 
case, we should probably distinguish between the Luperci a» d 
college, no doubt responsible for the sacrifice, the eeremoiq 
with the knife, the skinning ofthe goats and the préparation u! 


The Lupercalia g ^ 
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that the Luperci were thought of as capri, ‘he-goats’, 36 Since 
grex can in any case mean a group of peopie as well as a flock of 
goats or sheep, it would be a particularly appropriate word to 
apply to the Luperci, and Varro’s greges humanae (plural) may 
well refer to the two groups into which the young men were 
divided. If so, then they ‘girdled’ the Palatine. Perhaps they 
spread ont from the Lupercal and encircled the hill Hke beaters 
(an appropriate simile)? In that case the encirclement was not 
the route of the run, for there was no route. I think we should 
imagine them running about ail round the Palatine, with the 
whole afternoon taken up by their exeiting an tics, and gravi - 
tating towards the Forum by the end of the day, with a final 
sacrifice at the Comitium. 37 

If the Palatine was girdled with quasi-goats, the Luperci 
were girdled with the goat itself. Or so at least they were in the 
first century bc, for it is évident that there were changes over 
time in the costume of the ! naked Luperci’. Pompeius Trogus, 
as excerpted by Justin, reports a statue of Pan Lykaios at the 
Lupercal, hraked with a goatskin cape, the costume in whicli 
the running is done nowadays at the Lupercalia in Rome’. 311 
Since Trogus was a Narbonensian, and may not hâve had 
first-liand expérience of the Roman ritual, ‘nowadays’ prob- 
ably refers to the time his source was writing, whenever that 
was. The statue of Pan in a goatskin cape sounds early; the 
iconography is that of the Pan-figure on the fourth-century m 
mirror from Praeneste (fig. 8, p. 68 above). According (o 
Trogus’ contemporary Aelius Tubero, a Roman aristocrat wbn 
will certainly hâve known about the Lupercalia at first harwl 
the Luperci wore the skin of the sacrificed goat as a loinclofii, 
Ovid and Plutarch confirm that al! they had on was a cinctus < u 
perizôma , the minimal covering used by young men at ex< i 
cise, 39 

It is reasonable to infer a change in costume, no doubt Un 
the sake of modesty, between the time of Trogus’ source and 
the thirties bc, when Tubero was writing. Augustus may hm 
taken it still further. He was certainly concerned about ils 
moral dangers of the Lupercalia (he forbade boys befotc j 
âge of puberty to take part in the run), and the visual evidt u #1 
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fera quaedam sodalitas et plane pastoricia atque agrestis germano- 
rum Lupercorum, quorum coitio ilia silvestris ante est instituta quam 
humanitas atque leges . . . 

A quite savage broîherhood this, downright rustic and uncouth, 
consisting of those genuine wolf-men whose famous woodland pack 
was founded long before civilisation and law! 

In this passage Cicero plays on the HvolP élément in the word 
Lupercus ; his learned contemporary Varro thought that the 
Luperci were originally transformed into wolves., like the initi¬ 
âtes in the Arcadian mysteries of Mount Lykaion. 50 That looks 
like an erudite inference from the familiar équation of Lupercus 
and Lykaios , with Varro’s knowledge of the Arcadian cuit 
grafted on to the Roman one. But his idea cornes close to the 
explanation offered by modem comparativists, who very 
plausibly infer an initiatory rite in which adolescents had to 
live wild, like wolves, before returning and being accepled as 
fully adult members of the commun! ty, 51 

As we saw in chapter 4, the first identifiable Greek réaction 
to the peoples of Latium and Etruria was the naming of Agrios, 
The wild man’, as a son of Circe and Odysseus and the brother 
ul'Latinos. That is in a Hesiodic author of the sixth century bc, 
nr possibly even earlier; at sorae later stage, in an unknown 
author exploited by Nonnos, Agrios was identified as 
l'haunos’, a Greek translitération of the Latin Faunus, pro¬ 
phétie god and mythicai king of the Àborigines of Latium. 52 
Smce Faunus in some Latin authors is the god of the Lupercal 
1 h 11, 53 wildness was evidently the cult’s defining characteristic 
u a very early date. 

Two of Cicero’s adjectives - agrestis and silvestris - corres¬ 
pond to the Greek word agrios. But he also calls the Lupercal 
biüdierhood pastoricia, ‘appropriate to herdsmen’, and it is to 
Gif. pastoral nature of the cuit that practically ail the details 
kfinwn to us apply, The Luperci may hâve lived wild as wolves 
nu. e upon a time, but in the ritual as reported by our sources 
h- v are thought of not as wolves but as goats. 54 Apart from the 
liune ‘Lupercalia’ itself, and the hint implicit in Hesiod’s 
'•".nos, ail our évidence seems to post-date the introduction of 

« adian Pan, god of goats and herdsmen, as the divinity 
I m Hiding at the Lupercal. 
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The cuit of Pan at Rome dates back at least to the third 
century, since it was mcntioned by Eratosthenes, and probably 
to the fourbi, ifwe are right to identify Pan as the wiid man on 
the Praenestine mirror. 55 The fifth century is also possible, but 
before that it is unlikely that Pan was widely known outside 
Arcadia. He probably came to Rome after the Dioscuri and 
Apollo (484 and 431 bg) and before Asclepius (292 bc ). 56 As 
always, our sources are synchronie, unaware of development 
over time. In Tibullus’ picture of primeval Rome, 57 

cows grazed on the grassy Palatine, and lowly huts stood upon the 
eitadel ofjupiter. A Pan drenched with offerings ofmilk had his place 
in the shade of a holm-oak, and there was a wooden Pales made by a 
peasanf s crook-knife, On a tree was hung the offering of a roving 
shepherd, a trilling Pan-pipe consecrated to the woodland god . . . 

In this learned and highiy allusive passage, Pan in a Palatine 
context must be a référencé to the LupercaL 58 

So the modem comparativist interprétation may be wel- 
comed as a working hypothesis for the prehistoric origins of the 
ritual; but the individual éléments reported by our sources 
could corne from any of the various stages in its development, 
either very ancient or comparatively recent phenomena, Thus, 
the Pan cuit is early but not ‘original’; the flagellation of 
women dates only from the third century bg; the nakedness of 
the Lu perd undergoes a progressive modification; their divi¬ 
sion into two named groups may be an innovation, as the 
addition of a third group certainly was. What is clear from firsl 
to last, however, is that the ritual never became obsolète. Il 
always mat tered to the welfare of Rome. 59 


RITUAL AND MYTH 

How much help can this necessarily provisional account of the 
Lupercalia be for our enquiry into the Roman foundatiou 
legend? Which (to put it crudely) came first, the ritual or tin 
myth? 

To that question there can be only one answer. If the 
Lupercalia ritual had been devised to explain or commémorai 1 
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theft was reported. 66 Some authorities build liais épisode into 
the narrative of the Foundation legend, to explain the capture 
of Remus by Numitor’s herdsmen. 67 Others give the aetiology 
a looser connection with the narrative, explaining the running 
and the high spirits by référencé either to the twins’ victory 
over Àmulius or to Numitor’s allowing them to found their 
own city. 68 (Ovid’s aetiology of the flagellation of women falls 
into thaï category; but it is attached to a latex stage of 
Romulus’ career, after the death of Remus. b9 ) 

Since the twins’ life as adolescents was that of herdsmen, 70 
this part of the s tory was easily adaptable to the Lupercalia as a 
cuit of Pan, But the Pan cuit was supposedly introduced by 
Evander and his Arcadians long before Numitor’s daughter 
gave birth to the twins, with the resuit that the Foundation 
s tory h ad to be uneasiiy accommodated to a Palatine seule¬ 
ment that h ad aire ad y been found ed once before. So when we 
find the suckling scene narrated at the boly place dedicated to 
Pan by Evander, and the grown twins portrayed as taking part 
in a ri tuai to Pan that Evander h ad brought from his native 
Arcadia, 71 w T e may take that as an indication that the stofy of 
Remus and Romulus evolved later than the story of Evander, 
and h ad to be aclapted to it. 
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Here is the passage, in Hare and Thirlwall’s 1828 English 
translation: 2 

When the inhabitants of Rome, as their town began to rise out of 
insignificance, and they could utter the Roman name with joy, 
looked back upon their dark period, and retraced in thought the 
growth of their community, it was natural for them to call the 
founder of their nation Romus, or, with the inflexion so usua] in their 
language, Romulus, If there was in their neighbourhood a town 
called Remuria, inhabited by a kindred race, which had been sonie- 
times allied, sometimes hostile to them, and had sunk before their 
amis, they might consider its founder, Remus, as the twin brother of 
Romulus, slain by him in a fit of irritated passion: and in proportion 
as a double State, of peculiar character, established itself amongst 
them, the fiction which represented the city as founded by twins, 
became the more firmly hxed, 

Remuria, in the story, is where Remus wanted the city to be 
founded, and where Romulus buried him after the fatal qu ar¬ 
rêt. 3 (Niebuhr identified it as the hill behind S, Paolo fuori le 
Mura, though that is neither ‘five miles from the Palatine’, as 
in the Origo gentis Romande, nor ‘thirty stades from Rome’ — i.e. 
from the gâte? - as in Dionysius, 4 ) ‘The conclusion which mu si 
be drawn from ail this is, that in the earliest times there were 
two towns, Rome and Remuria, the latter being far distant 
from the city and from the Palatine . . . Thus we hâve a double 
kingdom which ends with the defeat of Remuria.’ 5 

But that was not the whole story. Niebuhr believed, as havc 
many after him, that Rome then ‘united on ternis of equality’ 
with a Sabine village on the Quirinal, thus creating a new 
double state, D And later still there was the patrician—plebeian 
duality, as a resuit of which ‘Remuria’ was identified with the 
plebeian Aventure, 7 Niebuhr was untroubled by the explana- 
tory overkill. He believed in a primitive poetic tradition which 
outlived its original stimulus: 8 

A double people the Romans certainly continue to be until low dowu 
in the historical âge: this could not but be indicated symbohcally on 
many occasions. The poem on the twin-brothers lias no other 
meaning: and ifit was first occasioned by the union of the Aborigines 
and the Pelasgians, or of Rome and Remuria, it was preserved by 
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of Romans and the [Sabine] Quirites; and it gained the most 

IR , lealt Y rom ' '' relation between the patricians and the 
plcbcians. 

» hi\y the first stage of Niebuhr’s reconstruction accounts for 
Ht ongin of the story, for Remus 3 name, and for Remus’ death, 

' /n the other hand, only the last stage - the patrician-plebeian 

I «muict - would be regarded today as safely historical. 

. Phe next great historian of Rome, Albert Schwegler in 
' idnngen m 1853, took a quite different view, Dismissing as 
l lm T ldded what he called Niebuhr’s allegorical or symbolical 
ippioach to the myth, he proposée! instead a religious expla- 
Ut" ion. Schwegler noted that Rome’s protecting gods, the 
l ; ,rrs Pniestit.es, were twins. 9 Which set of twins came first? 

, 1U ; mus and Romulus: their story was too problematical to 

ht ' or *& maL The twm Lar es must be very ancient, and the twin 
(mmders dérivée! from them, 

Schwegler appealed to the analogy of the Greek Dioseuri 

II m lhe Vedic Asvtns, but supposer! that the Romans devel- 

' Lie aiK4ent motd rn a particular way, with one twin cast 
' Lh ^ envious and unlucky antagonist. The fratricide is merely 
" hol °gical: he ches who violâtes the sanctity of the walls. 10 As 
f'f Remus name, that could be an expression ofhis unlucky 
ijlfltus: remores in augury are birds that signify delay, and 
l- inuna is the Aventine, the place of unsuccessful and ill- 
mnened augury, 11 The Remuria that was five miles or thirty 
.nies away is swept aside as a misunderstanding, a ‘groundless 
(Ion blet 01 the A vendue Remuria. 

rhe last P oint is clearly the weakest. Why should anyone 
' ff hâve wanted to put Remuria anywhere else, if the Aven- 
l ' ,,r, i was its necessary location? Nor is the explanation of 
rK cm us convmcing, since remores were delaying birds, not 
|>n ihcally unlucky ones. 12 But the ingénions icïea that the 
iwms story was derived from the twin Lares is confirmed, I 
dnuk, by the Praenestine mirror (which turned up 24 vears 
'l«T Schwegler’s history was published). Ironically, it was just 
If NK point that the third of the great Germans, Theodor 
Mommsen, explicitly rejected in his article on the Remus 
fi gr.net in ï 881. 13 
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For the creator of the Romisches Staatsrecht , the explanation of 
the legend was naturally a constitutional one. Mommsen drew 
attention to the phraseology of Cassius H c min a in the mid- 
second century bc: both Remus and Romulus were invested 
with imperium, ‘on the understanding that they should arrange 
between themselves about the kingship' - just like Roman 
magistrates, whose powers were equal. So the story has nothing 
to do with monarchy, but with double authority in a free State. 
Remus, and the idea of twin founders, becornes necessary when 
power is shared between two magistrates of equal status. 14 

According to Mommsen, then, Remus was added to an 
existing foundation legend in order to justify a new concept of 
constitutional collegiality. As a later addition, his name may 
hâve been créa te d ! by a simple but non-organic différentiation 
from the main one [Romulus]’; it would hâve been Remulus, 
except that by now the -ulus ending had corne to carry a 
diminutive s en se, 15 That seems a less than compelling expla¬ 
nation; and Mommsen had even more trouble with R émus’ 
death, which he rightly described as ‘oui: of harmony 5 with the 
rest of the story as he understood it. 16 He offered two expla- 
nations - first, that the story of'T. Tatius and the Sabines made 
Remus unnecessary as a symbol of double authority (but that 
should mean that Remus could b eforgotten, not that a story of 
his murder had to be invented), and second, that since the 
Republic was the opposite of monarchy, the double-kmgship 
idea itself was less useful (but in that case, why was the story 
invented in the first place?). 

SCHULZE AND AFTER 

Thanks to Mommsen’s authority, that was how the State of the 
question remained for more than twenty years. 17 Then, in 
1904, Wilhelm Schulze of Gôttingen published his systematir 
res e arches into Roman nomenclature, Gur Geschichte lateinischeï 
Eigennamen. Of his 596 pages, 360 were devoted to Etruscan 
nanre-formafions and their survival in Latin; among the thou- 
sands of examples were remue and ruminas, Latinised 
respectively as Remnius (or Remmius) and Romilius. Right al 
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ihe end of his disquisition, in the ehapter on place-names 

Chu ze P lcked U P *ese two items and modestly offered his 
answc, t° a big question - ‘Was ist RomaT'* It added a new 
dimension to the mvestigation of the Remus legend 
T. Rom,1,us (or Romuliüs) Vaticanus is nam. <1 in the fasti as 

W trW 5 tnbmR r Ua *°">uBa), first rfthe 

., , T s ’ f hlCh 0CCU P led Und on the right bank of the 
_ iber evidendy took Us name from the familyri 9 J us t as the 

T eC1 " Were " amed after Caecuius, 20 so. Schulze argued 
Romulus was the eponym of the gens Romilia , who were origi- 
. a y >“ m lnas, from the Etruscan side of the river 21 Their 

nameT N T G™ R ° me and S iven i( his ow >’ family 

T ° n y that> but ‘ the memory of a hostile brother’ 
dung ,o place-names like Remoria, which must hâve been the 
seulement of the remue; ‘so Remus too turns out to be the 
eponym of an Etruscan gens\ 

Schulze had shifted the argument on to the linguists’ terri- 
ury, an it is no accident that when the new journal Glotta 
■ ippeared in 1909, the first number included a long article on 
Remus und Romulus’ by one of the éditons, Paul Kretschmer 
\ lenna Kretschmer proposed to reverse Mommsen’s recon- 
,1 TT by lnakln e Remas the original founder and Romulus 
^later add.oon, He basée! this on a purely Iinguistic argu- 
,iie Gleek sources normally call Remus ‘Rhornos’ the 
f/TT °T 0me - wh,ch ««plies a stage in the Roman tradi- 
“ Tfr RemUS was the 0nly fo ander. 22 Like Schulze he 
■yepted Remus and Romulus as real names; his argument was 

each bad been used as an eponym of Rome at successive 
T m the création of the tradition (though neither was 

d T US had the W10ng V0wel - Romulus an 
I syllable) and then joined as brothers in a single story. 

1 - ie story ecame problematic, Remus’ primacy was for- 

* T aad a ™ otIve had t0 be found to get rid of him. There 
H. “‘T ? lu f toncal or mythical, nothing svmbolical or 
; II. gorteal just pure story-telling-, the laws and techniques of 
' ."! 1 P l °duced the development of the legend. 24 

i ; 4t seen4S an inadéquate explanation for a story involving 
kÜlm » ° f a twjn ‘ Kretschmer’s article is important not for 
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its main argument, which is quite unconvincing, but for the 
attention he drew to two neglected facts. First, that Propertius 
treats R émus’ death as a human sacrifice for the city’s walls; 25 
and second, that Festus préservés a tradition calüng Romulus 
‘Alteilus’, the diminutive of aller, as if to make him just the 
second one’. 26 

Schulze’s theory was dangerously seductive. Suppose, wrote 
Josef Mesk in Wiener S tudieu in 1914, suppose that the Romans, 
at sonie unknown date, were looking for an eponymous 
founder on the Greek model, and two important gentes with. 
liâmes similar to 'Rome' both claimed to supply one. This 
dispute of honour between the Romilii and the Remnii couid 
hâve been solved by the expédient of making their respective 
eponyms twin founders. Splendid - except that the Remnii 
were never a gens at Rome, important or otherwise, as Schulze 
well knew. 27 But let it pass, The story, Mesk suggested, later 
became problematical, a second founder being not oniy super¬ 
flu ou s but extraordinary, and so the Romans got rid of the one 
whose name sounded less like ‘Rome’. 28 

That marks a nadir of interprétative plausibility. But though 
lus solution was so unconvincing, Mesk did at least understand 
the problem. As he pointée! out, what one expects in a twins 
story is harmony and equality; the violent removal of one of 
them is a paradox. How different from Ettore Pais, whose Storia 
crïiïca di Roma dismissed the death of Remus as 'an élément of 
minor importance’ in the legend! 29 

A much more elaborate and ingenious variant on the 
Schulze hypothesis was produced by Arthur Rosenberg in his 
Pauly—Wissowa article on Romulus. He proposed, in the first 
place, the inclependent existence of an an dent indigenous story 
involving Romulus, ancestor of the infer réel Etruscan ruma 
(whence ruminas and the Romilii), and a Greek version which 
characteristically attributed the foundation of Rome to an 
eponymous Rhomos; the two were then linked, probably in the 
fifth century bc, by maki n g Romulus and Rhomos twin 
brothers. Rosenberg foliowed Kretschiner in explaining 
Remus as a Latinisation of Rhomos; the Romans, having no 
Personal name Romus, used the nearest-sounding name the y 
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know, namely Remus (from Schulze’s Etruscan remue) 

of it'LTo e n, RemmiUS R — » Latin fort 

their existent fif i ^ wl,at the evidence » for 

q iStence 111 fifth-century Rome. 30 Predictably there is 
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Hu„h I a centur y- In The Cambridge Ancient Hisïory (ro>8) 

S u® Ust acce P (ed Rosenberg’s explanation, compl e with 
■ h he s mysterious Remmii . 32 The ancient derivaL TZ 
name Remus was still ignored. 


back to politics 

l'he exception mentioned above was Jérôme Carconi.no 

tfrsa'racclaiirT * e Ca P ito1 ’ was Publûhed, to 

I ln T 9 2 5 - His argument was a complex one 

' >Cnd T# f ° n the h yP 0 thesis of a Sabine take-over of Rome in 
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she-wolf’, and the death of Remus was made necessary by the 
défection of Capua to H an ni b al in 216. 35 

What matters here is not the improbable idea about the 
vicissitudes of the she-wolf statue, but the welcorne return of 
poli tic ai expl anation for the legend of the twins. Schulze’s 
étymologies are simply ignored; like Nie bu h r and Mommsen, 
Carcopino assumes that the story must belong in some historic- 
ally intelligible context, and expl ai n some fundamental duality 
in the Romans’ conception of their world at that time. Like 
Nîebuhr (but unlike Mommsen), he even finds an intelligible 
motive for the removal of Remus. What he do es not do is 
expl ai n the name. Twins hâve to be equal, and according to 
Carcopino it would hâve privileged one over the other if either 
h ad been an eponym of Rome, So ‘ils furent désignés tous 
deux par des vocables voisins’, suggesting the identification 
without requin ng it. 36 That is weak, not to say evasive; 
‘Romulus 3 just is a n e pon y m of Ro me. And what h as ‘ Remus 1 
to do with Capua? 

After Carcopino, no one thought seriously about the twins 
story until the sixties, when an article by Joachim Classen and 
a brilliant but controversial monograph by Hermann Stras- 
burger resumed the political thème, 37 with spécial référence to 
the death of Remus. 

Classen insisted that the story of the twins was not, as 
Rosenberg had suggested, the awkward resuit of conflating 
different foundation s tories. He saw it as a cohérent whole, 
created in the republican period in orcler to illustrate the 
nature of kingship, from which the Romans were now free. 
Kings must rule alone; so if two men are equaliy entitled, 
murder must follow. 38 Mommsen, who also thought it ;i 
republican story, had seen it as symbolising the shared powc 
of magistrales, and had failed to account for the murder, 
Classen’s opposite theory explains the murder, but fallu 
to account for Remus’ presence in the story in the firsi 
place. Was he inventée! simply in order to provide a murder 
victim? 

Yes he was, according to Strasburger. Here the death ol 
Remus is one élément in a mu ch wider argument about llir 
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nature ol the foundation story as a whole C m 1 > 

mg 1,emS biography of the fonnder ofW» ' 

* an unknown 

3 Hn youth was spent in banditry. 

4 His followers were xnerely accumuiated riff-raff 

5 He cheated his brother in th* ■-> ralL 

6 He killnd juo r , 1 the a TÇnry contest. 

7 He got women for lus city VyZlent^ 

H, D. Jocelyn soon added another item ; 40 

contest were 


Only by amrnih^th"^ "5 a "p. elem f n,s be explained? 
<i«e When Rome® agit iv l°? ° f * e twns ^ape at a 

and that some at lelTol he T" WaS causin S tiostUity, 

Rome’s enemies^to d^credit^ler ^ S ° deS “ “ ^ £ 

^ ^ «***,« not 

"«stance, merelyto assert that ‘thrT *° \ nadec l uate > for 
the idea that they were the He ■ C oma ns took rn their stride 

haLricide in tht 'V C les gndante of robbers and had a 

■Il Nte éléments t ht a cumeT ° f ' !h «> city* Though not 
'■isie insight that di c -ed ® convincing,’* the 

.te story at a dl l , epl ?° deS a complet origin 

■• ••• politically controversTal '^ Charactenstics of *e Romans 

assumed dkt 1 f “ P ,ausibfe °"e. Stras- 

" iTks and Etruscans hostile t 0vers ^ was international - 
he internaf a n Tf b "^ er “ GIass “ took 

apPiopiATte Eithe1 ' 

p 2' of the twins 

^ ^ ss ni: 

’ l'-lv to be killed- and L ' , Remus wa « invented 

."-- b n,er mak “Sf“-- 
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ALFÔLDI AND AFTER 

The nineteen-seventies opened unpromxsingly for Remus. Both 
Michael Grant, in his book Roman Mytks > and W. A. Schrôder, 
in his commentary on the fragments of Gato Origines i, went 
back to Rosenberg, Schulze, and the Etruscan remue, sup- 
posedly Latinised as Remnii or Remmii. So too did Tim 
Gorneil, in the first-ever detailed discussion in English of the 
Foundation s tory, though he was a good enough historian at 
least to feel uneasy about c the obscure Remmii’. 46 

As for the question Hvhy twins anyway?’, Grant and 
Schrôder saw no problem, merely referring to Greek influ¬ 
ence: Tounders of Greek chies were often twins’, wrote Grant 
airily, offering no examples. 47 Gorneil gave a mu ch more 
thoughtful answer, based on £ the evidence for a form of dual 
organisation in Rome’ at a ver y early stage. He cited the two 
groups of Lu per ci, the two groups of Salii ( Palatini and 
Collini, representing Palatine and Quirinal?), the two names 
for the citizen body ( Romani and Quintes) , and the twin Lares 
Praestites, guardian gods of the State. 45 'The fact that the 
name Remus has no obvious mechanical explanation leads 
me to suspect that the concept of twins is an old feature of the 
tradition.’ 49 

For the details of this idea of primordial duality Gorneil 
referred to Andréas Alfôldi’s ‘profound study’ Die Struktur des 
voretruskischen Romerstaates , which had appeared the year before 
(1974). Tf Alfôldi’s tliesis should turn out to be correct there 
would be no need of further discussion; but it is bound to prove 
controversial.’ 50 It certainly did. 

Andréas Alfolcli was a man of immense learning, a giant of 
scholarship with few equals in the twentieth century. He also 
had some fîxed ideas that were impervious to argument, one of 
which was that 'the original sacred s tory of the Roman twins 
and their foster-mother, the she-wolf, was not formée! on 
Italian soil, but represents only the Latin variant of a mytholo- 
gical pattern distributed throughout Eurasia’. 51 The Turks, for 
instance, claimed descent front an ancestor who had been 
suc kl e cl by a she-wolf; and Alfôldi convinced himself that a 
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double organisation of the community ( whence the twins) was 
equally ancient and widespread. 52 

Silvius, for instance, the founder of Alba Longa, was exposed 
and suckled by a wolf. No ancient evidence, but Alfôldi refers 
us to his earlier book Early Rome and the Latins - where the 
reader is told that the detailed discussion will be given in the 
iater book! 54 Then there is the bronze she-wolf of the Capitol: 54 

fhis powerful and demonic beast belongs not to the aestheticising 
art-mythology of dassical Greece, acclimatised in the middle 
Republic at Rome, but to the ancient religions stratum which first 
became known to us from the under-developed north of Eurasia. 

À j ch aie art is not dassical art, true; but the rest does not 
follow. 

Much of Alfôldi s argument dépends on his interprétation of 
the Lupercalia festival, where he takes it as given that the two 
groups of Luperci were a prîmeval feature of the cuit. Not only 
that, but they represented respectively the Palatine and the 
Quirinal, Mars and Quirinus, and they ran round the sacred 
boundary ( pomérium ) of the Palatine on 15 February (Luperca- 
ha) and that of the Quirinal on 17 February (Quirinalia). 55 
There is of course no evidence that the Quirinal was ever an 
indi pendent community with its own pomérium ; the two groups 
jweie named after gentes, not places (so the parallel with the 
Salii is inexact); that only one group could enjoy the sacrificial 
méat is prima fade evidence for the double structure berne a 
secondary development; and the fact that a third group could 
be created in 45 bc may be thought to invalidate the whole 
argument (what did they represent?). 56 

Alfôldi did not consider possible arguments against his hypo- 
thesis. For him, the comparative evidence put it beyond doubt, 
and he used it to explain the Remus story in a manner very 
reminiscent of the non-ciassical comparativists whose work we 
considered in chapter 2. Indo-European mythology knew of 
twins ol whom one was immort al, the other not: 

This polemical-andthetical élément is perhaps partly responsible for 
. e * act liiat 411 Rome the second twin-brother, misunderstood in his 
signifie an ce, gradually recedes behind the first and finallv is almost 
forgotten. 
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That is an odd description of the fratricide story, but Alfoldi 
goes on to explain that the Romans of the Republic hacl 
forgotten their (putative) original double monarchy, and 
remembered only single kings. So one of the twins in the 
supposedly ancient s tory had to he got out of the way, and the 
walls story was invented to achieve that. 57 

That is: the twins story is primordial because the double 
organisa tion of the State is primordial; 58 double kingship as an 
institution was subsequently forgotten, but the story that 
implied it was still current, and had to be embarrassingly 
altered. But why was the communal memory so sélective? Why 
shouldn’t the twin élément drop out of the story when the 
double kingship dropped out of minci? At a later point in his 
argument, discussing Tweiieiiung und Doppelmonarchie , Alfoldi 
offered a simpler explanation: ‘if the second leader got too 
powerful, he might easily share the fate of Bled a, who was 
killed by Attila as Remus was by Romulus in the Roman 
story’. 59 So much for one twin gradualiy receding behind the 
other. 

The reviewers of Alfoldi’s book were respectful but uncon- 
vinced. Not many of them could match his érudition, but twn 
who could deserve to be quoted. Arnaldo Momiglia.no 5 s judge* 
ment was that Alfoldi 5 s book leaves us where we started as far 
as archaic Rome is concerned. 50 And the Dutch scholar H. S, 
Versnel, who announced in his long review article that ‘in my 
opinion the main theses of this book cannot even lay ciaim lu 
probability 5 , took a very brisk line witli Alfôldi’s account of the 
twins: 61 

Why had one brother to kill the other? Because later history knnv 
only of a single kingship and so had to dispose of one of the first Iwv 
kings? Was it in that case the most élégant solution to makc (lu 
founder a fratricide? . . , Who will believe this présentation of facW 

The part of Alfëldi’s argument that seemed most plausibh 
though Versnel was sceptical about this as well, was the klcM 
that the Lupercalia ritual reflected the primitive institution ni 
the Mànnerbund, in which adolescent males had to live in lin 
wild like bandits before bemg accepted as adults into du 
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community and that the story of the young Remus and 
omulus and their followers was an example of this 62 For the 

idea bnl r haVC T'f !“ Chapter 6 > that ma y wen be a fruitful 
, r h h 16 P 15 “ for the ra >' ti,? Two recent writers 

uA y anthr °Poiogical perspective are Domini- 

1 Bnquel and Jan Bremmer. Briquel sees Remus as a Luper- 
cus who stays in the wild who fails to pass through the 
initiation penod mto adult life; he represents the stage of chaos 

1 efore civilisât,on, and lus brother the hero-fouLer must 
- pass him, and g et nd of him, ‘pour édifier sa cité’ 63 
li emmer, uneonvmeed by Alfoldi’s ‘dual organisation’ theory 

■ an only appeal to the universal ‘spécial position* of twins- not 

surprisingly he finds that the murder of Remus ‘remains ver( 
much an emgma’. 64 y 

This survey of nearly two centuries of scholarship may con- 

■ Inde with Momighano’s chapter ‘The origins of Rome’ in the 
"Z edmon 01 Th * bridge Ancient Lory - a suhaWy 

2 lAAn! Ve S ‘m tement f 0m ™ e ° f the ê- reatest Wstorians of 
"■ ancient world m modem times. The foundation legend he 

observes, represented in itself an ideological orientation’: 

Uolli Aeneas and Romulus had one divine parent . . . Both were 
"‘A °fmigrant bands which in turn absorbed al,en éléments The 

triT T R K° manS Wa,UCd *° of themselvefwas of 
'g’ but b y 110 means Pure, origins in which political 
. ' was " eatef! fa y. the fusion of heterogeneous and often raffish 

rnicnts, alter a fratricide had marked the city's foundation, 

.. V.f of 1 Remus Was an ‘ elem “t of guilt about their 

" Kms ’, Ilke the st °ry of the râpe of the Sabine women.® No 
" ■«-it there, alas, to any of our three questions. 


ariadne’s thread 

!'"r, ran r f Tl? Ur way throu ^ h this labyrinth of argument 
|Ë Tpothesis. The first step, in my view, is to avoicl the two 
", 'Z ai ’k ed b ch ulz e and ‘Alfoldi’, for they lead only to 
< Kb. The archaic Remmn and the primeval dual 
11,111 i; 0 ' ome are i^ eas that owe their existence not to 
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evidence but to preconception. What evidence there is 
(reviewed in chapters 4—6) suggests that the legend of the twin 
founders was a comparatively la te development — a repu b lie an 
story, as Mommsen and Classen insisted for opposite reasons, 
perhaps of the fourth century bg, as suggested for equally 
diverse reasons b y Garcopino and Strasburger. The thread 
that may lead us through the maze is the insight offered by 
Benediet Niese in 1888: a foundation legend ‘is the poeti C 
expression of the beliefs, thoughts and desires of the âge that 
créâtes it'."" What we should look for is not a linguistic or an 
anthropologie ai explanation, but (in the broadest s en se) a 
political one, for the foundation myth of a polis. 

What is striking in the history of modem interprétations is 
the way some pièces of the evidence hâve been simply ignorée!. 
No one since Niebuhr, for example, lias taken seriousiy the 
question of Remu ri a, the ci ty Remus would h a v e fou nded, ‘h ve 
miles frorn the Palatine 5 , ‘thirty stades from Rome’. 6 -' No one 
since Kretschmer has bothered about Remus as a sacrifice in 
Propertius, or Romulus as 'the other one’ in Festus. 68 And no 
one at ail has tried to find a context for what the Origo gentis 
Romanae says about Remus, that he was named Trom slowness 
[tarditas ], since people with that characteristic were called 
remores by the ancients 5 . 59 


QHAPTER8 


The Irife and death of Re mus 


EQUALS 

i 1 ’irst there were Rings, then there were consuls. That sequence, 
mshrmed in the lapêdary opening sentence of Tari tus 5 Armais ,* 
is the basic datum of the Roman historical tradition. Liberty 
and the Republie were defined as annual magistrates sharing 
«quai power. Maxell of the legend of the fîrst year of the 
Republic turns on tire question of the consuls’ equal authority 
as a check to tyranrxical behaviour. 3 The ver y name ‘consul’ 
Connotes equality and collegiality. 4 

But it may not hâve been as simple as that. The authors who 
transmit the tradition were tbemselves aware of evidence that 
c.ontradicted it. Livy, for instance, knows (though he does not 
aet on . the knowledge) that the magistrales of the early 
Republic were called not consuls but praefores, ‘leaders’ (from 
S ftxieire, to go in front 5 ), and that the annual ceremony of 
driving a nail ïrito the wail of the Capitoline temple was 
( ntrusted to the chief leader’, praetor maxmius. ' That termin- 
çlog)', and in particular the epithet maximus, does not suggest 
that equal authority was what mattered most. Livy also implies 
that early magistrate-lists might give ihree names for a given 
year, as in the ‘linen books’ for 440 and 43g. 6 

Not only that, but the tradition itself admit te d a whole sériés 
ot exceptions to the consulship and its idéal of equal shax-ed 
aiuhoric) - the position of dictator, or magister populi, sup- 
posedly introduced only eight years after the expulsion of the 
kings; 7 the Board of Ten (decemvm) in 451-449 bg ; 8 and the 
rule of the ‘colonels 5 , military tribunes with suprême authority, 
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first resorted to in 444 and frequentïy thereafter, which 
effectively replaced the consulship from 426 to 367 bg. 9 Tacitus 
mentions these exceptions only to wave them away as brief 
interruptions in the reign ofliberty, 10 but they are enough to 
invalidate the idea tliat from the start the Republic simply was 
the consulship. 

The debate among modem historians on this matter seems to 
hâve resolved itself into a cautious acceptance of the essentials 
of the traditional version. Tliat is the line taken, for instance, 
by Robert Ogilvie in his commentary on Livy, by Andrew 
Drummond in the new Cambridge Ancien! History, and above ail 
by Arnaldo Momigliano in a brilliant essay on the origins of' 
the Roman Republic: T believe, as î said, that two annual 
magistrates replaced the life-kings exactly as tradition has it 
. . . We can go back to good old Livy, who thought that the 
two consuls replaced the kings.’ 11 There are two main argu¬ 
ments for this position. 

First, the existence b y the first century b g of a consular list 
dating* back to the beginning of the Republic . The question is, 
what is its status as a historical document? Drummond, repre- 
senting the majority view, argues that ‘there are ... no solid 
grounds for disputing the general credibility of the core of the 
preserved consular list, and certain of its features taken 
together incficate that it is substantially reliable even for the 
fifth century’. 12 To call it a ‘preserved’ list, however, begs a big 
question. The list we hâve is probably the resuit of a century or 
more of historical research and conjecture, not necessarily any 
better founded than the tradition of literary historiography 
that developed in the same period. 13 Arguably, it is as mu ch a 
part of that tradition as Livy and Dionysius, and can thereforc 
hardly be usée! as an independent confirmation of their work. 
A detailed analysis of the variants in the consular lists between 
444 and 342 bc came to a quite different conclusion: 14 

The Fasti of these years and the events associated with them existed 
in many different versions which can now be only partly recon- 
structed from the indications given in Livy and occasionally in 
Diodorus. The received tradition of these, as of most years in early 
Roman history, is to a very large extent an artificial construction, the 
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conflation of a number of prior but equally artificial constructions, 
and it cannot be used directly as évidence for the actual events 
without thorough and radical criticism. 

Roman history was always politically controversial, and a lot 
!)ad happened in the three or four centuries between our 
sources (including the consular fasti) and the Rome they 
purport to describe. Not everyone is préparée! to believe that 
historical accuracy was always a high priority. 15 

That considération weighs equally against the second main 
argument in favour of the tradition. The question, as Momi¬ 
gliano puts it, 16 fis how the Romans could hâve gone wrong 
over the most elementary facts of their constitutional history 5 . 
Momigliano dismisses the legends about Bru tus and Lucre- 
lia, 17 but demands: 

A h v should the Romans say that two y early prae tores or cotisâtes 
1 (placée! the king, if that was not the truth? How could they forget the 
i l 1 oracter ol the momentous change from monarchy to Republic? Did 
duy ha v e ulterior motives to c on ce al the truth? Il so, what motives? 

I hese are questions which hâve never been satisfactorily answered by 
die modem historians who believe that the Roman historians either 
f ui not know the true facts about the création of the consulship or 
■ oneealed them. 

II seems to me that this argument precisely misplaces the onus 
<>1 prool. As Momigliano observes elsewhere in his essay, ‘what 
we call Roman tradition about the origins of the Republic is in 
(.ici what we reacl in Diodorus, Dionysius and Livy’; that, in 
lutn, is the resuit ol two centuries of writing and rewriting' 
F Oman archaic history after Fabius Pictor’; and Fabius Pictor 
1 laimed b y implication to know what h ad happened 300 years 
l«Tore him . lj The question, surely, is not how they could 
Imgct but how they could remember. 

! here is not, after ail, a comfortable consensus on the reli- 
ibilily of Livy. We really do not know what form of ‘repubii- 
1-011 authority replaced that of the banished king. And even if 
ut hâve faith in the tradition, it is clear that ‘two men exercis- 

. tiquai power was not a model that went unchallenged; 

u cording to Livy and the consular fasti, it applied to only nine 
■■ni of the sixty years from 426 to 367 bg. 19 
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The purpose of this long discussion has been to provide a 
context for Mommsen’s ‘constitutionaf explanation of the 
s tory of the twins. If, as he suggested, Remus and Romulus are 
a legendary analogue of two magistrates with equal authority 
in a free State, then the circumstances which called them into 
heing were probabiy the events not of 509 but of 367 bcT° That 
was the moment when the consulship (whatever its prehistory) 
became the essential suprême magistracy of the Re pub lie. 

It was also the moment when the equality of the two consuls 
was particularly at issue. The tribunes Licinius and Sextius 
were demanding that one consul should always be a 
plebeian: 21 

‘Only the consulship is left for the plebeians to win. That is the pillar, 
the stronghold, of liberty. Gain that, and the Roman People will 
really believe that the kings hâve been driven ont, and freedom 
establishedf 

In 367, after a long poli tic al struggle, they gained their point. 22 

So at least the tradition has it; but Livy goes on to report a 
patrician backlash, years with two patrician consuls, and then 
in 342 a law to enable hoth consuls to be plebeian. 23 It has long 
been recognised that the ‘law of 342’ is anachronistic (172 bc 
was the first year when two plebeians held the consulship), and 
that the tradition as we hâve it is unlikely to be historié al. The 
most probable solution is that the législation of 367 made il 
possible for one consul to be plebeian, while that of 342 laid il 
clown that one consul must be plebeian. 24 Whatever the details, 
the general situation is clear enough: the pat ri ci ans, self 
defined as the ruling aristocracy of Rome, h ad been forcecl to 
share power with their plebeian rivais on exactly equal tenus. 

Here, I think, is the answer to our first question: why twins 
at ail? As Mommsen rightly remarked, a double founder for ;i 
unitarv institution is an internai contradiction. 25 Rome was 
not a double city like Budapest or Minneapolis-S t Paul, 
though Niebuhr’s desperate attempt to make it one - by 
inferring an ancien t combination of Rome and R e mu ri a 
shows clearly enough what he though t the legend ought In 
mean. MommseiTs idea was better; not geographical but 
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eonstitutional duality. However, two equal magistrates are not 
enough to require twin founders. The community itself must 
de, m some sense, a double one. 

The establishment of explicit power-sharing between patri- 
| lanS ancî P^beians in the fourth century bg provides the 
necessary condition for the création of the story of the twins. 

pomt was made ’ as a modes t suggestion, by Cécile Duîière 
m ici discussion of the Ogulnian monument (p. 72 above): 26 

liunt donné le voisinage dans le temps de la consécration de la statue 
r du couronnemen, des efforts de la plèbe pour obtenir l’égalité 
' plete avec les patnetens par la lex Ogulnia de 3 oo, on pourra se 

I Th7 1 d n , C ' St ' PaS Cette n0uvdle é S alité des deux catégories de 
• | î ulation de la cite que les ethles ont voulu évoquer en plaçant les 
' 1 “es ci entants jumeaux sous les mamelles de la louve. 

Hic Ogulnian monument is our earliest evidenee for the exist- 
Sl 0 of the Remus story. I suggest that story and monument 
hke were created to celebrate that Tiew equality’. 


REMUS THE SLOW 

bivy deals with the great reform of 367 bg in a curiouslv 
perfunctory manner. He has reportée! ten years of political 
' gjhontation, hve of which were Iiterally anarchy; he has 
'■ivrn usa long speech by Appms Cïaudius, representing the 
1 0 conservative’s case against the reformers; he has 

■maght the aged Camillus to the dictatorship in time for the 
■ ' ww, after hts final triumph over the Gauls. 27 But what cornes 
"M is close to bathos: 28 

Hic dictator] had hardly disposed of that war before a more alarnw 

,It- nm °n u a c aitCd hlm at home ' After tremendous conflicts, the 
' moi and the Senate were worstecl; consequentiy the proposais of 

’ 'Æ; mes were “> and in The ofthe opposition of the nobility 

' ; ; UüaS l v " re h f ld for c °nsuis. L. Sextius was the first consul to be 
U < i cci out of th t plebs. 

(vrn that was not the end of the confiict. The patricians refused to 

' " T apP01 , ntment ’ ancl matters were approaching a sécession 
I" plcbs and other stgns of appallmg civic struggles. The dictator 
t vn, quieted the disturbances by arranging a compromise. 
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Why does Livy not describe this seditio , these ingentia certamina , 
these terribiles minae ? We are supposed to be at a tuming-point 
in the history of Rome; so why doesn’t he tell us what 
happened? 

The answer, I think, is that he had no faith in the details 
presented by his source. We know he was using Licinius Macer 
for this period, and that he was weîl aware of Macer’s habituai 
glorification of his own ancestors. Foremost among those 
ancestors was G. Licinius Stolo, joint leader of the plebeians’ 
reform campaign and himself one of the first plebeian con¬ 
suls. 29 Indeed, according to one version Stolo was the first 
plebeian consul of ail; that presumably cornes from Licinius 
Macer, but Livy did not accept xt. 30 

We know that a good deal of late-republican political con¬ 
tre versy went into the création of the historiographie al tradi¬ 
tion on 367 bg. Following the concession of the consulship to 
the plebeians, Gamillus the dictator is allégée! to hâve foundetl 
a temple of Concordia on the si ope of the Capitol, facing the 
Forum. 31 That is clearly a retrojection of the temple of Con¬ 
cordia founded by L, Opimius in 121, after the violent sup¬ 
pression of C, Gracchus and his followers. 32 Licinius Macer 
was himself a reforming tribune in the Gracchan tradition, and 
his historical work reflected his politics. (Dictators were of 
particular interest to him, given the recent grim example of 
Sulla. 33 ) One of the recurring thèmes in his work was concord- 
iiï, 34 the controlüng concept in the late-republican élaboration 
of the events of 367.1 think it is iikely that Macer’s narrative of 
that year was a great anachronistic set-piece of popularis politics 
and Licinian Family pride, and that Livy, whose ruthless 
summary still reflects the idea of concordia , 35 could not b ring 
himself to reproduce it in full. 

Whatever really happened in 367 is lost to us — and in any 
case, as we hâve seen, the full achievement of power-sharing 
evidently did not corne until L. Genucius’ law in 342. Licinius 
Stolo is an important figure for the historîography of the first 
century b g, but for the history of the fourth century Genucius 
probably mattered more. 36 

According to Livy, the L. Genucius who was consul in 362 
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was the first plebeian to lead an army under his own auspices 
(with disastrous results). A different perspective, however, is 
implied by a strange story in Ovid and Valerius Maximus, of a 
Roman commander called Genucius Gipus, who discovered 
just outside the city gâte that he had grown h or ns. 3 7 A haruspex 
was consultée!, and reported that if Cipus entered the city, he 
would be king. So Cipus turned away into voluntary exile, 
ne ver to return. 

A very similar story was toi cl of another praetor from a distin- 
guished plebeian Family, the Aelii (their first consulship was in 
337). Since three different authors attribute it to three different 
members of the gens , and a fourth puts it in an impossible his¬ 
torical context, 38 its original form was probably as free-floating 
chronological 1 y as the Cipus story. Aelius the praetor was 
giving judgement in the Forum when a woodpecker perched on 
his head. The haruspices announced that if he kiiled the bîrd it 
would be disastrous for himself and his family, but bénéficiai to 
the Republic, and vice versa if he did not. So he kiiled it. 

The emphasis on haruspicy, an Etruscan art, is striking in 
bot h s tories; 39 and in fact both the Genucii and the Aelii prob¬ 
ably came from an Etruscan background. 40 An Aelius and a 
Genucius were among the first plebeian augurs, in the college 
created by the lex Ogulnia in 300 bg, at a time when the efficacy 
of Etruscan prophecy was evidently a significant issue/' 1 

That is an aspect wbich will concern us later. What matters 
for the moment is the implied aetiology ol each of these stoiies. 
On the face of it, their purpose is simple - to honour the self- 
denying patriotism of Genucius and Aelius, who sacrifice them- 
selves for the Republic like M. Gurtius in the chasm and the 
Decii Mures in bat de. 42 But the s tories are also expl anations, b y 
members of the new plebeian elite, that their gantes w ere as old 
and as honourable as those ol the patricians, and absent from 
recent prominence in Roman public life only for the tnost 
admirable and patriotic ofreasons. The praetors Genucius and 
Aelius are to be thought ofas belonging to an undefined ‘olden 
time’, after which, as a conséquence of their unselfishness, their 
descendants did not h old office until restored to their rightful 
status by the reforms of 367 and 342. 
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Two more famous s tories, which unlike those of Aelius and 
Genucius were later incorporated into the annalistic tradition, 
did the sanie job for the plebeian Mardi and Iunü (first 
consulships in 357 and 317 respectively), Cn, Marcius, better 
known as Goriolanus, was a hero forced into exile by his 
ungrateful coimtry, while L. lunius Brutus, the fated ruler of 
Rome after Tarquin, died in the act of killing Tarquin’s son, 
having already put his own sons to death for treason. 43 It 
clearly mattered, in the second halfof the fourth century bc, to 
présent the new plebeian elite as coming late to power, but 
with as old a tradition, and as just a daim, as the patrician 
familles with whom they now shared it. 

Heure ‘ R émus the slow 5 . We are told that his name dérivés 
from remores, a noun clearly related to the verb remorari , ho 
delay 5 . 44 If the twins représent power-sharing equality, then 
Remus stands for the plebeians, whose share in the power was 
long delayed. VVhen he was cheated by Romulus in the augury 
contest, Remus yielcled to the gods’ will with a riddling 
prophecy that was also a renunciation of power like that of 
Aelius and Genucius; ‘In tins city, many things rashly hoped 
for and taken for granted will turn ont very successfully. 345 As 
for instance the patricia ns 5 claim to a monopoly of power, now 
brought to an end by the long-delayed vindication of Remus 
and the Roman plebs. 


REMURIA 

‘Romulus 5 must be an eponym of Rome. He is first attested - 
alone - in the Greek author Alcimus in the mid-fourth century, 
but he may well be older than that. 46 It is possible that the 
child prophesied to king Tarchetios of Alba in Promathion’s 
archaic taie already bore the name of Romulus: certainly 
rhô ml, ‘strength 5 or ‘force 5 , was among his defini ng character- 
is tics. 47 If we are right in inferring that the twins s tory is a 
fourth-century innovation, then a single founder Romulus 
(‘the Roman’) was replaced by twin founders Remus and 
Romulus, the slow one and the forceful one, with Remus the 
elder and the more deserving, 48 
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Romulus 5 name connotes strength and vigour, 49 but it is 
interpreted xn a péjorative sense: hastiness and thoughtless 
action are what the various narrators of the foundation story 
associate with Romulus. In Dionysiüs, for instance, as soon as 
Remus is captured Romulus wants to rush off to Alba and 
rescue him; Faustulus lias to dissuade him from his ‘too fren- 
zied haste and plans a more careful strategy instead. In both 
Dionysiüs and Diodorus, Romulus anticipâtes the resuit of the 
augury contest and sends his messenger to Remus ‘in haste’. I11 
Diodorus, Romulus digs his trench round the Palatine 
‘hastily’, and even Cicero’s wholly demythologised version has 
Romulus found his City perceleriter. Ovid characteristically 
plays with the theme in his account of Remus’ death: Remus 
lumself was male velox in leaping over the trench, and met his 
death at the ‘hasty hancl' ( temeraria marins) of the aptly-named 

Ihis polarity ofspeed and slowness, haste and delay, seems 

10 be associa te cl with the art of augury. ‘Delaying birds 5 , that 
warn you to postpone your enterprise, are cm es remores , from the 
■-mie root as Remus name; the other sort, that encourage you 

11 > act at once, are ave s praepetes , from praepeiere meaning anteire , 
10 anticipate 5 or ‘go first 5 . Ennius emphasises praepetes in his 

description of the augury contest, and Diodorus seems to 
Dinde to the same word, via a bilingual pun, in describing 
Romulus 5 has ty ci aim of vie to r y. 51 

1 he création of Remus, the significance of his name and the 
cireuinstances of his defeat in the augury contest ail seem to 
helong together in a single integrated story. Its historical 
Bmtext can he guessed. In 300 bc the tribunes Cn. Ogulnius 
micl O; Ogulnius - the same who later put up at the Lupercal 
ife statue group of the she-wolf and twins which is our earliest 
< v-idence for the Remus story - forced through a controversial 
1,1,1 S ivin §' plebeians equal représentation in the colleges of the 
pmlifius and augurs. Among the new augurs were a Marcius, a 
* " üuc *us and an Aelius, ail of them men for whose family his- 
toiics the patient Remus would provide an appropriate ana- 
tr igné. 52 

I >ionysius reports the augury contest: 53 
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site for the city]. 

Plutarch and Festus identify Remoria with the Aventine; thaï 
looks like a «inflation of two different versions st ^ se P a 
Dionysius and the Origo genhs Rommae. .FeMus a o rep, ■ 
aser Remurinus, which implies a site 01 e ' 

vation point quite indépendant of the A—, 

The Aventine was famous for two th.ngs^ Remus 

rontes t and the sécession of the plebs. lliose w« 
had Remus on he Aventine pointed ont the exact point 
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he watched for the birds, at ‘The Rock’ is.axu.tn) above the 
temple and grove of the Bona Dea. The church of S. Balbina 
stands there now, on the height between the headquarters of 
the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organisation and 
the Baths of Caracalla. This part of the so~called ‘lesser Aven- 
tine’ was known as nions Murais, after the goddess Murcia, 
whose shrine was in the Circus Maximus below. 56 Thaï was 
appropriate for ‘Remus the slow’, since Murcia was the 
goddess of inaction, portrayecl with lier hand raised like a 
traffic policeman at the point where the chariots in the Circus 
had to slow clown for the turn (fig. 11). 57 

It was also appropriate for the plebs , since the area known as 
ad Murciae, by the Porta Capena and the temple of Mercury, 
was always a crowdecl, downmarket part of town, 58 The reason 
Ibr that was supposcdly Ancus Marcius’ wars against the 
Latins, which resulted in a huge influx to Rome, a rowdv new 
rlement that was settled on the Aventine and in the ad Murciae 
area beîow, The épisode looks like a hostile aetiology for the 
existence of the plebs as a separate body within the State . 59 

The rivalry of plebeians and patricians was an idea associ¬ 
ai cd with Murcia, in her capacity as the goddess of the myrtle 
t;iove (Venus Myrtea). The evidence is Pliny’s description of 
1 lu* temple of Quirinus on the Quirinal: 60 

lui! were two sacred myrtle trees, which for a long time grew in front 
I the temple itself. One was called ‘patrician’, the other ‘plebeian’. 
Loi many years the patrician tree flourished more, luxuriant and 
Imorous. As long as the Senate was powerful, it too was huge, while 
lin plebeian tree was shrivelled and neglected. But when the 
l'DI iriari tree grew strong and the patrician one began to wither, from 
Marsic war [90 bc] onwards the authority of the Senate was 
> ikmed and its majesty gradually withered away into barrenness. 
Lui urily that, but there was an ancient altar to Venus Myrtea, whora 
imv lhey call Murcia. 

n seems that Remus’ observation point in the augury 
ntcHt was associated with the plebeians and their struggle for 
luirai equality. 

l 'hr tnost famous épisodes in that struggle were of course the 
II» ririons of 494 and 449 bc. For many Romans, those events 
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(particularly the first) were vindications of liberty at least as 
important as the expulsion of the kings. 61 That was certainly 
true in the la te Republic, and presumably also in earlier 
periods of poli tic al conflict. The ‘struggle of the orders’ itself 
lasted about two centuries, and in its final stages, in 287, there 
was a cri si s leading to a sécession; 62 no doubt aire ad y by tlien 
the tradition of the early sécessions was being exploited and 
elaborated - perhaps even invented - for the needs of the 
moment. 63 So it is not surprising that the s tory as we hâve it in 
our survîving sources is confused and inconsistent. 

The prêvailing tradition about the first sécession is that the 
plebeians marched out to a hül afterwards known as the Sacred 
Mount, just north of the Anio on the Via Nomentana 
(fig. 12). 64 Others, however, including Piso in the late second 
century bc, put the seceding plebeians on the Aventine; others 
again combinée! the two versions and had them occupy the 
Sacred Mount first and the Aventine afterwards. 65 A similar 
ambiguity applies to the second sécession, One tradition puts it 
at the Aventine, 66 but Gicero names the Sacred Mount first 
and then the Aventine, 67 while Livy h as the plebeians seize the 
Aventine first, then go to the Mount, and then baek to the 
Aventine again. 68 It is obvious enough that variant versions 
hâve been conflated, but much less clear which ones are early; 
possibly the Aventine became the more attractive location in 
the late Republic, after C. Grâce h us 5 last stand there in 
121 BC . 69 

In the light of our previous argument, associating the cré¬ 
ation of the Remus story with plebeian aspirations in the fourth 
century bc, it is natural to see a parallel between the variants in 
the sécession traditions and the variants in the story of the 
augury contest. Where was Remuria, R émus’ observation posl 
and his site for the future city? Some said it was on the 
Aventine, some saicl it was ‘another hill five miles distant frorn 
the Palatine’, ‘a place very suitable for a city, a hill about thirty 
stades from Rome’. 70 

Thirty stades would be 5,76 km, 3.89 Roman miles. But it is 
a general indication not to be pressed too exactly. (Strabo puts 
a place between the fifth and sixth milestones at Thirty stades 
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or a little more'; Dionysius has the same phrase for a site five 
miles out ofRome. 71 } Besides, ‘from the city’ should mean from 
the gâte, so the distance from the Palatine would be greater 
than that. 

How does the Sacred Mount measure up as a possible 
Remuria? It is certainly Very suitable for a city’; the hill is 
larger than the Palatine, a promontory surrounded on three 
sides bv the meandering course of the river Anio. It was just 
beyond the third miles tone on the Via N o me n tan a, 72 say 
4.5 km from the Porta Collina, which itselfwas about 2.2 km 
from the Palatine: just over four and a half Roman miles in 
total, which is not a bad fit for the distances our sources offer. 

Antemnae on the Via Salaria (Monte Antenne in the Villa 
Ad a) would also fît: just over four miles from the Palatine, and 
about 5.6 km — very close to thirty stades - from the Porta 
Fontinalis, if one went by the old Salaria. However, it was only 
4 km from the Porta Collina, between the second and third 
miiestones; and besides, Antemnae was one of the cities againsl 
whom Romulus fought, 73 so its site can hardly hâve been 
thought of as available for Rem us 5 pl année! foundadon. No 
other site fits the distance at ail, The hill Niebuhr suggested, 
behind S. Paolo fuori le Mura, is much too close (as he himsell 
realised), and no other suggestions hâve been offered, 74 

There is only one problem about identifying Remuria as the 
Sacred Mount. Dionysius says that Remus’ chose n site was c nol 
far from the Tiber’./ 5 and the Sacred Mount is by the Anio, 
But if Antemnae and the hill b y S, Paolo are ruled out, there 
simply are no suitable sites by the Tiber. It may be a confusion, 
by Dionysius or earlier in the tradition, with the more fa mon. 
river taking the place of its tributary in the narrative. Som< 
thing like that may hâve happened with the s tory of the mothn 
of the twins, drowned (in one version) by order of the tyran! 
Amulius. She became the bride of the river god - but whirli 
one? The Anio in Ennius and Ovid, the Tiber in Horace a i ri 
Statius. 76 It is easier to imagine the Tiber taking the Aniu'i 
place in the story than vice versa, and the Horatian version 1 
rightly taken as a later variant. So too, perhaps, Dionysius mi 
the site of Remuria. 
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western corner of the Palatine, above tbe Lupercal, a great 
new temple preeinct for the goddess Victory was nearing 
completion aller more than ten years. 79 But in 296 it was far 
from clear that Victory and her temple would be any more 
than a hollow irony. The Samnites and Etruscans h ad joined 
forces with the Gauls in a common cause, to put a stop to 
Rome’s expansion for good. 80 

Livy’s sources reported terror in Rome, and no doubt they 
were right. 81 The goodwill of the gods h ad to be secured. One 
of the ways of cl oing that we hâve aire ad y noticed in a different 
context: the aediles Cn. Ogulnius and Q. Ogulnius used the 
confiscated property of moneylenders to pay for costly embel- 
lishments to the temple of Capitoline Jupiter, a paved 
approach to the temple of Mars, and the bronze group of the 
she-wolf and the twin founders at the Ficus Ruminalis. 82 (The 
Ficus Ruminalis stood at the Lupercal, immediately below the 
temple of Victory on the Palatine, with which it shared the 
legend of foundation by Evander; according to the Arc ad i an s, 
Dionysius tells us, Victory was the daughter of Pal las son of 
Lykaon, eponyms respectively of the Palatine and the 
Lupercal. 83 ) 

That is the context for the s tory in Z on aras. The news of the 
Etruscan-Samnite-Gallie coalition gave rise to sinister por¬ 
tants : 84 

It is constantly stated, if anyone ean believe it, that on the Capitol 
blood issued from the ahar of Jupiter for three days, milk for one d;i\ 
and honey for another. In the Forum, a bronze statue of Victory on n 
stone pedestai was found standing on the ground below, of its ovvn 
accord; and it happened to be facing in the direction from which ib* 
Gauls were already approaching. The populace, frightened in am 
case b y these phenomena, were even more terrified by the üLomeiU'il 
decisions of the prophets. 

Who were these prophets, and what did they say? 

Four years earlier, the Ogulnii, as tribunes of the plebs, li:n| 
succeeded in opening the college of augurs to plebeian as wi 11 
as patrician members. In the late Republic, the college cou 
sis te d of sober senators like Cicero and Hortensius, and wJiii! 
they did h ad nothing to do with prophecy. But Cicero himv II 
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A certain Manius, Etruscan by birth, gave the people a more encour- 
aging interprétation, True, Vie tory had corne clown [from her pedes- 
tal], but she had advanced and was on a firmer footing, which was an 
omen of their strength in the war. As for the altars, especially those on 
the Capitol where the Romans sacrifice in thanks for victory, they 
normally ran with blood in times of Roman success, not disaster, 
From those signs, therefore, he urged them to expect a goocl outcome. 
The honey, however, portended disease, because that is what sick 
people need; and the milk portended famine, for they were going to 
suffer so disastrous a crop faiiure that they would look even for food 
that was generated ofits own accord. Such was Manius’ interpréta¬ 
tion of the port en ts; and he gained a réputation for wisdom and 
foreknowledge when subséquent events justified his prophecy. 

The great battle at Sentinum in 295, though desperately close, 
was a Roman victory; but it was followed by three years of 
plague, so serions that in 292 the Romans had to summon 
Àsclepius, god of healing, from his cuit centre at Epidaurus. 95 
(There is no confirmation of the famine in our survivmg 
sources; but famine and plague go naturally together, as the 
Greeks and Romans were ail too well aware. 96 ) 

It îs obvious that Zonaras’ story represents a reinterpretation 
of the portents of 296, and their dreadful remedy, in the light of 
what happened la ter. That is, the ‘prophets’ had their way; the 
necessary sacrifice was performed, the battle was won, and the 
temple of Victory was duly dedicated in 294. 97 Only after- 
wards, when plague and famine persisted, were second 
though ts required, The context of Manius’ revisionist interpre 
tation was probably the su mirions to As cl e pi us in 292, which 
was made on the ad vice of the Sibylline Books and The 
res p onse s of prophe ts ’. 98 

The temple and precinct of Vic tory, identifiée! in 1981, hâve 
been fhoroughly excava ted by Patrizio Pensabene and lit 1 
team from the University of Rome (figs. 13-15)," The areu 
had already been explored by V agi j e ri in the first decade of ihr 
century, and among his findings was a grave, covered by ,.1 
heavy slab of carefully squared tufa, which ex tende cl unclet 
neath a wall in opus quadratum on which the precinct wu 
supported. The terracing was evîdently extended to a second 
wall (contemporary with the first, to judge by the quart v j 
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Fig. 13. Site plan of excavations in front of the temple of Victory. (After 
Pensabene 1990.88.) 
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But a défensive wall will only keep out the enemy if, at its 
building, proper sacrifice is made to the immort ai gods. 10 ' 
What sort of sacrifice was made for these defences? They were 
below the temple of Victory, and Victory’s statue provided one 
of the portents that résultée! in the prophets’ horrifying 
demand in 296. Nearly a century ago, the author of the 
standard work on foundation-sacrifice ( Bauopfer) provided 
ample evidence for his contention that Trom ail parts of the 
world, and even frorn recent times, the custom is frequently 
reported of consecrating the foundation of a city, the construc¬ 
tion of a house, a bridge, a dyke or any other important 
building work, with the death of a human being. Usually this 
victim is inserted in sonie way into the foundation of the 
building'.’ 108 

Explicit ex amp les frorn the Graeco- Roman world are not 
easy to corne by. John Mai al as allégés that a virgin was 
sacrificed at the foundation of Alexandria in 332, and another 
at the foundation of Àntioch in 300. 109 How far back those 
s tories go as evidence for what was conceivable, not ne ces - 
sarily for what happened - is impossible to say; but there is 
clear archaeological evidence from Roman B ri tain that in the 
second century ad bodies of human victims were indeecl some- 
times buried below, or within, the foundations of buildings. 110 
It could hâve happened in Rome in 296. 

A related phenomenon, which was certainly part of the 
Romans 5 conceptual world at that time, is the talismanic 
hero-burial, the grave - often a secret grave - which protects 
the host city by supernatural means. That idea was familial' 
from Greek tragedy (Orestes in Aeschylus, Eurysthenes in 
Euripides, and above ail Oedipus at Golonus in Sophocles), 111 
and there is a hint of it in the Roman tradition. The Argea, or 
Thapels of the Argives’ , to which ri tuai processions were made 
in Mardi and May of each year, were so c allée! bec au se famous 
men of Argos were supposed to be buried there. 112 One of the 
Argea, the fifth in the fourth région, was at the Germa .1 us, c by 
the house [or temple] of Romulus 5 , and Pensabene bas sug- 
gested that its site was that of the grave beneath the wall, which 
he. interprets as a hërôon , or ‘hero-shrine 5 . 113 
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The life and death of Remus 

It will be obvious by now that my argument in this section is 
even more tenuous and conjectural than usual. That is a direct 
resuh of the nature of the subject In addition to the normal 
hrhculties involved in recons truc ring la te fourth- and earîy 
' 11 1 u 7 attlt udes, we hâve here to deal with an issue that 

even at the time rnust hâve been acutely sensitive, and perhaps 
not to be recorded except obliquely. Human sacrifice was 
somethmg beyond normal expérience, ‘a most un-Roman rite’, 
as Livy put it. 114 If it was necessary to carry it out in 296 bc, in 
f 1e face of unprecedented danger to Rome, we might expert 
l ie memory of it to be disguised, if not obliterated, once the 
danger was past. 

Tue literary and archaeological data, inadéquate though 
dey are, suggest that very thing. Zonaras’ story offers a revised 
(and better ) interprétation of the portents, with no horrifie 
Élément involved; and Vaglieri’s excavation below the Victory 
temple reveals two walls - the one built over the grave, and 
another one that concealed the first and supportée! the 
monument (or altar) beneath which it was now buried. 115 

f think the Remus legencl may hâve undergone a similar 
development. Remus is killed at the foundation of Rome, as the 
ü-encli is being dug or the wall cons truc ted. As Propertius puts 
R, Rome 5 s walls were firm thanks to the slaying of Remus; in 
Gorus, we read of Remus as the first sacrificial victim, who 
consecrated with his blood the defences of the new city. 116 
f lose descr ipPons surely présupposé the notion of a foun¬ 
dation ^sacrifice. Most versions, however, turn the story of 
Kemus’ death mto an exemplary taie: ( so perish ail who cross 
my walls! Like Brutus with his sons, so Romulus refuses to put 
<‘ven a brother's life before the safety of the city, That, I 
suggest, is an cd il vin g reinterpretation, like Manius the 
hlruscan's reading of the portents in Zonaras. 

It seems to me most likeîy that Propertius and Florus pre¬ 
uve the original version of the story of the death of Remus, 

« nmted as a legendary analogue to the horrifying necessities of 
m.> bc; and that the more usual account was the resuit of the 
pnssing of the crisis, at a time when the Romans were happy to 
Lorget the body beneath the wall. 
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THE CREATION PERIOD 

The argument in this chapter may be summed up as follows. 
Twin fou nd ers irnply a double eommunity in which both si des 
hâve equal status; that notion is meaningful at Rome oui y after 
the achievement of plebeian power-sharing between 367 and 
342, Remus’ name implies lateness, and the story of his renun- 
ciation of power parallels those of the ancestors of the plebeian 
Genucii and Aelii, whose fîrst consulships are given as 365 and 
337. The place where R émus would hâve built his city, and 
where he was buriecl, was either the Aventine or " Remu ri a’; 
the site of the plebeian sécessions was either the Aventine or the 
Sacred Mount; ‘Remuria 5 may be the Sacred Mount, and the 
tradition of the sécessions may hâve been formed in the final 
period of patri ci an—plebeian conflict leading up to 287, The 
story of the death of Remus involves the notion of a foundation 
sacrifice, for which the evidence for the crisis of 296 bc, and the 
building of the precinct of the temple of Victory, provides a 
unique historical context. 

There may perhaps be a further item to add. One of the few 
épisodes attributed to Remus and R o mu lus toge tirer is the 
aetiology of the two groups of Luperci: Rem us led the Fabiani, 
Romulus the Quinctiales. 117 As Ovid tells the story, the twins 
and tlreir followers rushed off in pursuit of cattle-thieves; 
'Remus and the Fabii’ caught them, and ate ali the méat of the 
sacrificial feast as the prize of victory. It is obvious that this 
épisode belongs to a stage in the development of the legend 
where Remus and Romulus are still joint founders, witb 
Remus the senior partner, as the Fabiani were the senior group 
of Luperci. 118 It is equally obvious that Remus here Iras no 
plebeian signiheance, since each twin is equally associated with 
a patrician gens. 

In 304 bc, Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus as censor iirsti- 
tuted the parade of the équités to the temple of Castor. Valerius 
Maximus, who reports this event, couples it with the running of 
the Luperci, as instituted by Remus and Romulus and tlreir 1 
respective followers; the February run and the July parade, 
says Valerius, were the two occasions when the young men of 
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the equestrian order could show themselves off to the citv I 
hâve suggested elsewhere that the occasion of the division of 
he Luperci mto Fabtan’ and ‘Quinctian’ groups was prob- 
ably the censorshtp of Fabius Rullianus. in the context Cf the 
introduction of an elite corps of light-armed cavalry." 9 If that 
is right. then the legendary aetiology ofhis innovation marks a 
stage m the development of the Remus legend. 

Similar contexts can be found for épisodes in the later history 
komum, as kmg. J ake for example the story of the Sabine 

”■ T, n C ° UmS tha ‘ R ° mulus ’ P«nx*e m abducting 
hem was fo.led by an épidémie of miscarriages, un.il an auguf 

ound a way to appease the goda by beating the women with 
goatsku, thongs. In 276 bc a real épidémie of miscarriages led 
h. the mtroduct.on of the flagellation rite ac the Lupercalia.™ 

T f. e abduct “ n came Romulus’ war against T. Tatius and 
he Sabmes, who drove the Romans back to the verv gâte of the 
.liattne, and would hâve routed them but for Romulus’ suc- 
ccssful prayer (and promise ofa temple) to Jupiter Stator. The 
Jupiter Stator temple next to the Porta Mugionia was vowed 

t “ nd , ItS CO “ itruc | 10 " begun, in 294 bc. *“ 1 Tatius and Romulus 
niade peace, and accordmg to the pfevailing tradition Romans 

,7 SablneS J° Ined m a stngle body of common citizenship 
1K source, however, préserves a version in which the Sabines 

3 e glven th |T esser fo ™ of Roman citizenship, without the 
;u;ht to vote In real historical time, the lofland Sabines 
'K-rc given the citizenship ‘without the vote’ in 290 bc, and 
riu orporated as full Roman citizens in 266 123 
In due course Romulus became tyrannical, and surrounded 
,'""7 Z a b0dy S uard - These «he Celeres, the name 

. , C mT W r f C ° rpS ° f , cavalrycreatedin the Utefourth 
mury. The final item is the death of Romulus - or rather 

myStenous d'sappearance, «plained by the posthumoui 

' Tri mm T ‘n WaS n ° W a " immortal > to be worshipped 

'iClirited m 2 93 .ri~ UlnnUS tCmple ’ VOWed in 325 bc, was 

Qltirinus was honoured at the Quirinalia on t 7 Februatv 

I ' T '.ri Lupgcal festival. In Chapter 5 we identlfiVd 
.. ng with Pan, the god of the Lupercalia, as a witness to 
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the miraculous suckling of human twins b y a she-wolf. Or 
rallier, not human but divine: those twins were evidently the 
Lares Praestites, sons of Hermes and the siient goddess of the 
Fera lia (21 February}. 126 It seems to hâve been from the 
pre-existing myth of those protecting deities of Rome tirât the 
s tory of Remus and Romulus was first evolved. Effectively, 
therefore, the ap proxi ma te date of that s ce ne (third quarter of' 
the fourth century bc, say the archaeologists) is the terminus post 
quem for the legend of the twin founders. 127 

The historien! contexts we hâve identifie cl in tins chapter are 
ail consistent with that. Between 342 and 266 bc, a period 
coterminous with the Roman conquest of ïtaly and the last 
stage of the "struggle of the orders", a sériés of poli tic al e vents 
seems to hâve generated legendary analogues in the Remus 
and Romulus story, from the origin of the twins to the death of 
Remus and Romulus 5 rule as sole ldng. Not that the talc 
became immediately canonical. Greek Foundation îegends that 
ignored the twins could still be created in the third century 
bg. 128 But Fabius Pictor at the end of the third century gave it 
an authority that put ail rival versions in the shade. 


CHAPTER 9 


The uses of a myth 


F R E - U T E R A T E ROME 

lly is myth created? To put the question like that. with 
tnylli as an abstract noun, is to ask for an unhistorical or even 
"oslical answer in the idiom ofjungian archétypes or Dumézi- 
Ün * f C P structures - Be her to ask ( How are myths created? 5 or 

r Mr " 1 (8inCe WC are concer ned with a foundation 

' pd) How is a story that expiants the origin of a communitv 
ptexented to, and acceptée! by, that communily?’ 

, by the ™ tten word - Although there is good evidence 
1 < tacy ni Rome at least from the sixth century bg 1 the 
" umentar y «se of writing as attestée! in archaic inscriptions 
1 ■" « not mean that Rome was a diterate society 5 . As we know 
' ,, | ' 1 he ^tter-attested Greek worlcl, 2 the exploitation of the 
, 1,1 )et takes a lon S' time to affect the habits of an oral 
P n, î N Where know] edge, understanding and the norms of 
Ri viôur are transmitted by word of mouth and memory 
bllnanme narraüve and dramatre, came to Rome in the 

' '" 1 ol tbe tblrd century bc. From then on, there were 
■ h h texts that could, and did, survive to be consulted long 
V e immediate con text of their composition. That was a 
’ ' 1 ° f immense ^portance; but what précédée! it was 
M ; rn ; barbansm and oblivion. It is Iudicrous to imagine 
' Miüîg the previous half~millennium the Romans never 
' ‘ Iwl on the origins and nature of their communitv. and 

11,1 way o expressing their idea of themselves in narrative 
' 11 1 j 111 la tic p erformance. 

lih tir finition, written sources cannot provide first-hand evi- 
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dence for a pre-literary culture. But we are not doomed to total 
ignorance. Inferences can fae made front what our written 
sources do tell us, or what they inrply, or what they présupposé. 
The nature of orality in archaic Rome is not completely beyond 
the scope of ration al conjecture, and it is good to see that serious 
work on the subject is now at last being undertaken. 3 

Àt the very beginning of modem historical scholarship, 
Niebuhr put forward the theory that the legends and traditions 
of early Rome had been created in songs and ballads. He 
pointed out that Cato, in the second century bg, had known of 
an ancien t custom at banquets, where the gu ests would ri se in 
turn and sing the praises of famous men. That, thought 
Niebuhr, had created a body of heroic poetry which was la ter 
lost and forgotten. 4 Though brilliantly exploited by Macaulay 
in his Lays of Ancien t Rome , the idea was rightly dismissed by 
serious scholars, and Cato’s banquet songs were brushed aside 
as an irrelevarice. 5 

Archaeological evi dence h as now provided a context for the 
custom Cato reported. In the 4 oriental!sing’ eighth and seventh 
centuries bg, the aristocratie symposion of archaic Greece was 
evidently adoptée! by local elites in Latium and Etruria. 6 The 
songs and stories at these ail-male banquets effectively created 
the communal memory of the group, based on the célébration 
of the great deeds ofpast and présent members of it. 7 In Greek, 
hetairoi at a symposion; in Latin, sociales at a convivium ; in each 
culture, the rehearsal of the past reinforce cl the social cohésion 
of the présent. That, it is reasonable to infer, is what was 
happening at the banquets Cato knew of, obsolète in his time 
but still within the range of memory. 8 But this new évidence 
does not me an that Niebuhr \s theory can be revived. Banque i 
songs must hâve been comparatively short, unlike the élaborait 
heroic lays Niebuhr’s model présupposés. And they must haw 
celebrated the mores of an aristocratie elite, unlike the popular, J 
community-based ballads imagined b y Niebuhr a fol 
Macaulay, 

What matters about Niebuhr’s theory is the phenomenun 
which gave ri se to it in the first place, and which still demain f 
an explanation. Macaulay’s is the classic exposition of it; 9 
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ma e S 1 lit h erlTe 0i nTTTofTvL TT 1 *“ else 

cradle laid among the reed of A Tt ^ * e God ofW 4 the 
shepherd’s cabinT the rectnftilnL l R 1 ?’ she - woIf > *e 
babines, the death of Tarpeia the fal/ & Pu the rape of tl:æ 
struggle of Mettus Curtius throuvh ihf ° Hostm Hostilius, the 
with torn raiment and dishevelled hl the Women nishing 

theîr husbands, the niehtlv meeting of N ^ f heir fathers ^nd 

we] l in the sacred grove, the ffoht fftt ^ the N >' m P h b Y the 

Albans, the purehase of the Sibylline bn ° mans and Te three 

nmulated madness of Bru tus the a mhio° ^ tile cnme of Tullia, the 
;pde to the Tarquins, 

Horatms Codes, of Scaevola and of rin r 3 heroic actions of 
won by aid of Castor and Pollux hfn ’A bî " t ' e of Re S iliu s 

-uching story of Cono^nus t ; t iî nt fT ° f | ? ranera > ^ 

C b T «ffTTfÏÏZ laTthf 

Pyyy instances which wül atoacLugTThem^ "IZT/y 

l'-rtic iniportanfand so^infl UbrS ' theor >'> that a 

J”™ l0st any recollection ofj‘“exisfeTe îf w’ 7 *** 

lmd an alternative explanation for the ‘ 1 are t0 

' ■"’îy Roman tradition we need •; P oetlc nature of4ie 
l" , r , fbrmance with hoth'a V L ' and a context of 

' l lïe histotianWi \vho^ workfthtTtrad 
''-ve aU Iivy, Dionysius and Hutarch , SUrVlves for us - 

: ,"’ ware ‘he unhistorical natureofTuch oîZ^ 
ïhey comment on it " 11 ol dieir nia te n al, 

... do comment on it. AndThaTth'™ hiSt ° rian 

f ““ y° u ’d expect from a ballad’ but TT ^ T ' th ‘ S 15 
l-Tt from a piaf. Plutarch on the Remus and R„ T y ° U ’ d 

I" nielodraLr y o ?mTher he ( °^ e Sta ^ e to turn history 

1 k it is haid to overestimate „ 

hnmances in the Graerr, Ro *. impact ol theatricalh 

Graeco-Roman world. Books were for the j 
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wealthy few, but the dramatic festivals were for everybody, As 
in démocratie Athens, so in republican Rome, the audience in 
the theatre was the citizen body. 11 And (tliough it h as s orne - 
times been denied) 12 as in démocratie Athens, so in republican 
Rome, the theatre was the arena for the ‘making and remak- 
mg' of the community’s myths. 

There was a famous passage of Varro’s Divine Antiquities - 
known to us mainly from St Augustine’s lengthy discussion of it 
in book vi of the City of Go cl - in which the great polymath 
distingué h ed three types of theology, dealing respectively with 
the gods of the poets, the gods of the philosopher s, and the gods 
of the city, 13 The first type was the genus fabulosum or mythicon ; 
Varro described it as ‘particularly suited to the theatre’, and 
Augustine’s whole argument takes it for granted that the 
fabulae of what we would call mythology were acted, danced 
and sung on the stage at the ludi scaenià. 14 Varro was de ter- 
mined to distinguish ail that from his third type, the genus 
civicum, because he wanted to distance the public religion of 
Rome from such ‘unworthy’ s tories of the gods as the judge- 
ment of Paris, Leda and the swan, and Satura devouring his 
children. 15 But Augustine (who of course h ad his own axe to 
grind) was qui te jnstifxed in resisting that strategy. As he 
rightly pointed ont, the théâtres were put up by and for the 
Roman citizen body, and the ludi scaenià were public festivals 
in honour of the gods of the city. 16 

VarroA contemporary Cicero describes the stage as one of 
the main sources of information in late-republican Rome, and 
we know that at least from the rime of Naevius in the third 
century bc there was a fiourishing genre of Roman historical 
drama fabula praetexta). 17 Ovid’s référencé to a play about the 
arrivai of the Magna Mater at Rome in 204 b g (with the 
goddess’s miraculous vindication of Q. Claudia’s honour) 
shows clearly enough that Roman his tory and mythologie ai 
taies of the gods were not mutuallv exclusive categories. 18 

No sources couid be more literary - indeed, more c bookish’ 
than Varro, Cicero and Ovid. They lived in the li te rate, 
sophisticated, muiticultural world of late-republican and 
Augustan Rome; if the theatre in îkeir day was where Roman 
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cîtizens heard the stories ofthe d oings of gods and men which 
macle up their mental world, then I think we are entitled to 
infer, a fortiori , that the same is likely to be true of the pre- 
literate world of the fourth century bc. 


THE GAMES 

Our earliest contemporary evidence for the Roman festival 
games {ludi) is a stray line from the dramatist Cm Naevius in 
the late third century bc, preserved in the epitome of Festus’ 
encyclopaedia: 19 

Liberalia Liberi lesta, quae apud Graecos dicuntur AiovOcia. 
Naevius: libéra 1 ingu a loquimur lu dis Liberal i bus. 

Liberalia : festival of Liber, called by the Greeks Dionysia. E.g, 
Naevius: ‘We speak wilhout inhibition at the Liberalia games.’ 

The Liberalia festival was on 17 March. The games on that 
day were later transferred to the Cerealia (12-19 April), 20 , 
perhaps ers a resuit ofthe suppression of the Bacchic cuit in 186 
bc; but that did not last. B y the second century ad, at least, 
Liber had his ludi back on his own day, and their name couid 
even be used to signify ludi scaenià in general. 21 

The temple of Ceres, Liber and Libéra (identified as 
De me ter, Dionysos and Kore) was an important feature of 
arc haie Rome, standing on the si ope of the Aven ti ne above the 
starting gates of the Gircus Maximus (fig. g, p. 75 above). It 
was supposedly vowed b y the dictator A, Postumius in 496 - 
either because of a famine, or to gain victory in the battle of 
Lake Régi 11 us - and cledicated by the consul Sp. Cassius in 
493. 22 Annual ludi were part of the vow, and according to one . 
tradition the resulting games in honour of Ceres and Liber 
were the first ever ludi scaenià at Rome. 23 Both the temple and 
the cuit were conspicuously Greek, so it is not surprising that 
file games at the Liberalia were identified with the Dionysia, 
lhe Athenian dramatic festival par excellence. 24 

The main context for A trie drama was the City, or Great, 
Dionysia, in honour of Dionysus Eleuthereus. The god’s title 
refers to liberty (Greek deutheros — Latin liber , Tree’); Liber 
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personified liber las, and as Naevîus remarked, the Liberalia 
games were a time for freedom of speech. So it looks as if the 
Romans deliberately chose that particulai' Athenian Dionysus 
- the récipient of honour by dramatic performance - to identify 
as Liber. 25 

Whether that association goes right back to the foundation 
of the cuit in the early fifth century, it is impossible to say; the 
Liberalia-Dionysia could be a fourth-century phenomenon, 
trom a time when the evidence of vase-painting reveals strong 
influence from the genres of Attic drama in the Greek ciües of 
Italy and among their hellenisecl neighbours. 26 

It may not be accidentai that the foundation of the Ceres- 
Liber-Libera temple is attributed to the year of the first 
plebelan sécession, and that one of the alleged results of the 
second sécession (in 44g) was that the temple s h oui cl serve as an 
archive where decrees of the Senate were deposited in the care 
of the plebeian aediles. As we no ted in the last chapter, the 
traditions on the early stages of the ‘struggle of the orders' may 
weîl hâve taken shape in its later stages, in the fourth or early 
third century bg . 27 One of the symbols of the plebeian cause 
was Marsyas, the wise satyr who brought the science of augury 
to Italy, whora the great plebeian h ou se of the Mardi 
honoured as their ancestor, and whose statue was set up in the 
Comitium at Rome, probablv in 294 bg; he was in the service of 
‘Father Liber’, and his statue symbolised a free city, 28 

Particularly important in this context are the Plebeian 
Games (iudi plebeii) in November. Their format, as known from 
the early-imperial calendars, was conspicuously parallel to 
that of the Roman Games [ludi Romani ) in September, and the 
natural assumption is that they were created by the plebeians 
as an indication of the separate identity of the plebs, pré¬ 
suma blv in the fifth or fourth century bc. 29 The ludi Romani 
were centred on the Ides of September, the Teast ofjupiter 5 on 
the dedication date of the temple of jupiter Optimus Maximus 
on the Capitol; the days before that date (probably beginning 
on the yth) were ludi scaenici , the days after it were ludi circerises } 
for chariot races in the Gircus Maximus. The ludi plebeii were 
centred on the Ides of November, when another Teast of 
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Jupiter’ was held (the Ides of every month were sacred to him), 
and the ludi scaenici and car cens es were dis tribu ted before and 
after in the sa me way. 30 

The Capitoline temple was vowed, it was said, by Tarqui- 
nius Priscus, the fifth king of Rome, who also instituted the ludi 
Romani and laid out the Gircus Maximus for their perform¬ 
ance. 31 But the temple was not dedicated until after the expul¬ 
sion of the kings, in the first year of hbertas. According to one 
tradition, the ludi plebeii were started then; another version 
dated them to the réconciliation after one or other of the 
plebeian sécessions. 32 The history and sigmficance of these 
great festivals were clearly a mat ter ofsome Idéologie al import¬ 
ance. Not surprisingly, they were involved in the story of the 
plebeians’ power-sharing victory in 367 bc;. 

Once again, Livy 5 s ruthless way with his sources makes it 
difficult to see what sort of story they were telling, Just after the 
passage quoted in the last chapter, with its perfunctory account 
of the historié compromise, Livy h as this: 33 

The Senate decided that this event deserved to be commemorated -- 
and if ever the im mort al gods me ri ted men’s gratitude, they merited 
it then - by the célébration of the Great Games, and a fourth day was 
added to the three hitherto devoted to them. The plebeian aediles 
refused to superintend them, whereupon the younger patricians were 
unanimous in declaring that they would gladiy allow themselves to 
be appointed aediles for the honour of the immortal gods. They were 
universally thanked, and the Senate made a degree that the Dictator 
shouîd ask the people to elect two aediles from amongst the patri¬ 
cians, and that the Senate should confirm ail the élections that year. 

S o ends Livy’s sixth book, and his seventh ope ns with the 
comment that the first curule aediles - the magistrates respon¬ 
sable for looking after the ludi Romani - held office in the year of 
the first plebeian consul. Now Licinius Macer, whose account 
of these proceedings Livy evidently h ad in front of him, seems 
to hâve named the first plebeian consul as his own ancestor 
G, Licinius Stolo. 34 Livy used a different consular list, which 
put Stolo’s year of office in 364, and under that year he reports 
the introduction of ludi scaenici to Rome. 35 I think it is possible 
that he has separated two items that belonged together in his 
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source; that Licinius Macer reported the introduction of stage 
performances as one of the acts of the first plebeian consul; and 
that the refusai of the plebeian aediles to put on the ludi Romani 
(with the conséquent création of patrician eurule aediles to do 
it: instead) is ail that survives of a partisan narrative, suppressed 
by Li vy, on the origins of the ludi plebeii. 

That, of course, can be no more than a hypothesis. But what 
is clear from the scattered evidence that survives is that the 
dramatic festivals of the early Republic - whatever form they 
took in that profounclly obscure period - were intimately 
bound up with the same issues of plebeian self-consciousness 
that we hâve inferred as the Creative stimulus for the story of 
the twins. What does it mean, for instance, that John Lyclus 
marks 8 November, perhaps the first day of the ludi plebeii, as a 
‘memorial of Remus and Romulus 5 ? 36 It must mean some- 
thing; it must corne from somewhere, What, and from where, 
we cannot tell, but the fourth century bc does at least offer a 
plausible context 

Among the very few pièces of contemporary literary 
evidence for fourth-century Rome is a comment by the philoso¬ 
pher Theophrastus (friend and successor of Aristotle) about 
the Roman colonists at Circeii. This promontory on the Vol- 
scian coast was identifîed as Circe’s island, and according to 
Theophrastus the colonists pointée! ont the grave of Odysseus’ 
young companion Elpenor, who fell off the roof of the witch- 
goddess’s palace in the tenth book of the OdysseyP It was 
probably in the sixth century bc that the Hesiodic poet named 
the sons of Circe and Odysseus as Agrios and Latinos, rulers 
over the famed Etruscans. Ever since then, Circe had been a 
significant presence in the commun!ties of Latium and 
Etruria. 38 At Rome she manifestée! herse!f as the founder and 
eponym of the ludi cir cens es: she invented the g âmes as an 
honour to her father Helios, the Sun, and the Gircus Maximus 
in which they were held was named after her. 39 

The canonical form of the Circus Maximus as a building, a 
linge elongated arena with permanent terraces of seats ail 
round, dates back only as far as Julius Caesar. The original 
Gircus was simply the valley between the Aventine and the 
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Palatine, ‘marked ont: for use at the games. 40 The s tarai ng- 
point for the chariot races was immediately below the temple 
of Gérés, Liber and Libéra; the turn was at the shrine of 
Murcia. 41 Those two pôles represented two contrasting con¬ 
cepts, each with its tutelary goddess: the urge to speed, and the 
need to slow down. 

Stimula, the ‘goad’ personified, was the power that urged 
men to intense activity, precisely the opposite of Murcia. 42 
There was a grave of Stimula between tire Tiber and the 
Aventine; since her name was interpreted as Semele, the 
mother of Dionysus, and the grave was a centre of Bacchic 
worship, it must hâve been adjacent to the temple of Ce res, 
Liber and Libéra. 43 

There was also a grave near the shrine of Murcia. It was the 
grave of the Bona Dea below ‘the Rock” on the mous Mur eus 
where Remus watched for his sign. 44 The Good Goddess was 
identified as the daughter (or the sister and wife) of Faunus, 
and Faunus was thought by some to be a son of Circe. 45 A final 
item in this dimly-perceived mythology cornes in Martianus 
Capella. (fifth century ad), whose source was evidently Iearned 
in both Hellenistic and Etruscan theology. In the sixth of the 
sixteen régions of the sky lives Geleritas, the daughter of the 
Sun, along with two sons ofjupiter, Pales and Favor. 46 That is, 
Circe lias become ‘speed’ personified, and her companions are 
the eponym of the Palatine and a god whose name alludes 
ctymologically to Faunus, 47 

In Ennius 5 narrative of the augury contest, Romulus is on 
the Aventine proper, and Remus on the nions Murais M That 
me ans, I think, that Romulus the hasty was ahove the starting- 
line of the Gircus and the grave of Stimula, and Remus the 
slow was above the turning-poinl of the Gircus and the shrine 
of Murcia. The ideology of speed and slowness détectable in 
the story of the twins, a Symbol of the respective natures of the 
patriciate and the pieds , 49 is also an expression of the topogra- 
phy of the Roman games. 

Ludi cir cerises, ludi scaenicv. Liberalia in Mardi, Cerealia in 
April, Roman Games in September, Plebeian Games in 
November. The se, and no doubt other festivals too, 50 are likely 
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to hâve been the occasions in which the Roman citizen body 
created and recreated its own mythology. The ad hoc wooden 
tîieatres put up each year for the ludi scaenici fell far short of the 
great theatre of Dionysus at Athens (itself a fourth-century 
pkenomenon) - but they probably played a similar rôle in the 
life of their community. 51 

MA Kl N G A STORY 

Il is important to try to imagine the effect of stage perform¬ 
ances on a Iargely non-literate audience. VVhat you see per- 
formed is what happened; you hâve no books to réfuté or 
confîrm it; your only other source of information is what other 
people (parents, nurse, teacher etc.) hâve told you in a far less 
vividly authoritative way. Even those who do hâve access to 
written sources can still accept drama as fact - like Plutarch, 
who beheved Euripides on Phaedra and Hippolytus, or the 
Duke of Marlborough, who se knowledge of lus tory was ail 
from Shakespeare. 52 

What h as to be remembered above ail is the immediacy of 
\ the impact. Once a story has been presented to an audience 
and acceptée!, it exists in their minds from that moment. If you 
don’t like the story, thafs too bad; you can’t just say ht isn’i 
traef (Or rather, you can try, as Stesichorus dit! with Helen of 
Troy, 53 but it will make no différence.) You hâve to présent 
another story, and get tkât one accepted in the same way. Once 
this basic principle is understood, the crux of the Remus and 
Romulus legend - Tf you need Remus, why kill him? If you 
hâve to kill him, why do you need him?' - becomes an irrelc 
vance, a problem only for a different sort of narrative. It seerm 
to me likely that the story as we hâve it is an accumulation, 
built up by the présentation of tendentious dramatic taies ni 
successive ludi scaenici in a politically polarised community. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that aller the achievement "4 
power-sharing in 367 it became important for the plebeians tu 
express the îdea of Rome as a double community, Their fil 1 
attempt was via the Lares Praestites, the divine protêt:tors u! 
Rome. The story as told in Ovid and on the Praenestine mirmi 
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end o 6 f 5 th 7 p I r bOVe M OU - d be a tW0 ' act P er formance at the far 

(HermeÏ « W In front * 'temple of Mercury 

(H .mes), with the god Corning out of his own temple and 

B 0 “aDe g a^ ra *° ““ UnderworId ™ «earby grove of the 

Let us further suppose that during the constant wars of the 
1 c f0U h centur y> Mars rather than Mercury came to seem 
! appropnate father ol the Roman race. A new version of the 
he-wolf story was offered to the citizen body: the tw“ s wl 

i.ünSs rf°R g the T u° nS ° f MarS ’ and the >' were the joint 
ders of Rome. 1 lus new story, like the previous one was 

Swas b^ the LUPerCaIia ’ bUl n ° W the Lupercaiia festival 

■ ulTor H T ’f ret m 3 martial idiom - 56 The story 
! y d rom thts stage of its development survive the 
Ice to both twms as founders, and even as demigods to 
hom hymns were sung and by whom oaths were swom 
‘ fortiher, let us suppose that the ideological conflict 
u Hinucd (ocused now on the patricians’ continued monopoly 

■ e nod : ? te and T C , 0lle8 ' e of W that the plebeiZ 

evo vmg and elab °rating their own history of unjust 
; ' nvahon herotc sécession and eventual vindicalionTnd 

■ the next scénario to be presented at the Plebeian Games or 

IxrinÏoftheT 5 ° f thC aUgUry contest - «.d"the 

I.'us one » fhfZ h ° neSt twin b Y the and unscrupu- 
• ' , h 5 ? hey were > vl »tble from the Gircus: Remus 
hm 8 al »ve Muraa, Romulus above Stimula 
«ce created, once received into the Romans’ consciousness 
'"ns cou |d not be waved away. He existed. No doubt the 
utiuans chdn’t like him, but they couidn’t ignore hlm But 

, fictif f Smi - * e R ° man Games P ut on by the 

Way> flrSt by eXp,0idng and by 

1 of the recurring issues in the bellicose Rome of the late 
- çentury was that of military dtscipline: which is more 
P . m obedtence to orders or opportunisme brilliance? 

■ ter was a particularly patrician trait, symboiised by 
. . general ft Fabius Rullianus, who begîn his 
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astonishingly successful career (three triumpbs, consul five 
rimes, dictator, ce ns or) with a vie to ri ou s engagement against 
the orders of his commanding officer for which he narrowly 
escaped execution. 59 Flair, gallantry and glamour were quali- 
ties that coule! equally be described as rashness, arrogance and 
exhibitionism. But they were pubiicly celebrated in the late 
fourth century, when Delphi instructed the Romans to put up 
a statue to the bravest of the Greeks, 60 The man they chose was 
Alcibiades — rich, young', aristocratie and famous for his 
charioteering; a great general, but a charisma tic maverick 
rather than a team player. That must hâve been a consciously 
ideological decision. 

So too, I imagine, was the création of an elite corps of 
aristocratie cavalry, trained for speed and known as the Celer es, 
for whom Fabius R u 11 i an us as censor in 304 introduced the 
annual parade from the temple of Mars on the Via Appia to 
the temple of Castor in the Forum. I think it is likely thaï 
Fabius also introduced the duplication of the Luperci, whose 
youth, vigour and equestrian status advertised the saine aristo¬ 
cratie value-System. 61 That Remus was the first leader of the 
Luperci Fabiani , and the victor in the aetiological pursuit of 
cattle-thieves, 62 surely implies a patrician narrative exploiting 
him for the other si de in the partisan dialogue. 

Changée! circumstanees demand new myths to comprehend 
them. In the terrible crisis of 296-295 bc, the ideological 
tensions were still du re, personified in the two consuls whcj 
fought the battle of Sentinum: Fabius Rullianus, the victor, 
and the plebeian De ci us Mus, whose self-sac ri hce allegedly 
turned the tide ofbattle. Perhaps it was at the dedication of du 1 
temple of Vie tory in 294 that the great s tory of the death ni 
Remus was first presented. 63 For the security of the city wajl 
even a brother must be sacrificed — and the name of Romulu: 
agent was either Celer or Fabius. 64 

Remus had been removed from the s tory, but its develop 
ment went on. Let us now suppose that in the late 290s, for du 
dedication of the temples of Jupiter Stator and QuirinusJ 5 dis 
myth-making produc ers of the ludi scaenïci created first the situ 
of the râpe of the Sabines and the b a ttle in the Forum, ai ni 
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Romulm^Tr 1 ^ 5 f Sappearance and «vealed apotheosis of 
’ ■ us ’ 111 thes Pace of about one génération or even 
less the essential narrative structure of the foundation legend 
would hâve been completed. p 

But there was still plenty of room for interprétation. The 
280s are a hopelessly îll-documented decade, but what hints 
sut nnp.y a pertod ol acute tension, both intemally and in 
(oietgn atfanst a sécession of the plebeians to thejaniculum in 

'T a blo ° dy defea * by Gauls and Etruscans in 28s undinlo- 
matic insults from the Greeks of Tarentum in 282 t’he execu 
.on of rebellions Praenestmes in 280, and so onV The story of 
ht death of Remus may hâve been a patriotic one in 295, but 
S next le» years there were surely plenty of people. within 
Rome and outside, who preferred to see it as an ill-omened act 
la 1K.C. et us suppose that the story was still being 
anC elaborated > ^ topical consumption at the ludi 

Of course, it may not hâve happened like that. By définition 
DOn-literary story-telling (dramatic or otherwise) leaves no’ 
CS mal évidence behind. But I think thia hypothesis does at 
I P provide an explanatton - perhaps the only explanation - 
ll " th ®.oomplextttes of the tradition as we hâve it. When 
yerythmg ,s done orally, with no texts .0 be consultée! ion. 

■ t le cvenl, stones can be tnvented or forgotten, developed 
U. (ravestied, m quite short periods of time; and a politically 
"iiscious drama, if i, existed in something Hke the form sJ- 

fl ab f ove > wouId hâve provided both the motive and the 
dmm for Creative myth-making. 

INTO LÏTERATURE 

R p S cipi ° Bar b a t us, consul in 298 and censor (probablv) 

I ' Was buned 111 the new family tomb on the Via Appia 
y n 4 f e verse ei °£ ium was inscribed 011 his coffin. h took 
'>îüi O an address to an audience, and is plausibly inter- 
ned as having been originally composed for the funeral. 69 
P ‘h our earhest certain évidence for the use of written 
'’" ,vc 111 Rome - Ifwe assume a date in the range 270-250 
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bc for Barbatus’ death, it beïongs a génération or two before 
the first Latin literary texts - play s and a translation of the 
Odyssey by Livius And ro ni eus, plays and an epic Betlum Poeni- 
cum by Cn. Naevius — in the latter half of the third century bc, 7u 

By the la te third century, the Remus legend probably 
existed in written form, Naevius wrote a play on ‘the upbring- 
ing of R émus and Romulus’; and a line survives from a play 
called The Wolf.) probably by Naevius (and perhaps the same 
one), in which Amulius of Alba is greeted by someone appar- 
ently called Vibe of VeiL' That is enough to show that there 
were variants or épisodes known in the third century which do 
not occur in our later literary sources. 

On the other h and, one or two items that do occur there only 
make sense if they corne from an earlier context. For example, 
Amulius bas a daughter, who loves lier cousin Ilia like a sister 
and successfully pleads for Ilia 5 s life when her pregnancy is 
discovered. 72 Piutarch gives her narne as Antho, Tower 3 , That 
must be how it appeared in Fabius Pictor’s Greek narrative, 
but we may suspect that the nu tue was originally Latin. In 
either 241 or 238 bc, the aediles L. Publicius and M. Publîcius 
built the temple of Flora by the Gircus Maxim us, next to the 
temple of Ceres, Liber and Libéra, and instituted the ludi 
Florales , 13 

Another mysterious min or character with a Greek name is 
Faustulus 5 brother Pleistinos, who appears only to be killed 
(with Faustulus) in a pitched battle aller the death of Remus. 74 
Piutarch reports that lie had helped Faustulus to bring up the 
twins. His name can only dérivé from the Greek TrÀeïcrTOi, 
bnost mimerons’, and that in turn suggests a partisan contri¬ 
bution to the perennial debate of Roman republican ideology: 
who shoulcl hâve power, the many or the few? 75 It would make 
a powerful allegorical point to hâve two brothers whose names 
meant ‘Good Fortune’ and ‘The Many 5 perish in the aftermath 
ofRemus’ death. 

By the end of the third century bc the Remus story had been 
‘entrusted to le tiers’, as the Romans put it, in the historiés of 
Fabius Pictor and Gincius Alimentus, 76 From now on the form 
of transmission is different. Texts that are meant to be read can 
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üve on beyond their moment of communication; they may be 
eonsulted décades or centuries after the circumstances of their 
composition hâve been forgotten, Not that the cultural change 
is total: historiography, both Greek and Roman, had much in 
common with drama, and historians were well aware of it. 77 
But the headlong pace of mythopoeic creativity which we hâve 
imagined for the la te fourth and early third centuries was 
hardly possible in a literate culture. The annual games were 
still important, and new dramatic festivals continued to be 
instituted; but the most authoritative medium for communi- 
cating the signifie an t past had be corne written his tory, a genre 
in which new interprétations appeared at a more leisurely 
rhythm, measured now in décades. 

Even if less ruthlessly topical, however, the historians 5 reteil- 
ing of the legend could still be political. Gonspicuously in 
Dionysius, less prominently in Piutarch, the theme of discord, 
rivalry and selfish ambition présents the twins as an ai lion for 
the origins of political strife in Rome. 78 Do es that corne from 
the struggles of the fourth and early third centuries, or from the 
iime of the Gracchi, or Sulla’s civil war? It is impossible to say; 
just as the historians took up the thèmes of the dramatists, 79 so 
I.00 the populares of the late Republic renewed the ideology of 
the early plebeians. 80 It was a real continuity. The Republic 
always consi sied of plebs and patres y 1 with the permanent 
possibility of conflict between the ni. 

The clearest example of the politically committed historian 
is G. Licinius Macer, who before he wrote his history had been 
one of the tribunes campaigning for the repeal of Sulla’s 
reactionary législation. 82 His version of the death of Remus 
dispensed wholly with the leap over the trench (or wall). For 
Macer, Romulus’ cheating in the augury eontest led straight 
mto a confrontation, and R émus, with Faustulus, was struck 
do.wn in the fighting. 83 That version is followed by Livy and 
Dionysius, both of whom comment on the épisode as an 
ex ample of tragic discord resulting from the pursuit of power. 84 
It is very likely that Macer spelt out that lesson too. 

Cicero did not like Macer or his history, and was unsympa- 
1 lie tic to its political message; he may also hâve had an un easy 
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conscience about Ma ce ri s suicide in 66. 83 That, I think, is why 
we hear so little about this very influential work (a basic source 
for Livy and Dionysius, and still known six centuries later to 
John Malalas in Antioch), at the time when its impact must 
hâve been felt most immediately. I suspect, but of course 
cannot prove, that Gicero’s historical excursus in book n of De 
repuhlica was désignée! to réfuté and replace the picture of early 
Rome that h ad been présentée! by Macer twenty years ear- 
her. 86 

Certainly the fratricide s tory, like that of the death of 
Romulus the tyrant,' 87 was a myth with a meaning for the 
Rome of the civil wars. ‘What hounds the Romans is bitter fate 
and the crime of a broche ris murder, ever since the blood of 
innocent Remus flowed into the earth, a. curse to his 
descendants.' 88 


REMUS AND AUGUSTUS 

In the summer of 43 bc, seventeen months after the Ides of 
March, the young Gaesar, whom we call Octavian, marched 
with eight légions clown the Via Fl ami ni a to Rome. He was 
nineteen years old. On 19 August the Roman people elected 
him to the consulship. As Dio reports, 89 

Caesar was extremeîy proucl of the fact that he was to be consul at an 
earlier âge than had ever been the lot of anyone else, and furthermore 
that on the hrst day of the élection, when he entered the Campus 
Mar dus s he saw six vuhures, and later, when haranguing the soldiers, 
twelve others. For, comparing it with Romulus and the omen that 
had befallen him, he expected to gain that km g’s sovereignty also. 

That was clever. Octavian arrogated to himself both Remus’ 
augury, for the citizen body, and Romulus 5 , for the army. 
Fifteen years later, when he was reinventing himself as no 
longer a warlord but a godlike statesman, Octavian chose not 
to take the name 'Romulus 5 . 90 

Instead, he became Gaesar Augustus. As princeps , he took 
good care to control the exploitation of his name by obsequious 
poets and playwrights. 91 Virgil, on the other h and, as a per- 
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sona.I friend, 2 must hâve known what would be acceptable. 
Üie htst great prophétie passage in the Aerien:!. Jupiter’s 
promise to Venus of the destiny of Aeneas’ descendants, culmi¬ 
nâtes in this famous vision of the pax Augusia (1 291-6): 

aspera tum positis mitescunt saecula bellis: 
cana P ides et Vesta, Remo cum fratre Quirinus 
iura dabunt; dirae ferro et compagibus artis 
claudentur Belli portae; Furor impius ïnlus 
saeva sedens super arma et eentum vinctus aenis 
post tergurn nodis fremet horrxdus ore cruento. 

Then shall the harsh centuries grow gentle and set wars 
asxde. White-haired Faith and Vesta, and Quirinus 
togethex with his brother Remus, shall be lawgîvers. 
Terrible in their iron bonds, the gates of War shall be shut; 
within, godless Frenzy shall sit on savage weapons, and 
roar, hideous with bloody mouth, bound with a hundred 
brazen knots behind his back, 

Quirinus is the deified Romulus — a safe identification for 
Augustus, 93 since the story of the apothéoses is necessarily 
incompatible with that of Romulus the tyrant. What is 
astonishing is the presence of Remus, not only alive but a 
mortal among gods. In the optimism of the twenties bc, the 
myth could serve yet an other purpose, in the in ter ests of peace, 
harmony and réconciliation. 

But there may hâve been a more spécifie refer en ce. M. 
Agrippa was Augustus’ closest friend, his colleague as consul in 
28 and 27 bc, and his exact contemporary. 94 He was also a man 
nf modest birth, whom the Roman people cherished as one of 
their own, 95 In the twenties bc, when they were both in their 
brime, Agrippa might wel 1 hâve seemed like Remus to 
Augustus’ Quirinus, and according to Servius that was how the 
prophecy in the Aeneid was understood. 96 

Remus and Romulus grew up toge tirer in Faustulus 5 cottage; 
Agrippa lived in Augustus’ house after 25 bc, when his own 
(which had been Antony’s) was destroyed in a lire. 97 Accord¬ 
ing to Varro, Faustulus’ cottage was at the top of the Scalae 
Gaci; that was where Augustus lived, between the temple of 
Vie tory and the temple of Apollo (fig. 14, p. 123 above), 98 The 
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house of Augustus was one of the exhibits in the vision of 
primitive and modem Rome with which Propertius introduced 
his book of Calli mâche an aetiology in about 16 bc: 

qua gradibus domus ista, Remî se sustuJit olim; 
unus erat fratrum maxima régna focus. 

Where yonder house rears up above the Steps, so once did 
that of Remus; the brothers’ great realm was a single 
hearth. 

A contemporary reader would not miss the allusion to 
Agrippa," 

By then, Agrippa was Augustus 5 deputy, with proconsular 
imperium, and tribunician potes tas] he was married to Augustus 5 
daughter, and his two sons by her were Augustus 3 adopted sons 
and heirs; and he had just presided, with Augustus, over the 
great symbolic festival that marked the New Age of Rome. 100 
The poets of this period use Remus, like Romulus, as a Symbol 
of Rome itself; young Tiberius returns to c the city of Remus 5 , 
the Parthians must give back ‘Remus 5 standards’. 101 The 
murder is not only forgotten, it is evidently denied. A line of 
Propertius makes it clear that the version in which Remus 
ruled together with Romulus (like Agrippa and Augustus) was 
eommon knowledge in the twenties bc . 102 Fratricidal strife was 
a thing of the past. As VirgiPs Jupiter prophesied, the law- 
givers of Âugustan Rome would be Quirinus and his brother 
Remus together, 

The temple of Quirinus had been struck by lightning and 
burned down at the time of Caesar’s war with Pompey, 
Augustus had to reverse that b ad omen, He rebuilt the temple, 
and dedicated the splendid new building in 16 bc, the first year 
of the New Age. 101 ’ By great good fortune, we happen to know 
what it looked like. The pedimental sculpture is reproduced on 
one of the fragments of the décoration of a Domitianic 
monument which were found near the Baths of Dîoeletian in 
1901 (fig. 16), 104 

The iconographical scheme is an unusual one. In a pedimen¬ 
tal composition, the most important place is naturally in the 
centre, where there is most room for the god of the temple to be 



photo by courtesy of the Deutsches Archaeologisches Institut, Rome (inst, neg. 6434), 
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prominently portrayed. Here, however, the central position is 
occupied by what looks like a door or gâte, with three birds 
above it flying from right to left. S mal 1 er versions of the door or 
gâte appear symmetrically at each si de of the composition, 
separating the figures into groups of two and three. They are 
clearly not city-gates; the lattîce-work ofwhich they seem to be 
constructed suggests something much less permanent. The best 
suggestion yet offered is that each gâte represents the single 
entrance into an auguracutum or tempium minus , the rectangular 
space, marked off b y ropes or railings, in which the rite of 
augury was carried out. 105 The birds suggest a scene of augury; 
and since there was a permanent auguraculum on the Quiri- 
nal, 106 its représentation (as the central door) would be an 
intelligible symbol for the god Quirinus. 

The smaller doors to each side must be associated with the 
seatecl figures at the far left and far right; two acts of augury are 
simultaneously taking place. 107 Once this is recognised, the 
scene becornes intelligible. As was clear from the first discovery 
of the relief, the seated figures must be Remus and Romulus, 108 
Romulus, who will one day be Quirinus, is at the left: the birds 
are flying towards hlm, and ail but one of the figures in the 
composition are looking in his direction. A goddess stands 
beside him and présents him with a cornucopia; next corne 
Jupiter with his eagle and sceptre, helmeted Mars (in the 
background), and winged Victory conspicuous in high 
relief 109 

On R émus’ side we hâve Mercury with his caduc eus, Hercules 
(perhaps) with his club, and between them a female figure who 
could be the Good Goddess. no Ail of them hâve turned 
towards Romulus; the one figure who turns to Remus is a 
goddess whom iconography and topography identify as Mur- 
cia." 1 That suggests that Romulus 5 goddess with the cornuco¬ 
pia may be Pales, eponym of the Palatine, since by the time of 
Augustus it was accepted that that was where Romulus had 
watched for his sign. 112 

The Quirinus pediment of 16 bc is a brilliant statement of 
the meaning of the Remus rayth in Agrippa 5 s üfetime. The 
twins are equai in sizc, and there fore in status, though one is 
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visibly more favoured by the gods. The dynastie duality 
impiied by the compositional framework was advertised also in 
the younger génération with the stepsons of Augustus, Tiberius 
and Drusus, aged respectively 25 and 22 at the time of the 
dedication of the temple, and jointly responsible for the gladia- 
torial shows associated with it; 113 it was equally clear in the 
génération after that, with Agrippa’s sons (and Augustus’ 
heirs) Gai us and Lucius, respectively a four-year-old and a 
babe in arms. 

But with Agrippa 5 s death in 12 bc it ail began to unravel, 
Three years later Drusus died, and though the legend could 
liandle that (only one of Mars’ twin progeny was destined to be 
immortal), 114 the deaths of Lucius and Gaius in ad 2 and ad 4 
were beyond its resources. After that calamity, everything 
changed. The next two heirs were Tiberius and Agrippa Postu- 
mus, 1 ! ‘ :i an ill-matched pair whom not even the most ingenious 
llattery could think of as brothers, Worse, the disinheritance 
and exile of Agrippa Postumus in ad 6-7 brought about an 
intensity of dynastie strife that threatened to develop into civil 
war. 116 

One of the minor épisodes in that strife was the banishment 
of Ovid in ad 8, and the conséquent abandonment (at the 
half-way point) of a masterpiece of Roman mythography, 
Ovid’s calendar poem, the Fastid 17 Various dates in February 
and Mardi had en a bled Ovid to spreacl hhnselfon the concep¬ 
tion, birth and miraculous suckling of Remus and Romulus, 
and on the stories of the Sabine women and of Romulus’ 
déification. 113 But April brought him to the Par ilia, the day of 
lhe Foundation ol Rome, where he told at iength the story of 
lhe death of Remus; and for the Lemuria in May, the days of 
lhe angry ghosts, he summoned up Remus’ bloodstained and 
resentful shade, bitterly complaining to Faustufus and Acca 
Larentia. 119 

Romulus’ grief is tactfully emphasised (Geler gets the 
blâme), but even so, it is a sign of how the message of the myth 
had changed again. For the disillusioned Rome of Augustus’ 
last years, it signified not harmony but murderous violence. 
And when, on Augustus’ death, it was thought necessary to kill 
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Agrippa Postumus as Tiberius came to power, 120 no doubt 
sensible people took care not to mention Remus at ail. 

MEDIEVAL EPILOGUE 

What Augustus left to his successors was an army of twenty-five 
légions and an empire that stretclied from the Atlantic to the 
Euphrates, from the North Sea to the Nile. Three hundred 
years before, Renius and Rornulus had been founder-heroes for 
a city-state, Something different, more cosmopolitan, was 
needed for a world empire; the Aeneid and the impérial cuit 
provided it. 121 Three hundred years later, Constat!tine saw a 
light in the sky, and the Roman empire adopted the God of the 
Christian s. Three hundred years later still, when power had 
long since moved to Byzantium, Rome was essentially a city- 
state again. But now her twin protectors were St Peter and St 
Paul. 122 

A good myth, however, is inexhaustible, and Remus lived on 
in some unexpected places, Some time in the tenth century 
Flocloard of Reims attributed the foundation of his native city 
to ‘the soldiers of Remus' in exile from Rornulus' Rome. 123 
Reims had once been Durocortorum, chief town of the Remi, 
whom Caesa.r describes as constantly loyal to Rome du ring the 
Gallic wars, 124 The other Gallic people Caesar trusted were the 
Aedui, who claimed kinship with Rome via a shared descent 
from Troy, 125 Did the Remi make a similar cl ai tu? Since 
Durocortorum was where Roman governors were enter- 
tained, 126 it is easy to imagine the impérial legate of Gallia 
Belgica listening to loyal orators asserting the fraternal dévo¬ 
tion of the city of Remus to the city of Rornulus. Flodoard's 
legend may well date back to the Roman empire. 

Remus’ other city is Siena, The taie of Aschio and Seno the 
sons of Remus is purely médiéval, but it mattered enough to 
the comme for a gilded bronze statue of the wolf and twins to be 
commissioned in 1428, a génération or so before the twins were 
added to the Capitoline wolf in Rome. 127 It stands now in the 
Palazzo Pubblico at Siena, a worthy setting for the 011e surviv- 



CHAPTER 10 


The other Rome 


IMPERIAL PRECONCEPTIONS 

The twentieth century lias its own myth of Rome, and îts own 
medium (the cinéma) for expressing it. At the half-way point of 
the century, in the heyday of Hollywood when ninety million 
Americans went to the movies every week, 1 the epic Quo Vadis 
was created at the Cinecittà studios in Rome. The opening 
scène was the Via Appia - tombs, an aqueduct, umbrella pines 
against the sky - with marching légions and driven slaves. A 
Voice-over' spelt out the message: the power and corruption of 
impérial Rome, where murder replaces justice and there is no 
es cape from the whip and the sword. Against tins pyramid of 
human misery and slavery is pitted the Gospel of love and 
rédemption. £ This is the story of that immortal conflict . . .’ 2 

The novel Quo Vadis, by the Polish author and patriot 
Henryk Sienkiewicz (1846-1916), was published in 1896. It 
was immediately transi a ted into ail major languages (and a 
good many minor ones, including Gaelic), and its h tige success 
ail over the world brought Sienkiewicz the Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1905. Similar vast sales had been achieved a little 
earlier by General Lew Wallace (1827-1905) with Ben-Hur: a 
Taie of the Christ , written while he was Governor of New 
Mexico and published in 1880. It too became a classic Holly¬ 
wood epic. 3 

Between the novels and the epic movies there was a third 
forai, equally popular, that of the hoga-play'. Quo Vadis was 
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not a success on the stage, but a play with a ver y similar plot 
(arrogant Roman officer redeemed by love of Christian girl) 
was Wilson Barretf s The Sign of the Cross , first published in 
1894. Ben-Hur was dramatised in 1899, complété with gallop- 
ing chariots on the stage, 4 Both play s were highly successful. 
The London production of The Sign of the Cross played to 
audiences of 70,000 per week, some of whom came as if to a 
religious service. ‘“Ahs” and “hear, hears” were distinctly 
audible 5 , noted one cri tic, ‘and I should not hâve been sur- 
prised at an “amen’* or a “hallelujah’V Tt suits the tas te 5 , said 
anotirer, ‘of a very large section of the public,’ 5 

This whole genre of early-Ghristian melodrama can be 
traced back to Bulwer Lytton’s The Lasi Days of Pompeii (1834), 
and it was still thriving more than a century later, when Lloyd 
C, Douglas’ novel The Robe (1943) sold over three million 
copies and was translated to the epic screen with Jean Sim nions 
and Richard Burton, 6 Much of the genre’s appeal lay in the 
combination of exciting spectacle with non-sectarian piety, 
and its popularity reflected the importance ofchurch or chapel 
in most people’s lives. 7 As the influence of organised religion 
waned in western culture, the genre lost its raison Titre. Later 
Hollywood épies like Cleopatra (1963) and The Fa.il of the Roman 
Empire (1964) depended on spectacle alone; the message had 
gone, the epic form was empty. 8 

The exception that provecl this rule was Spartacus 9 No Chris- 
tians there, but a powerful message for a different sort of 
organised religion. 

As early as the middle of the eighteenth century [Spartacus] had 
been elevated in Western European li te rature into an idealized 
champion of the cause of the oppressed and enslaved, So it was no 
mere chance that a small number of extreme German Social Demo- 
crats, headed by Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, signed their 
pacifist appeal during the hrst World War with the name of Sparta¬ 
cus, and in 1918, when the framework of their organization took 
shape, they called it the ‘Spartacus Leaguef 

Thereafter, Spartacus became an emblematic figure for ortho- 
dox Marxism, Stalin himself declared, with a fine conternp! 
for historical évidence, that ‘the great slave-uprisings of the 
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declining* Roman republic armihilated the slave-owner class 
and the slave-owner society’. 10 

When Howard Fast wrote his novel Spartacus in 195 r, he had 
served a three-month jail sentence for refusing to co-operate 
with Senator McCarthy s Un-American Activions Committee. 
No American finir would take the book, so he published it pri¬ 
va tely; the first commercial édition was with a London 
publisher 111 1952, In December 1953 Fast was awarded the 
Stalin Peace laize, but he left the Communist Party after the 
i nvasion of Hungary in 1956, The film of Spartacus (which won 
lour Oscars) was written by Fast in collaboration with Dalton 
franibo, one of the ‘Hollywood Ten’ blacklisted by 
McCarthy s committee. It ends, as Quo Va dis began, on the Via 
Appia with the power and cruelty ofRome; as Appian attests, 
six thousand rebel slaves were crucified along the Roman road, 11 

The résonances of Roman power for the mid-twentieth 
'Century are clear enough. 12 The magistrale s fasces became the 
sign of Fascism; quasi-legionary standards were paraded at 
Nazi rallies; triumphal arches symbolised total!tarian auth- 
onty. It was not always so. For the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, Rome had not been monolithic. She could represent 
republican virtue, and inspire the founding fathers of the 
American Révolution. 13 From Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar to 
Addison’s Cato , in Engiand, France and Italy alike, play- 
wrights had used Rome for the great political thèmes of liberty 
and autocracy, treason and civil war. 14 

The moment when Rome as a polity gave way to Rome as an 
impérial power in the conceptual world of western culture was 
probably 1787, when Johann Gottfried von Herder published 
Part ni of his Ideasfor the Philosophy of the History of Mankind. For 
I lerder, Rome represented the destructive principle in human 
history: 15 

home destroyed Carthage, Corinth, Jérusalem, and many other 
flourishmg chies of Greece and Asia; as it brought to a melancholy 
cïid everything civilised în the South of Europe that lay within reach 
its sword - • • We are compelled to think, that Rome was founded 
hy some démon inimical to mankind, to exhibit to ail human beings 
mices ol his supernatural demoniacal sovereignty. 
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Forget Brutus, Cato and the people’s tribunes; for Herder there 
was only ever one Rome, the enslaving empire. 16 


AN UNFAMILIAR CITY 

There was another Rome, but the empire and its modem 
analogues hâve efïectively buried the memory ofit. That is not 
surprising. As Polybius declared at the start oi it ail, the 
Roman empire was a phenomenon unique in history. 17 No 
wonder it dominâtes our historié al imagination. 

Àlready in Polybius’ time the Romans were defining them- 
selves as something ruthlessly different, Deseribing the sack of 
New Carthage by Scipio’s troops in 209 (‘their orders were to 
ex terminale every form of Iife they encountered, sparing 
none’), the historian adds a comment which is clearly based on 
Personal expérience: 18 

This practice is adopted to inspire terror, and so when cities are taken 
by the Romans y ou may often see not only the corpses oi human 
beings but dogs eut in half and the dismembered limbs of other 
animais . . . 

An even more revealing épisode was the brutal éradication oi 
the cuit of Bacchus throughout Italy in 186 bc. Rome had 
always been hospitable to foreign cuits - the Dioscuri and 
Apollo in the fîfth century, Pan evidently in the fourth, Ascle- 
pius, Venus of Eryx and the Phrygian Great Mother in the 
third - and Bacchus, as Liber Pater, had been installée! in the 
Ceres temple at Rome for over three hundred years. But now it 
pleased the consuls and the Senate to treat his orgiastic mystor¬ 
ies as a dangerous conspiracy, a plague from outside infecting 
virtuous Rome, and they stamped out the cuit without 

1Q 

mercy. 

In the fourth century bg Rome had been a city-state, c just 
one actor, albeit an important one, on a stage where the 
leading parts were played by the Greeks, the Etruscans, and 
the Italie peoples who spoke the Osco-Umbrian tongue’. 20 
Between these Italian communities the give-and-take of 
mu tu al influence, even mu tuai participation, was evidently not 
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perceived as a threat. Our First evîdence for the she-wolfstory is 
on a mirror from Praeneste, showing two Greek gods and a 
third who was thought of as Sabine. 21 Our first evidence for the 
twin founders is the monument set up by the Ogulnii, whose 
name proclaims them non-Roman in origin; Q. Ogulnius 5 later 
embassies to Epidaurus (to bring Asciepius) and to Alexandrin 
indicate wide horizons, and no doubt a mastery of Greek. 22 
Things were very different by the second century bg. With the 
defeat of Carthage and the conquest of Greece came a détermi¬ 
nation to construct a Roman identity which exclucled ‘foreign’ 
influences as dangerously corrupting, 23 The Rome of the elder 
Cato would hâve understood Senator McCarthy 5 s committee 
very well. 

The challenge for the historian is to think away the mind-set 
of impérial Rome, and the accumulated preconceptions gener- 
ated by our culture’s ‘réception 5 ofthe Empire, and to imagine, 
from source material which almost ail post-dates the change, a 
Rome which still thought as a city-state and not as a world 
power. U sable evidence can be found, ifwe can only recognise 
it. A few ex amples will show how unfamiliar ‘the other Rome 5 
turns out to be. 

The Roman Republic was the Senate and people, senatus 
populusque Romamis. The la te-repu b lie an Senate was composed 
of ex-magistrates who were members for life, with ail that that 
entailed for authority, expérience and politi cal weight; but in 
the early Republic, as we happen to know from a learned 
antiquarian (one would ne ver hâve guessed it from the histori- 
ographical tradition), senators were the friends and supporters 
chosen by particular consuls or consular tribunes each year, 
and presumably served only so long as their man was in 
office. 24 As for the sovereign people, who in the la te Republic 
voted by secret ballot at électoral and legislative assemblies, 
the etymology of the word suffragiurn suggests that originally 
their opinion had been expressed, as at Sparta, by a shout in 
favour or against, or even by the clashing of weapons; the 
centuriate assembly did after ail consist of the Roman people in 
arms. 25 

At the games in the Gircus Maximu s, the chariots in the late 
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Republie were driven by professionals organised in the four 
factiones of Reds, Whites, Blues and Greens. To call a senator a 
ch a ri o te er was like calling him a bandit or a gladiator. 26 But in 
the fifth century bc, as we know from a law of the Twelve 
Tables quoted by Pliny, Roman aristocrats conrpeted in 
chariot-races just like their Àthenian contemporaries; the 
wreath that crowned the victor was an honour that followed 
him even to the grave. 27 

The archaic. Roman community was divided into threé 
groups, called Titienses, Ramnes and Lu ce res. What did the 
names me an? Our sources hâve no idea, and ne i tirer lrave we. 28 
The Roman year was marked on the calendar with 45 festival 
days in large letters; most of these were named after the 
divinities honoured on each clay, but for the Agonalia, Luper- 
calia, Feralia, Quinquatrus and Lucaria (seven festivals in ail, 
for there were three Agonalia during the year), the competing 
explanations offered by our sources show that by the first 
century bc the meanings of these names had been forgotten. 29 

An even more striking index of the ‘otherness’ of pre- 
imperial Rome, even as late as the third century bg, is the 
design of its coinage. Roman coinage began with two separate 
sequences: silver (with token bronze fractions), and cast 
bronze. The first issue in silver appeared at the end of the 
fourth century bc; then, after a gap of about thirty years, the 
two sequences were produced in parallel. 30 This was the period 
of the conquest ofltaly and the war with Pyrrhus. How did 
Rome présent herself on lier coinage? What were the public 
syni bols of her national identity? 

The first three issues of silver didrachms carried the follow- 
ing types, ail with the legend romand (fig. 17) : 31 

1 Helmeted head of bearded Mars, with oak-spray behind: ho r se h 
lie ad 011 base, with corn-ear behind (c. 310-300 bg). 

2 Lauréate head of Apoîlo: horse galloping, with star above (c. 
275-270 bc). 

3 Plead of Hercules, haïr bound with ribbon, club and lionskin 
o ver sho aider: she-wolf suckling twins (c, 269-266 bc). 

Mars is self-explanatory, Apollo and Hercules perhaps some- 
what less so. As for the reverse types, why sliouîd the horse be a 



Fig. 17. Roman silver didrachms, third century bc; photos by courtesy ol the 
British Muséum (B MC RR R omano Campant an 1, 22, 28). 



Fig. 18. Roman bronze as, third century bc; photo by courtesy of the British 
Muséum (BMC Ilaly 48, t ). 
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Symbol as sigmfieant as the foundation legend itself? Now let us 
look at the cast bronze sequence in the saine period; the first 
four issues appeared probably between 280 and 266 bg. 32 If we 
ignore the types of the small dénominations, 33 the obverse and 
reverse of the as and semis types of these four issues give us 
sixteen images, as follows: Âpollo, three times; Roma. (in a 
Phrygian helmet), three times; Minerva (in a Corinthian 
helmet), three times; Pegasus, the winged horse, twice; an 
unidentified goddess, twice; Mercury, once; Castor or Pollux, 
once; and an unidentified youthful Janus-head, once, Whv 
Pegasus? Who is the nameless goddess? Whose are the faces on 
the j anus-head? 

The last type is particularly puzzling (fig. 1 8). It appears on 
the main dénomination of the very first issue of bronze, and 
again on an as issue of about 241-235, both times with Mercury 
on the reverse. Then, with a slight adjustment (a laurel wreath 
in the haïr instead of a band), it was used for ail the gold and 
silver issues 08225-214 bc, the so-called quadngati , 34 It must 
hâve been a significant image, but what did it represent, and 
why? The conventional identification as the Dioscuri is based 
on qui te inadéquate evidence. 35 It is hetter to admit our 
ignorance. 

These mysterious gümpses of the other Rome should serve to 
moderate our certainty about what was or was not possible in 
the early Republie. The arguments in this book hâve conver- 
ged on a single conclusion, that the myth of Remus was begun, 
developed and essentially completed within a qui te short and 
spécifie period of time - twenty years or so, at the end of the 
fourth and the beginning of the third centuries bc. It is a fair 
question, to ask how that could corne about. The medium that 
has been suggested is draina, topical and partisan perform¬ 
ances at the public ludi. Again, it is fair to object that there is no 
direct evidence for such a thing at that time. So my final 
concern lias been to suggest that the argument from silence is 
not vaîid. 

Do we really know enough about early Rome to be able to 
say, with confidence, ‘That cannot hâve happened’? It may be 
tempting to believe that we do; but the date and nature of our 
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literary evidence, combined with the twentieth-century pré¬ 
disposition to apply the ethos and ideology of impérial Rome to 
ail stages of the city’s history, rnean that the temptation must 
be resisted. Rome as a city-state is a historical phenomenon 
which is very imperfectly understood, and any attenipt to make 
sense ofit must avoid unexamined assumplions based on later 
conditions. 

It is true that the evidence for the period we are eoncerned 
with is desperately inadéquate; but ail that me ans is that 
hypothèses hâve to be carefully argued, and conclusions must 
be recognised as being necessarily provision al. It is always 
possible that a better explanation will be offered. What matters 
for the Remus myth is to recognise that explanation is needed. 
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Lycophron Alexandra 1226-80. Third century bc (possibly a 
second-century interpolation: West 1984.143—6). Gassandra 
prophesies: 

‘As for the famé of my ancestors’ race, one day hereafter their 
descendants will exalt U to the highest, raising with their spears the 
crown of the first spoils of war and seizing the sceptre and monarchy 
of land and sea. O wretched iatherland, you will not bide your glory 
in oblivion, faded in the dark, Such a pair of lion cubs, a race 
1 outstanding in strength \rhômf \, will a certain kinsman of mine le ave, 
the son of Gastnia who is also Gheirias, the best in counsel and in 
battle not to be despised. 

In Rhaecelus first will he corne to dwell, by the steep headland of 
Gissus and the horn-beanng Laphystian women. And fi oui Almopia 
as he wanclers back Tyrsenia will reçoive him, and Lingeus heaving 
ont its stream of hot waters, and Pisa and the lamb-rich glens of 
Agylla. And with him will a man who is an enemy join together a 
friendly army, having overcome him with oaths and prayers of 
supplication, a dwarf who searched out in his wanderings every 
corner of sea and land, and with him the double offspring of the king 
of the Mysians (whose spear one day the stay-at-home god of wine 
will bend, tying his iimbs together with willow-branches), Tarchon 
and Tyrsenus, tawny wolves sprung from Heraclean blood. There he 
will find a table full of things to eat, a table afterwards devoured by 
his followers, and understand the mernory of ancien t prophecies. 

And he will found in the places of the Borigoni a populated land 
beyond the Latins and the Daunians, thirty towers, when he has 
counted up the offspring of a black sow which he will carry in his ship 
from the crests of Ida and the Dardanian places, to bear and rear that 
number ofwîld boar. Her image, and that ofher milk-fecl young, he 
will put up in a single city, modelling them in bronze. And having 
built a precinct for Myndian Pallenis, he will place in it his ancestral 
images of the god s. It is these, together with his aged father (having 
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put aside both wife and cbildren and ail other rie h possessions of 
wealth), that he will hold in honour, wrapping them in robes at the 
time when the spear-wielding dogs, having devoured together ail the 
property of his father land by casting lots, will offer to him alone the 
choice to take and carry away from his house whatever gift he 
wants. 

Being judged for this most pions even by his enemies, he will create 
the country that is most sung in bat des, blessed in its la te 
descendants, a bastion around the tall glens of Gircaeon and the 
Argo’s famous anchorage, great Aeetes, and the waters of the 
Marsionid lake of Phorce, and the Titonian stream of the hollow that 
sinks to unseen depths beneath the earth, and the slope of Zosterius, 
site of the gloomy dwelling-place of the virgin Sibyl, roofed over by 
a ca ver nous pit of s h citer,’ 

Supplementum epigraphicum Graecum xvi 486. Inscription 
from ChioSj late third or (more probably) early second 
century bc. A benefactor sets up public games and festivals 
in honour of the Romans in return for their belp in war. I 
translate the text of line s 22-9 as restored in Derow and 
Forrest 1982.80. 

. . . and wishing by ail means to make clear the goodwill and 
gratitude of the people, and to présent the citizens maintaîning and 
logether increasing what appertains to glory and honour, he pro¬ 
duc ed at his own expense an offering to Rome worth one thousand 
Alexandrian drachmas, comprising the s tory of the birth of Romulus 
the founder of Rome and his brother Remus. According to that s tory 2 
il came about that they were begotten by Ares himself, which one 
might well consider to be a true story because of the bravery of the 
Romans. 

Nallust Bellum Catilinae 6.1. First century bc. 

The city of Rome, as I understand it, was origînally found ed and 3 
nrcupied by Trojans (who were wandering as refuge es with no fixed 
ubode under the leadership of Aeneas), together with the Aborigines, 

.1 wild race without law or authority, firee and u ne on troll ed. 

IKodorus Siculus vn 5.1. First century bc. 

Some of the his to ri ans hâve gone astray by supposing that Romulus 
the son of Aeneas’ daughter founded Rome. But that is not the truth: 4 
ihrre were man y kings in the time between Aeneas and Romulus, and 
il H' city was founded in the second year of the seventh Olympiad, 433 
y cars after the Trojan war. 


j 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus Roman Antiquities i 72—3. Late 
first century bc. 

Since there is mu ch disagreement both about the date of the foun¬ 
dation and about the founders of the city, I thought I should not 
discuss these matters in a cursory fashîon, as if they were agreed by 

5 ail. For Gephalon of Gergis, a very early historian, says that the city 
was founded in the second génération after the Trojan war by those 
who were saved from Troy with Aeneas, and he déclarés that the 
founder of it was Rhomos, the leader of the colony, and that he was 
one of Aeneas’ sons. (He says that Aeneas had four sons, Ascanius, 
Euryleon, Rhomulos, Rhomos.) This is also the account given by 

6 Demagoras, Agathyllus and many others, both about the date and 
about the leader of the colony. 

But the author of the history of the priestesses at Argos, and the 
events that happened in the time of each of them, says that Aeneas 

7 came front the land of the Molossians into Italy, and along with 
Odysseus [or after Odysseus] became the founder of the city. He says 
that Aeneas named the city after R home, one of the Trojan women; 
weary ofwandering, site urged on the other women and together with 

8 them set lire to the ships. Damas tes of Sigeum and certain others 
agréé with him, 

9 But the philosopher Aristotle narrâtes that some of the Achaeans 
returning front Troy were seized by a violent storm while rounding 
Cape Malea. For a time, driven by the winds, they wandered ail over 
the sea, but at last they came to the place in the Opician land which is 
called Latinion and lies on the Tyrrhenian sea. Delighted at seeing 
land, they hauled up their ships there and spent the winter making 
ready to sali at the beginning of spring. But when their ships were set 
on ftre in the night, and they had no means of achieving their 
departure, by necessity, and not by their wish, they settled their lives 
in the place where they had corne to land. This dis as ter befell them 
because of the captive women they happened to be bringing back 
from Troy; the women burned the ships from fear that the Achaeans’ 
return home would take them into slavery. 

ïo According to Caillas, the historian of the deeds of Agathocles, 
Rhome was one of the Trojan women who came into Italy with the 
rest of the Trojans; she married Latinus, the king of the Aborigines, 
and gave birth to three sons, Rhomos, Rhomulos and Telegonus 
[. . .] and they founded the city and named it after their mother. 

11 The historian Xenagoras says that Odysseus and Girce had three 
sons, Rhomos, Anteias and Ardeias, who set up three ci lies and 

12 named their foundations after themselves, Dionysius of Chalcis makes 
Rhomos the founder of the city, but says that according to some he 
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was the son ol Ascanius, according to others the son of Emathion. 13 
And there are others again who say that Rome was founded by 14 
Rhomos the son of Italus and Leukaria, daughter of Latinus. 

I could ofler many other Greek historians who assign different 
founders to the city, but in order not to seem long-winded I shall pass 
on to the Roman historians. There is not a single one of the Roman 
historians or chroniclers who is ancient; however, each one of them 
lias taken and recorded something from ancient accounts that hâve 
been preserved in sacred documents. 

Ol these authors, some say that Rhomulos and Rhomos, the 15 
founders ofRome, were sons of Aeneas. Others say they were the sons 16 
of Aeneas’ daughter, without specifying the father, and that they 
were given as hostages by Aeneas to Latinus the king of the Abori¬ 
gines when the treaty was made between the native in habitants and 
the new arrivais; Latinus welcomed them, and not only looked after 
them well but even left them as heirs to half his kingdom when he 
died with no male descendants. 

Others again say that after the death of Aeneas Ascanius inherited 17 
total authority over the Latins, but divided the land and power into 
three with his brothers Rhomulos and Rhomos. He himself founded 
Alba and some other towns; Rhomos founded Capua, Anchisa, 
Aineia (later called Janiculum), and Rome, named respectively after 
his great-grandfather Gapys, his grandfather Anchises, his father, 
and himself. Rome was deserted for some time, but when another 
colony arrivée!, sent out by the Albans under the leadership of 
Rhomulos and Rhomos, it received its ancient name, So (it is said) 
there were two foundations ofRome, one shortly after the Trojan 
war, the other hfteen générations after the first. 

If anyone wants to look even further back, a third Rome too wïll be 18 
Ibund, older than these, that came into being b dore Aeneas and the 
Trojans arrived in Italy. The author of this account is no ordinary or 
recent historian, but Antiochus of Syracuse, to whom I hâve referred 
before, He says that when Morges was king in Italy (and at that time 
1 taly was the coast from Tarentum to Position!a), there came to him a 
man exiled from Rome, This is what Antiochus says: ‘When Italus 
was growing old, Morges was king; in his time there came a man 
rxiled from Rome; his name was Sikelos.’ So according to the Syracn- 
lûn historian an ancient Rome is found even earlier than the Trojan 
war; but whether it was in the same place as the présent city, 
or whether a different place happened to hâve the same name, 
Antiochus left it unclear and I cannot corne to any conclusion either. 

[ think the above will suffice as an account of the ancient found a- 
I ions. 
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Plutarch Romulus 1-2. Early second century ad. 

The name of Rome is great, and famous throughout mankind; but 
from whorn, and for what reason, the city was so ealled is disputed 
among historians. 

19 Some say that Pelasgians settled there, after wandering over most 
of the inhabited world and conquering most of mankind, and that 
they ealled the city after their strength [rhomf in arms, 

20 Others say that when Troy was taken some of the Trojans escaped 
and found ships; driven by the winds, they happened to reach 
Tyrrhenia and came to anchor at the river Tiber. By now their 
womenfolk were in despair and unable to endure the sea. One of 
them, R ho me by name, who h ad the réputation of pre-eminence in 
birth and wisdom, suggested to the women that they should set lire to 
the ships. When it was done, the men at first were angry. But 
after wards, having settled b y necessity around Pallantion, in a short 
while they prospered more than they h ad expected, fînding that il 
was good land and the neighbouring people welcomed them; and so 
they honoured Rhome, in particuiar by calling the city after lier, 
since she had been the cause of it. (Ever since then, so it is said, the 
custom h as endured for women to greet their relatives and husbands 
with a kiss. For that was how the women who burned the ships 
greeted and embraced the men on that occasion, begging and en- 
treating them not to be angry.) 

21 Others say that the Rhome who gave her name to the city was a 

22 daughter of Italus and Leukaria; or a daughter of Telephus the son of 

23 Heraeles, married to Aeneas; or a daughter of Aeneas 5 son Ascanius, 

24 Others again say that the founder of the city was Rhomanos, son of 

25 Odysseus and Circe; or Rhomos the son of Emathion, sent from Troy 

26 by Diomedes; or Rhomis the tyrant of the Latins, having driven oui 
the Tyrrhenia ns (who had corne to Italy from Lydia, and to Lydia 
from Thessaly). 

27 What is more, even those authors who make Rhomulos the eponym 
of Rome, in the most authoritative ofthe versions, do not agréé about 

28 his descent. Some say he was a son of Aeneas and Dexitbea the 
daughter of Phorbas, and that he was brought to Italy as a baby 
along with his brother Rhomos; ail the other ships were wrecked in 
the overflowing river, but the one with the children in was tipped 
gently 011 to a soft bank; they were unexpectedly saved, and the place 
was ealled Rome, 

29 Others say that the mother of Rhomulos was Rhome, daughter of 
the Trojan woman men doned above and wife of Latinus the son of 

30 Telemachus; or Aimulia the daughter of Aeneas and Lavinia, having 
had intercourse with Ares. 
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Others again tell a whoiiy mythical s tory about his birth. Tarche- 31 
dos was king of the Al b an s, a most lawless and cruel man. In his 
lieuse there occurred a supernatural manifestation: a phallus arose 
out of the hearth and remained there for many days. There was in 
Tyrrhenia an oracle of Tethys, from which Tarchetios received the 
response that a virgin must hâve in ter course with the apparition, lbr 
she would bear a child of great famé, pre-eminent in courage, good 
fortune and strength [rhômê \ . And so Tarchetios tokl one of his 
daughters the prophecy, and ordered her to hâve in ter course with the 
phallus; but she thought it unworthy of her, and sent in a slave-girl to 
do it. When he found out, Tarchetios was furions. He seized both the 
girls to put them to death, but Hestia appeared to him in his sleep and 
forbade him to kill them. So he chained them and gave them a 
particuiar task of weaving to do, on the understanding that when 
they had fmished it they would be given in marri âge, They wove by 
day, but at night other girls unravelled the weaving on Tarchetios’ 
orders. When the slave-girl gave birth to twins b y the phallus, 
Tarchetios gave them to a certain Teratios to destroy them. He took 
them and put them clown close to the river. Then there came a 
she-woîf which suckled the babies, and birds of ail kinds brought 
morsels of food and fed them, until a herdsman, seeing this with 
amazement, ventured to approach and pick the children up. So they 
were rescued, and when they grew up they attacked Tarchetios and 
overcame him. That at any rate is what a certain Promathion has 
rolated, who put together a history of Italy. 

Festus De verborum significatu 326-9L, s.v. "Romav La te 
second century ad. 

( Icphalon of Gergis, who seems to hâve written about Aeneas 5 arrivai 32 
in Italy, sa y s that Rome was named after a certain companion of 
Aeneas; for having occupied the bill now ealled Palatine, he founded 
.t city and ealled it Rhome. Apollodorus in his Euxenis says that the 33 
sons of Aeneas and Lavinia were Maylles, (Ro)mulus and R ho mus, 
and that the city took its name from Romus [sic] . Alcimus says that 34 
Romulus was the son of Aeneas’ wife Tyrrhenia, and from Romulus 
was born Aeneas 5 grand daughter Al b a, whose son, ealled Rhodius 
[Rhomus?], founded Rome. Antigonus, the writer of an Italian 35 
lüstory, says that a certain Rhomus, born of Jupiter, founded a city 
un the Palatine and gave it the name Rome. 

According to the compiler of the history of Gumae, some people set 36 
out from Àthens to Sïcyon and Thespiae; then from those cities, 
bccause of the shortage of dwellings, many of them set out for foreign 
parts and arrivée! in Italy. They were ealled Aborigines from their 
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extensive wandering. TJiose of their number who were subject to the 
authority oi the man and bis unparalleled strength called the 

Palatine hill, on which they h ad settled in large numbers, Valentia, 
after the strength of their ruler. On the arrivai in Italy of Evander 
and Aeneas with a large number of Greek-speakers, the name was 
transi a ted and began to be called Rhome, 

37 Agathocles, the author of the history of Cyzicus, says that Aeneas, 
urged on by the prophecy of Helenus, made for Italy carrying with 
him his granddaughter Rhome, daughter of Ascanius; and that when 
the Phrygians had taken possession of Italy, and in partieular chose 
régions which now are close to the city, she was the First of ail to 
consecrate a temple on the Palatine, to Rides. Afterwards, when a city 
was being founded on that hill, she who had previously dedicated the 
place to Fides seemed to be a proper reason to call it Rome. Aga- 

3 » thocles, indeed, says that there are se ver al authors who daim thaï 
Aeneas is buried in the city of Berecynthia close to the river Nolon, 
and that it was one oi his descendants called Rhomus who came to 
Italy and founded the city named Rome. 

39 Galtinus [i.e, Cailias?], the historian of the deeds of Agathocles the 
Sieilian, thinks that among the band of Trojans who fled when Troy 
was capturée! was one called Latinus, and that he had a wife Rhome 
after whom, when Italy had been occupied, he called the city he 
founded ‘Rome’. 

40 Lembos, who is called Heraclides, considers that when the 
Achaeans were returning from Troy they were driven off course by a 
storm to the régions of Italy, and by followlng the Tiber upstream 
arrivée! where Rome now is. There the captive women, wearied with 
the sea journey, urged on by the authority of a certain maiden of 
marriageable âge called Rhome, burned the fleet. The city was 
founded by the Achaeans as a resuit of their enforced stay, and it was 
called specifically after the name of the woman whose plan had 
caused them to hx on that place as their settlement 

4* Galitas [Caillas?] writes that since the rule of Italy after Aeneas 1 
death had passée! to Latinus, son of Telemachus and Circe, and he 
had recognised Rhomus and Romuius as his sons by Rhome, the 
reason for calling the city founded on the Palatine ‘Rome’ in par- 
ticular [. . .] 

Julius Solinus Collectanea rerum tnemorabilium 11-3* TMrd 
or fourth century ad. 

4a There are some who would üke it to appear that Rome was first given 
her name by Evander, when he found there the town which the young 
men of Latium had previously built and called Va le rida; he kept the 
meaning of the original name, and Rome was called ‘Valentia’ in 
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( Ireek. Since the Arcadians had occupied it on the summit of the hill, 

(he dérivation followed that the most secure parts of cities should be 
1 alled arces [‘citadels’]. 

Heraclides’ view is that when Troy was captured certain of the 43 
Achaeans came via the Tiber to the area where Rome is now, and 
that at the urging of Rhome, the noblest of the captive women, who 
was their companion, the ships were burned, they settled and built 
defences, and called their town Rhome after her. Agathocles writes 44 
that Rhome was not a captive, as was said above, but that as the 
1 laughter of Ascanius and the granddaughter of Aeneas she was the 
reason for that name. 

Servius 011 Virgil Aeneid vn 678. Late fourth century ad. 

One finds disagreement about the found ers of cities, so much so that 
even the origin of Rome cannot be precisely ascertained. For Sailust 45 
Nays ‘The city of Rome, as I understand it, was originally founded 
und occupied by Trojans, together with the Aborigines’; others say it 46 
was founded by Evander, and Virgil follows them when he writes 
'The king Evander, founder of the Roman citadel , , others say it 47 
was founded by Romuius, as in £ See, my son, under this man’s 
auspices that famous Rome . . 

Servius C auctus* on Virgil Aeneid 1 273. Fourth century ad? 

About the origin and founder of the city, different authors give 
different accounts. Clinias reports that Telemachus’ daughter, called 48 
Rhome, was married to Aeneas, and Rome was called by her name. 

|. . .] says that Latinus, son of Ulysses and Circe, called the city 49 
Rhome after the name ofbis dead sister. Ateius asserts that before the 50 
arrivai of Evander Rome was called Valentia for a long rime, but 
itfcerwards it was called by the Greek name Rhome. Some say it was 51 
< alled after the daughter of Evander ; others, after the prophetess who 52 
had for etc kl to Evander that it was in these régions that he ought to 
settle. Heraclides says that Rhome, a captive Trojan noblewoman, 53 
had sailed there and urged settlement out ofweariness of the sea, and 
that the city was called after her name. Eratosthenes reports that 54 
Romuius, [son] of Aeneas’ son Ascanius, was the origînator of the 
city. Naevius and Ennius tell us that Romuius the founder of the city 55 
was Aeneas’ grandson by his daughter. The Sibyl says ‘Romans, sons 
of Rhomos . , 

Junius Filargyrius on Virgil Eclogues 1,19 (text as in Court- 
ney 1993.405). Fifth centnry ad? 

There was a Roma even before Romuius, and Marianus, the 56 
jjoét of the Luperci, shows that Rome acquired its name from 
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her: But the faix golden-haired goddess R orna, the daughter of 
Aesculapius, made a new name for Latium, whieh now ali cal! Rome, 
under the very namc of her who founded it.’ 

Procopius Wars rv 22.7. Sixth century ad, 

57 Arnong the monuments of the race that hâve still survived is the ship 
ol Aeneas, the founder of the city. 

John Lydus De mensibus iv 4, Sixth century ad. 

58 They say that La tin us was Telegonus’ brother, Circe’s son, and 
Aeneas’ father-in-law, and that in the course of founding the citadel 
of Rome, before the arrivai of Aeneas, he discovered a laurel tree by 
chance on the site, and so he allowed it to remain there. That is the 
reason why they call the Palatine ‘Daphné’. 

Anthologia Palatina ra 19 préfacé. Minth or tenth century ad; 
the epigram itself was inscribed in a second-century bc 
temple at Cyzicus, but the lemma (possibly by Gregory 
Magister, Cameron 1993.148-9, 334) dates from the création 
of the anthology. 

59 On the nineteenth panel are Rhëmos [rie] and Rhomulos rescuing 
their mother, Servilia by name, from Amulius’ punishment. For Ares 
seduced her and begot them on her, and when they were exposed a 
she-wolf reared them. When they grew up they freed their mother 
from her chains, founded Rome, and restored the kingship to 
Nurnitor. 

Etymologicum Magnum s.v, ‘Rhome’. Twelfth century ad. 

60 From Rhomos and Rhomulos the sons of Aeneas. 

John Tzetzes on Lycophron Alexandra 1226. Twelfth century 
AD. 

61 Rhomos and Rhomulos were boni to Priant 5 s daughter Greousa; with 
Hector’s chiîdren Astyanax and Sapernios they founded the city of 
Rome. 


Notes 


I A TOO FAMILIAR STORY 

1 Polybius ix 1,4; see Rickerman 1952. 

2 SEG xxvi 1123 (‘Lanoios’ was the eponym of the Latin city of 
Lanuvium), On Fabius and his work, see Manganaro 1976.87- 
93 - 

3 Dion. Hal. 1 71, OGR 17-18 etc,; Fabius Pictor fr. 4P. The dynasty 
was inventée! to cover the ehronological gap between the fall of 
Troy (T 183 ec\ accordirig to Eratosthenes) and the founding of 
Rome (‘747 bc’, according to Fabius); cf. Dion. Hal. 1 74.1-2. 
Velleius Paterculus (1 8.4) put the foundation of Rome 437 y cars 
after the capture of Troy. 

4 Variants on her name at Dion. Hal. 1 76.3 (Ilia or Rhea Silvia) 
and Plut. Rom. 3.3 (Ilia or Rhea or Silvia). She is Ilia (‘Trojan’) 
in Naevius and Ennius, who do not hâve the Silvian dynasty (n. 3 
above); ‘Rhea’ is attested in the First century bc (Castor of Rhodes 
FGrH 250 F 5, Varro LL v 144). 

5 F abius i n 0 rigo gentis Romanae ( 0 G R) 2 o. 1 ; Dion, H al. 1 7 7.2,115 6.6, 

6 Alternative version at Dion. Hal. 1 79.1-2: Ilia is put to death. 
According to Ennius, she was drowned and became the bride of 
the river-god (Tiber or Anio): Enn. Ann. 1 45 Sk, Porphyrion on 
Hor. Odes 1 2.18. 

7 Only one mari in Plutarch (Rom. 3.4), who also gives an alter¬ 
native version naming Faustulus as Amulius’ servant rather than 
the herdsman who rescued the twins. 

8 Fabius ap. OGR 20.3; Dion. Hal. 1 79.5; Plutarch (Rom. 3.5) 
spécifiés the Germalus. 

9 Mentioned in OGR 20.3, named (as Ficus Ruminalis) in Plut. 
Rom. 4.1; not in Dion. Hal. See also Ovid F asti 11 411-12; for the 
Ficus Ruminalis, see Briquel 1980.301—7. 

10 One ofa group of herdsmen in Dion. Hal. (1 79.6—9). ‘Descendit’: 
OGR 20.3. 
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11 Only in Dion. Hal. (1 79.8), who has already mentioned the 
Lupercal as having been founded by Evander centuries beibre (1 
32 - 3 - 5 ). 

12 Rationalising alternative versions in Plut. Rom. 4.3 and 6.1 (cf. 
Dion. Hal. 1 84.1—4): no slie-wolf, Numitor knows and supports. 
See Gigon 1954.164. 

13 Only in Plutarch (Rom. 6.2, cf. 4.1 on the Ficus Ruminalis), who 
may at this point be using an author other than Fabius. OGR 21.4, 
quoting Valerius (Antias?), dérivés Romulus from pc6(ir|, the 
Greek for ‘strength’, and Remus from rem or. allegedly archaic 
Latin for ‘slowcoach’: see n. 36 below. 

14 Only Plutarch (Rom.. 6.2, followed by Zonaras vii 2) distinguishes 
Romulus as the more thoughtful, and a born ruler; according to 
Dionysius {1 79.12), both twins ‘are still celebrated in traditional 
songs 5 as demigods. 

15 Plut, Rom. 6.3, trans. Bernadotte Perrin. 

16 Dion. Hal. 1 80,3, cnTou 5 f|v gaviKCOTÉpcev. 

17 Inspiration specifîed at Plut, Rom. 7,4, Dion. Hal, 1 81.4 (cf. 79,7 
and 9 for divine assistance). 

18 So Dion. Hal. 1 82.2, 83.3. Plutarch (Rom. 8.5-6) has Romulus 
enter Alba only du ring the attack itself, as in the (non-Fabian) 
account at Livy 1 5.7. 

19 In Plutarch’s version (n. 18 above), it is a combined operation, 
with Remus in command inside the city and Romulus outside. 

20 Plut, Rom. 8.7, 6pauo:Tu<ov kocî TrÀaapaTcàbeç (cf. Wiseman 
1 994-57i6). 

21 There is one e ce en trie variant, Conon PGrH 26 F 1.48: Numitor 
killed by Amulius, the twins ruling in Alba before founding 
Rome. Servius (on Am. vi 777) has the twins ruling jointly with 
Numitor in Alba for a year. 

22 Plut. Rom. 9.1, Dion. Hal. 1 85.2. Ubi educati étant : Livy 1 6.3, Val. 
Max. 11 2,9 (sub monte Palaiino) , Florus 1 1.5. Faustulus’ hut: 
Gonon FGrH 26 f 1.48, Zonaras vu 3 (from Dio?), Solinus 1.18, 
Tzetzes on Lycophron 1232 ad fin. 

23 Diodorus xxxvn 11.1 (‘oath ofDrusus’); Justin xliii 3.1; Gonon 
FGrH 26 f x .48; Strabo v 3.2 (229), who also reports the killing of 
Remus Korrà Tpv kticuv; Servius on J ni. vi 777; Lydus De mens. 
p, 115 (CSH B) , whose use of the formula ‘Remus and Romulus’ 
(p. 203 n. 48) suggests an early source; Lydus De mag. 1 3; Malalas 
vu p. 171 (CSHB). Also Maxentius’ inscription in the comitium (CIL 
vi 33856) : ‘Marti invicto patri et aeternae urbis suae conditoribus’. 

24 Lydus De mag. 1 5, Malalas vu pp. 171-2, Chronicon PaschaU 
pp. 204-5 ( CSHB ); Gedrenus p. 258 ( CSHB ) has Remus rebe) 
against Romulus. 
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','5 Egnatius in OGR 23.6, a very eccentric variant. 

26 Val. Max, 11 2.9 (see pp. 126-7); Tzetzes on Lycophron 1232 
ad fin,, followed by Gedrenus p. 189 ( CSHB) ; Vit. HL 1,4. 

27 Hemina fr, 1 iP (Diomedes 1 384 Keil), For the Lares Grundiles , cf. 
Nonius 164L: Palmer (1970,9-10) translates ‘the Grunting 
Heroesh 

a8 E.g, Dion. Hal. 1 56 (thirty years from the foundation of Lavinium 
to that of Alba), Lycophron 1253-8 (thirty Itaüan cities to be 
founded by Aeneas), 

«9 Diod. Sic. vin 4: oi ttÀ£Îotoi (cf. p, 142) voluntarily obey the 
twins, and corne together wherever they order. 

(0 OGR 23.1. 

31 Plut, Rom. 9.4 (already in the Fabian narrative at 7.1?), Dion. 
Hal. 1 85.4-5; also Livy 1 6.4, which suggests a non-Fabian 
source. Cf. Plut. Rom. 8,7, Dion, Hal. 1 83.3: signing off from 
Fabius? 

32 Enn. Ann. 1 72-91 Sk, from Clcero De div. 1 107-8. Rival texts at 
Jocelyn 1971.44, Skutsch 1985.76-7; discussion in Skutsch 
1961 = 1968,62-85, Jocelyn 1971.60-74, Skutsch 1985,222-38. 
(Otto Skutsch was a fine scholar, but the way he dealt with 
Jocelyn’s important article in his commentary was unworthy of 
him.) 

33 I would read Cn Murco Remus auspicio se devovet atque . . 
for the following reasons. (i) se devovet, the reading of MS B. must 
not be emended a way (Jocelyn 1971.62-3, rightly). (il) in Murco 
is the brilliant suggestion of Skutsch (1961.253-9 = 1968.63—71). 

(iii) see un dam seems redundant, since ex hypothesi both twins were 
looking for favourable birds (Dion. Hal. 1 86.1); so deleting it is 
the best way to make the line me tri cal (Jordan 1885,8, rightly). 

(iv) The imbalance of avem, with no epithet, and genus altivolantum 
(cf. Jocelyn 1971.61) corresponds to that of Remus and Romulus 
pulcer , in Murco and in alto Aventino: only the winner enjoys the 
décorative descriptions. 

34 I tentatively suggest (see previous note): ‘On Mount Murcus 
Remus by his auspicy vows himself to the gods below, and . . .’ 

35 Who? Jocelyn (1971.67-8) infers from the change of tense a 
missing line referring to a ‘proto-Senate 5 . Very uncertain. Poss- 
ibly the twins’ respective followers? 

3(1 Valerius (Antias) in OGR 21,4: ‘alterum vero Remura dictum, 
videlicet a tarditate, quippc talis naturae homines ab antiquis 
remores dicif Festus 344L (277M): ‘Remeligines et remorae a 
remorando [MS memorando] dictae surit in Plauto in Gasina 5 
(Mueller’s emendation is certain, since Plautus Casina 804 has 
remorantur remeligines). 
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37 Dion. Hal, i 85.6, 86.2, Plut. Rom. OGR 23,1 (conflating a 
distant Remaria 5 version with R émus 5 auspicy on the Aventîne 
at 23.2); cf. Festus (Paulus) 345L, 

38 Romulus on the Aventine is confirmed by the story of his spear- 
cast to the Palatine (Serv. Aen. m 46; Arnobius iv 3, frorn Varro). 
Murcus: Skutsch 1961, 253—g = 1968.63—71; see pp. 113, 113. 

39 N. 32 above. Jordan 1885.4-7, Skutsch 1961.262-7=1968.75- 
81, Jocelyn 1971.64-74, Skutsch 1985.231-8: none of these seem 
to me to be wholly satisfactory. 

40 I follow Jordan on sol albus (a riddling periphrasis?), and take the 
single bird as Remus’ omen (cf. aoem at line 75 Sk): the idea. that it 
is a collective singular and not to be distinguished from the later 
twelve (Skutsch) seems to me arbitrary. 

41 I tentatively accept priora (Jocelyn) rather than propritim 
(Skutsch) for the MSS propriam ; but the reading is so uncertain 
that nothing can dépend on it. 

42 Ovid F asti iv 815-18 {pcicto statur }; Florus 1 1.6-7, VlT - ül. 1.4 
(mctor); Val. Max. 1 4 pref. {potior). 

43 See nn. 66-7 below. 

44 Dion. Hal 1 86.3-4, Plut Rom. 9.5 (‘sonie say 1 ), There are other 
s tories in which eheating works to the benefit of Rome, with 
divine approval: see for instance Livy 1 45.3-7 on the sacrifice of 
the Sabine ox. 

45 Dion. Hal. 1 86.3: uitô crrrouSf)s ts kcü toû Trpôç tov àSsÀtjiôv 
cf> 9 ôvou. 

46 OGR 23.2-4. 

47 E.g, C. Flaminius, C. Minucius Ru fus, G. Te rend us Varro: Livy 
xxii 3-7, 27-30, 38-49. 

48 Enn. Ann. xn 363 Sk, Virg. Aen. vi 845; Cic. Ail. 11 19.2, De off. 1 
84, De s en. 10, Livy xxx 26.9, Sue t. Tib. 21.5, Ovid Fasti 11 241-2, 
Seneca De beneficiis iv 27.2. 

49 See nn. 16, 36, 45 above. 

50 Diod. Sic. vm 6 (from the Excerpta Constantiniana ): TTQÀÀcoas 
ETrapKJTépoiç pouAeOyacuv êanSÉ^ios ctKGÀouOqcrn TÛxfi- Cf. Dion. 
Hal. n 5.2 for left and right in the Roman augurai system, 
learned from the Etruscans’. 

51 Festus 224L, Val. Max. 1 6.5. The Festus item shows that there 
were varions explanations for this term, including at least one 
from Greek ( ‘ex Graeco tractum putant 5 ). 

52 Festus (Paulus) 345L; cf. n. 36 above. 

53 Diod. Sic. vin 6.i, Kcrrà cnrouSf|v. 

54 Diod. Sic. vm 6.1-3. 

55 Plut. Rom . lo. 2, Tzetzes Ckiliades 893-901. 
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56 As in Ovid Fasti v 467-72 (cf, iv 837—53). 

57 Serv. Aen. xi 603, Festus (Paulus) 48L, Celeres : Dion. Hal. n 
13.2-3; Plut, Rom. 26.2 (associated with Romulus 5 tyranny), 
Muma 7.4 (disbanded by Nu ma); Livy 1 15.8; Pliny MH xxxm 35 
(forerunners of the équités) ; Lydus De mag. 1 9. Tribunus celerum: 
Pomponius Digest 1 2.2.15 and 19 (king’s second-in-command, 
équivalent of dictator’s mag is ter equitum), Dion. Hal. iv 71.6, 
75 J • 

58 Ovid Fasti iv 837 (cf. v 467 manus lemerana) ; Festus (Paulus) 48L, 
Valerius Antias in Dion. Hal. n 13.2, Serv. Aen. xi 603. 

59 Dion. Hal. 1 87.4; contrast Diod. Sic. vm 6.3 ‘at the king’s 
command’. 

60 Diod. Sic. vin 6.3, Dion. Hal. 1 87.4, Vir. ill. 1,4, Ovid Fasti iv 843 
(cf. Ibis 638 rustica tela). See V hile 1967.28-31, 52—6. 

tii Jer, Chron. p, 146 (ed. Fotheringham): their mother was not 
imprisoned but buried alive, ‘luxta legem in terrain defossa est 5 . 

62 Ibid. p. 152 (under the third year of the six! h Olympiad): ‘Remus 
rutro pastoral! a Fabio Romuli duce occisus. 5 Festus (Paulus) 77L 
on ‘Fovi qui nunc Favi [i.e. Fabii] appellantur’. Plut. Fab. Max. 
1.2. Cf. Kràmer 1965.384 n. 33, and (for Fabii as celeres) Monta- 
nari 1976.114-15. 

63 Florus 1 1.8, ‘dubium an iussu fratris occisus est [Remus] 5 . 

64 Yes: Enn. Ann. 1 94-5 Sk, Diod. Sic. vm 6.2, Vir. ill. 1,4. No: Ovid 
Fasti iv 841. 

(15 In Vir. ill. 1.4, Geler is a centurion. 

1)6 Ovid Fasti v 452, Remus male velox; cf. iv 843 nec mora. 

67 E.g. Ovid Fasti iv 833-6, Jupiter’s sign of approval for the ditch 
and walls; Vir. ill. 1.4, ‘ut [urbemj prius legibus muniret quam 
moenibus, edixit . . Zonaras vn 3, ailion for the death sentence 
on anyone Crossing the vallurn of a Roman camp. 

68 Livy 1 7.2, volgaliorfama ; cf. Plut. Ro??i, io.i, Tzetzes Ghiliades 899 
(‘some say he was killed by Romulus himself’). Ovid ( Fasti iv 
845—8) adapts the punch-line to the Geler story. 

69 Livy 1 7.2, OGR 23,5 (Licinius Macer), Serv. Aen. 1 273, vi 779, 
Zonaras vn 3. 

yn Dion. Hal. 1 87.1-3 (cf. Plut, Rom. 10.1, adding the death of 
Faustulus’ brother Pleistînos, who is mentioned nowhere else). As 
Pais notes ( 1913.299 n, 1), Savaaou toû toxiotou Tux e î v alludes 
to the Celer story even while replacing it. 

! 1 OGR 19,5 for his version of the begetting of the twins - by Amulius 
in a dawn mist; Malalas vn pp. 178-80 ( CSHB) for his version of 
the she-wolf- the niekname of a human foster-mother. 

7 j Cf. Serv. Aen. vi 77g (Remus killed by Romulus 5 men in the 
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conflict); ‘fabulosum enim est quod a fratre propter muros dicitur 
interemptus.’ 

73 Gic. De rep. 11 4; ‘dicitur . . . perhibetur ... ut iam a fabulis ad 
facta veniamus.’ Cf. Velleius Patercuius 1 8.4: ‘Romulus, son of 
Mars, having avenged the wrongs of his grandfather, founded the 
city of Rome . . . s 

74 Gic. De rep. n 5-12, He even rationalises the ‘hasty Romulus 5 
motif: ‘atque haec quidem perceleriter confecit’ (12). 

75 Gic. De off. m 40—1, peccavit igitur. 

76 N. 24 above: Lydus, Malalas, etc. Compare the joint rule of 
Romulus and T. Tatius (also short-Iived),: Livy 1 13,4-14,3, etc. 

77 Cf. Wiseman 1979.39 = 1 987.232 on Lydus De mens . iv 114 and 
Cicero pro Caecina 88, Philippic m 20 (the Gauls attack the Capitol 
by means of tunnels); also n. 71 above for Lieinius Macer in 
Malalas. 

78 TrôÀeMOi sujOAioi in Malalas (p. 172), followed by the Chronicon 
Pasckale (pp, 204-5) an d George Cedrenus (p. 258); pesiilentia in 
Servius on Am. 1 276, 292. 

79 Serv, Aen. 1 276, 292, vi 779. 

80 Ovid F asti iv 849-56, on which see Borner 1958.279-80, Drossait 
1972. For ‘invito frater adempte, vale 5 (852), cf. Catullus 68.20, 
92; 101.6, 10. 

81 Scholiasts on Horace Epistles 11 2.209. Gf. Ovid F asti n 599-600 on 
Lala/Lara, Kretschmer 1909.294 compares peregrinus!pelegrinus, 
and points ont that the old spelling was iemores (from remores?); 
visible ghosts, especially of murder victims, might be thought of as 
‘delaying 5 ( rernorantes ) in this world because not yet received into 
the next (Plautus Mostellarîa 498-503). 

82 Ovid F asti v 445-9. The Lemuria honoured the taciii mânes (v 
422); Tacita (11 572) and Mania (Varro LL ix 61, Festus 114L 
etc.) were two of’the names ofthe nymph whose story Ovid tells at 
Fasti n 583-616: she was raped by Hermes as he took her to the 
underworld, and became the mother of the twin Lares (see 
pp. 70-1). For the associations of Tacita, Mania and Acca 
Larentia, see Tabeling 1932.14-81; for their application to the 
Ovid narrative, Drossait 1972.196-8. 

83 Dion. Hal. 1 87.3, Plut. Rom. 11.1; cf. n. 37 above, 

84 Justin xii 2.5-11 (Diomedes’ Aetolians), cited to explain 
Alexander of Epirus 5 faillire to capture Brundisium c. 335 bc; 
Zonaras vin 3 (rebellious Praenestines, 281 bc) - from Dio? See 
respectivelv Briquel 1976b and 1986. A similar equivocation in 
the Pythian oracle given to Ap. Glaudius in 48 bc: Val. Max. 1 
8.10 Euboeae coda obtinebis (cf. Lucan 1 194-236, which shows he. 
hoped for a regnum ), 
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85 Prophecy of Cumaean Sibyl, presumably to Aeneas, about 
R émus 5 death: Propertius iv 1.49-50. Warning oracle to Amulius: 
Tzetzes on Lycophron 1232 (cf, Krampf 1913.41 for parallels). 
Supposed appearance of Vesta to Amulius: OGR 19.4. ‘Oracle 
of Tethys 5 and appearance of Vesta: Plut. Rom. 2.4—5 ( see 
pp. 58, 61). Appearance of Aeneas to Ilia: Enn. Ann. 1 38-50 Sk 
(cf. 60 Sk, Venus to Ilia). 

86 See above, nn. 33-4. 

87 See above, nn. 12, 71. For the technique, see Feeney 1991,31-2, 
Fox 1993-44-5. 

88 Gf. above nn. 22, 26-30, 42. 

89 Justin xxvni 2.8-10 (Aetolians, c. 293 bc); cf. Lucan 1 95,, 
Traterno primi maduerunt sanguine mûri 5 . 

90 Augustine City of God m 6, cf, xv 5. For a full list of Christian 
authors on the fratricide, from Minucius Félix to Léo the Great, 
see Wagenvoort 1956.172. 

91 Hor. Epodes 7; cf. 16.1, ‘altéra iam teritur bellis civilibus aetask 

92 For ‘fratricide as the founding myth of Rome’, see Pontone 1986, 

93 Gain and Abel (not twins, anyway) do not ofïer an adéquate 

parallet; see Strasburger 1968.35 ( = 1982.1047), Bremmer 

198721.37. 

94 Cf. West 1988.160 on the possible significance of the twinship of 
Neleus and Pelias {Odyssey xi 235-57). The story of their concep¬ 
tion, with a speech by the divine rapist, is close to Fabius Pictor’s 
account of Remus and Romulus (Trieber 1888.570 and passim). 

95 Herodotus vi 52, citing Spartan tradition. Cf. How and Wells 
1912,2.82-3: ‘the most probable origin of this anomaly [the dual 
kingship] is the fusion of two distinct communities whose chiefs 
shared the thronek 

96 Scholia on Euripides Orestes (ed. Dindorf 2.240): Acrisios ruled in 
Argos, Proitos in Tiryns. 

97 That must always hâve been horrifie. Kràmer (1965.356-7) tries 
to justify it as ‘native severity 5 , not fratricide ‘in the strong sense 5 — 
which I think is spécial pleading, 

2 MULTIFORM AND MANIFOLD 

1 Puhvel 1987.290. 

2 Ibid. 4, 37. 

3 Ibid. 4, 19, 20. 

4 Ibid, 191 (triangulation), 39, 162. 

5 Ibid, 165 (‘it is conceivable . . .’); presented without hésitation at 
Nly l8l, 197, 285. 

6 Ibid. 284-9. 
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Notes to pages 20-y 

7 Tac. Gerrn, 2,3; an alternative reading gives Mann us as the origo 
and his three sons as the conditores. 

8 Miilienhoff 1900.112-14; Much 1967,51. 

9 Puhvel 1987.286. 

10 Ibid, 107-10, 286, 

.1 r Lincoln 1975-6, Puhvel 1975—6 (‘Remus et Rater’), ‘Deserves 
serions considération 5 (Versnel 1976.400), but the Dumézilian 
Briquel (1980.345 n, 48) is sceptical. 

12 Lincoln 1975-6.135 n. 36; Puhvel 1975-6.153 n. 56; Puhvel 
1970. r 70 n. 29. 

13 Lommel 1950.253; Puhvel 1970,170 (my italics). 

14 Puhvel 1975-6.153; cf. Lincoln 1975-6.135. 

15 Lincoln 1975-6.129-32; Puhvel 1975-6.154; Puhvel 1987.107- 
10. 

16 Güntert 1923.324, 337; Pokorny 1959.230, 505; cf. Lincoln 1975- 
6,129, 1 37 - 

17 Lincoln 1975-6.129 (myitalics). 

18 Lommel 1950.255 n, 3. 

19 Puhvel 1987.64: ‘whose twin, and why, will be speculated upon in 
chap. 17b 

20 Lincoln 1975-6.125 n. 24. 

21 Puhvel 1975-6.154, phrased a little more cautiously in 1987.286. 

22 Puhvel 1987.286-7, 

23 Eliade 1954,18, cited by Puhvel 1975-6.154 n. 58, Lincoln 1975- 
6.138 n. 71, and Burkert 1962.367 (wliom Puhvel also cites). 
Elîade himself refers the reader to his ‘commentâmes on the 
legend of Master Man oie 1 - a book published in Romanian in 
1943 which I hâve never seen cited elsewhere. 

24 Lincoln 1975-6.138, Puhvel 1975-6.154, Eliade 1982.108, 449. 

25 Puhvel 1975—6.153, cf. 1987.288. 

26 Kretsehmer 1909.294, 303, whence Puhvel 1975-6.151-2, cf. 
1987.288. See below, p. 203 11,48, 

27 Florus 1 1.8 (cf. p, 124); Kretsehmer 1909.301-2 (inclependently 
ofFIorus), whence Puhvel 1975-6.149, 155 n. 59, 1987.287. 

28 Puhvel 1975-6.156, 1987.289; Lincoln 1975-6.138, ‘the conclu¬ 
sion is inescapable’. Contra Bremmer 1987a.37, ‘etymological 
jugglingb 

29 Puhvel 1987.289. 

30 Ibid. 288-9, cf. 1975-6.155. 

31 ‘The badly misapplied mythical the me of sénatorial quart ering of 
the body of the “ tyran t” Romulus was hardly what Rome 
needed 5 (Puhvel 1987.289 = 1975-6.157); ‘Rome got stuck with a 
subsequently inconvénient set of twin founders and had to ricl 
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itself of one of them by the clumsy and guilt-laden expédient of 
legendary fratricide’ (Puhvel 1987.287 = 1975-6.150). 

32 Puhvel 1987.287-8= 1975-6.150. 

33 Puhvel 1975-6.148-9, 152-3. On Dumézil’s ‘trî-functional 
theory 5 - a wonderful i n tel lec tuai construct, but based on totally 
inadéquate evidence - see Momigliano 1984a (= 1987.135-59), 
and Belier 1991. Poucet ( 1985.171—g, cf. 302, 311 ) does his best to 
incorpora te Dumézil 5 s vision into a historical argument. 

34 Dumézil 1974.260-2= 1970.249-51. 

35 Dumézil 1974.263 = 1970.252. I quote from Philip Krapp’s trans¬ 
lation. 

36 Ibid. Cf. Bremmer 1987a.36: face Dumézil, the Roman twins do 
not perforai anything remotely comparable’, 

37 Dumézil 1974,264-6 = 1970.254-5; cf, Briquel 1976a.75-6, 

38 See above, pp, 2-4. 

39 Dumézil 1973.147 (trans. Derek Coltman), cf. 1968.88; Schilling 
1960.192 n. 2 = 1979-353 n- 2; Briquel 1977 passim (pointing out 
that the ‘wrong 5 twin prédominâtes). 

40 Ovicl F as h il 425-52. See pp. 84, 127. 

41 See pp. 57-61: in any case, the story may not be about the 
conception of the twins. 

42 Puhvel 1987.59-60, 228-9. 

43 Ward 1968, ch. 2. 

44 Ward 1968.27. 

45 E.g. Ward 1968.6-7, on the mother, naines, and hostilky of the 
twins, 

46 Krappe 1930.254: ‘il s’agit d’une ancienne légende dioscurique 5 . 
See his ch. 4 for Dioscurism in general. 

47 Krappe 1930.90, Ward 1968.5. 

48 Krappe 1930,91; not in Ward. 

49 Krappe 1930.53 and in Wood 1933.136. 

50 Adolf Diessmann (Engl, trans. L. R, M. Strachan) in Wood 
1 933-xiii; cf, also p. v (editor’s préfacé): ht is not given to many of 
us “to wear the weight of learning like a flower” or to impart 
fascination to the results of research by sélective simplicity, 
literary grâce, and the ch arm of romance’. 

51 H, G. Wood in the Dictionary of National Biograpky, quoting 
F. J. A. Hart (Glare College, Cambridge), As Wood observes, ‘he 
had bec orne interested in twin-lore and pushed his spéculations to 
daring lengths’. 

52 Krappe 1933.147- 

53 Harris 1906.135. 

54 Harris 1913.321. 
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55 Puhvel 1987,7—20, cf. 210 for ‘dioskourism’. Harris and Krappe 
are briefly referred to by Briquel (1976a. 73 n. 1, 97 n, 69; 
1977.253 n. 3, 255 n. ii), and by Dulière (1979.16-17). 

56 For a revealing detail, cf. Ward 1968.6: ‘ [the Divine Twins’] 
names may be différé n date d by Ablaut, for example, “Romus” 
and “Remus” (Romulus is a secondarv form) 5 . No reference 
given, but the idea cornes from Harris 1906.59 (cf. 1927.8). 

57 Harris 1927.2-3, 16-17; K-rappe 1933,152; Puhvel 1975-6.148 
(on Kretsehmer). 

58 Briquel 1977.258: ‘le cas des jumeaux romains constitue un 
anomalie’. Bremmer 1987a,38: ‘the murder of Remus remains 
ver y mu ch an enigmah 

59 Cf. Briquel 1980.269: ‘Il vaut donc mieux ire pas chercher à 
interpréter la légende romaine en fonction d’un schéma mythique 
préexistant, établi sur des parallèles ethnographiques ou une 
comparaison indo-européenne, et se contenter de partir des docu¬ 
ments qui sont à notre disposition.’ But Briquel nevertheless goes 
on to a Dumézilian analysis. 

3 WHEN AND WHERE 

1 Niebuhr 1811.155-6= 1828.189 (I quote from H are and Thirl- 
wall’s translation), justifying the interprétation of Romulus’ 
twelve vultures as twelve Etruscan saecuia (Vettius augur, quoted 
by Varro in Censorinus De die natali 17.15). 

2 Totila was the Ostrogothic king who captured Rome in 546 and 
549. The Lombard invasions followed (568-72), and Gregory’s 
treaty with the Lombard king Agilulf in 605 effectively brought 
about the division of Italy that lasted till the nineteenth 
century. 

3 Sentinum: Livy x 27-30, Zonaras vm 1 (pp. 117-120). Actium: 
Virgil Aeneid vin 671-713, Propertius iv 6.11-68, etc. Pons 
Milvius: Lactantius De mortibus persecutorum 44, Eusebius De vita 
Constantin! 27-38. 

4 The Theseus legend was familiar about two générations earlier at 
neighbouring Caere: see Menichetti 1988.112 (the Tragliatella 
oinochoe) and 123 (the Regia plaque). 

5 See Ampolo 1988, esp. 155-9; also Momigiiano 1989.75-6, 
Torelii 1989.39-48, 

6 For these interrelated phenomena, see Hôlscher 1978, Harris 
1979,10-34, Raaflaub 1986, Wiseman 1986.89-90 (= 1994.38-9), 
Hôlkeskamp 1987.114-203, and the challenging reassessment of 
Millar 1989. 
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7 The bibliography is endless; but see in particular three excellent 
recent books: Brunt 1988 (with North 1989a); Zanker 1988; 
Raaflaub and Toher 1990. 

8 ‘Conversion of Europe’: Jones 1948. Analyses of the period from 
contrasting viewpoints in Brown 1978, Barnes 1981. 

9 See Weinstock 1971, Price 1984. 

o If the Velienses and Querquetulani in Pliny’s list of the populi 
‘who used to reçoive méat at Mt Alba’ (Pliny N H m 69) represent 
two of the previously independent communities. On the ‘pre- 
urban’ centres, see Mazzarino 1966.1.193-4, Ampolo 1988.165- 
9 - 

1 For the Tiber as a fronder, as late as the third century bc, see 
Gellius NA xx 1.46-7 (quoting the Twelve Tables), Livy vm 14.5, 
20.9, xxvi 34.7; Dion. Hal. i 28.1, Juvenal vm 264-5. The right 
bank was always the ripa Veienkina: CIL vi 31547-8, 31555, cf. 
Hor. Odes r 2.14 (htus Etruscum). 

2 For the ma salaria (and the via campana from Rome to the coast), 
see Coarelli 1988.131-6. 

3 I quote (respectively) Gruen 1990.11, Gornell 1975.23; cf, also 
Bremmer 1987a.25. For the opposite view, cf. Mazzarino 
1966.1.190, 197; Strasburger 1968,14. 

4 West 1988.159-71. 

5 Ibid. 172. For the ‘orientalising period’, see S tram 1971, Burkert 
1992; for archaic Greek commerce and its effects, see Mele 1979. 
It is not clear to me why West, who emphasises Phoenician- 
Euboean contacts as early as the ninth century, puts the ‘orienta- 
lising’ of Argive and Theban myth only in the sixth (West 
1985. ï 49-54). 

6 Iliad: ■Nestor’s cup ! at Ischia (SEG xxvi 1144). Odyssey: the 
Aristonothos crater at Caere (Menichetti 1988.111). Respectively 
late eighth and mid-seventh century bg, both pots may predate 
the épies in the form we hâve them. 

7 S tram 1971, esp. 140-71, 201-6. 

8 Solin 1983, on SEC xxxi 875. 

9 See above, nn. 4 and 5, 

b SEG xxvii 671, xxxii 940-1017; see pp. 59-60. 

1 Timaeus FGrH 566 f 71 (Massaîia founded 599?), Herodotus 1 
165-7 T- 540 ~ 535 )- 

2 Strabo iv 1,4 (179), 1.5 (180). The first-century bc historian 
Pompeius Trogus (epitomised in Justin xliii 3-4) reported a 
Romano-Phocaean alliance ‘in the time of king Tarquin’. 

3 See Sommella Mura 1981, Menichetti 1988,122. The identifica¬ 
tion is certain: the s a me group, with the goddess just behind the 
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bero's shoulder, is on a fifth-century bronze candelabrum in the 
Metropolitan Muséum, New York (Rogers Fund 1961: 61.11.3). 

24 Livy 1 7,4-14; Virgil Aeneid vin 184-305; Propertius iv g; Ovid 
F asti 1 465-586, 

25 Hellanicus FGrH 4 F 111 (Dion. Hal. 1 35.2-3), 

26 Not on the hill, as Michels (1953.42) points out: see Dion. Hal. 1 
31 - 3 » 3 2 - 3 > 84.3, 11 1.3; Virg. Am. viii 363 (the regia). 

27 Front the Ârcadian Pailantion and Lykaion: see pp. 77—g. 

28 Eratosthenes quoted by the scholiast on Plato Phaedrus 244b (p. 61 
Ruhnk); Evander in this version is the son of the ‘Italian SibyP. 

29 Small 1982.3-12: [a) a fourth-century mirror in the British 
Muséum, (b) Gassius Hemina in 00 R 6.7 (‘Evandri servus nequi- 
tiae versutus et praeter cetera furacissimus'). A favourable view of 
‘Kakios’ in Diodorus iv 21.2 (source unknown). 

30 Plut. Moraüa 2/8b-c, Dion, Hal, 1 31.1, Strabo v 3.3 (230), 
Solinus r.io. For ‘Thémis’ as the narne of a prophetess, see the 
Codrus Painter’s scene of Aegeus before the Pythia, named as 
Thémis (illustrated in Fontenrose 1978.205). 

31 Acilius fr. iP (Strabo v 3,3, 230), sometimes attributed to Goelius 
Antipater. A century eariier (n. 28 above), Eratosthenes identi- 
fied lier as the Italian Sibyl. 

32 Livy v 47.2, Gellius NA xvm 7.2, Solinus 1. j 3 etc, The Carmentes 
(plural) were birth-goddesses: Varro in Gellius NA xvi 16.4, 
Tertullian Ad nal. un, Augustine City of God iv 11. 

33 Festus (Paulus) 77L, cf. yQhifovea = Fovi = Favi (■ afovendo) = Fa- 
bii; cf. p. 173 n. 62 above for a more primitive version of the same 
etymology. Evander’s danghter: Silius Italicus vi 627-36, cf. Plut, 
Fa b. Max. i,r (‘a nymph or a local lady’), Juv. vu 14. For 
Polybius (cited in Dion. Hal. 1 32.1), Evander’s daughter was 
Lavinia, and ber son by Hercules was P ail as, eponynt of the 
Palatine. 

34 Servius auctus on Aeneid vin 336; Gato fr, 56P (Solinus 2.7); CIL 
xiv 3555, For the great temple complex of Hercules Victor at 
Tibur, see Coarelli 1987.85-103, 

35 That is, only one or two générations after his divinity (as opposed 
to hero status) was lirst recognised, in Attica early in the sixth 
century: see West 1966.417, 1985.169. 

36 See Page 1973 (for the papyrus fragments) and Brize 1980 (for the 
poern’s impact on archaic art). 

37 Pausanias vin 3,2; according to the Suda, Stesichorus was born at 
Pailantion and went to Sicily as an exile. 

38 Dion. Hal. xix 2,1; Serv. Aen. 1 532, Dion, Hal. 1 13.1 (citing 
Pherecydes, mid-fifth century bc). 
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39 As argued by Bayet 1920, esp. 99-103, 119-20. The new evidence 
strengthens Bayet’s view of‘les origines de l’arcadisme romain 5 . 

40 Dion. Hal. 1 31-3. 


4 WHAT THE GREEK.S SAID 

1 Momigliano 19846,438. 

2 On the ‘first treaty’ with Carthage (Polybius ni 22), see Scardigli 
1991,47-87; also Walbank 1957.337-445 (with previous biblio- 
graphy), Alfôldi 1965.350-5 (sceptical), Ampolo 1987.84—5. I 
think Walbank is right to accept the genuineness of the treaty 
itself but not of the consular date evidently attached to it (Poly¬ 
bius m 22,1, Walbank 1957.339). 

3 Polybius 1 1.5-6; Walbank 1957.40. 

4 The resentment is clear from Dionysius’ need to réfuté it in the 
âge of Augustus: Dion, Haï. 1 3.6-5,3; cf. Gabba 1991.191-2, 
1 95—6 (with eariier bibliography), 

5 See West 1984, who makes a powerful case for the Italian 
éléments in Lycophron’s Alexandra (including the Rome passage) 
having been later additions for second-century bc audiences in 
Southern Italy. 

6 That is why I do not share Tim CornelPs radical agnosticism 
about the date and signihcance of the Greek versions (Gornell 
1975,16-27). ‘Scrittori tardi possono rispecchiare tradizioni anti- 
chissime’ (Pasquah 1949.906). 

7 Ant.h. Pal. m 19 (no. 59); cf. Polybius xxii 20, Plutarch Ad or alla 48od. 

8 Hellanicus FGrH 4 F 84 (no. 7 = 20). 

9 See in particular Schwegfer 1853.400—10; Preüer 1883,305-40; 
Niese 1888, esp. 483-97; Pais 19 1 3.303-9; Rosenberg 
191413.1077-9, 1083-9; Schur 1921; Pasquali 1949.906-8; Phillips 
1 9531 Mazzarino 1966.1.203-7, 2,53-9; Strasburger 1968.11-13; 
Schrôder 1971.62-89; Gornell 1975.3-8, 16-27; Momigliano 
19846.437—62; Ampolo and Manfredini 1988,262-76. 

to Niese 1888.482. 

1 1 Gornell 1975.22 n. 1 (on no. 26). Gf. Ibid. 21: ‘Some Greek 
scholars discussed the origins of peoples for pureiy antiquarian 
reasons and without any ulterior motive.’ I find that hard to 
believe for the création of stories. 

12 Homer Odyssey x 133 - xi 10; real geography is left behind at ix 
82, See Strabo 1 2.12-14 (22—3) for Eratosthenes on Homer’s 
fantasy world; and Juvenalxv 13—26, Lucian True History 1 3 and 
Dio Ghrysostom 11,34 for Odysseus 5 narrative as the ‘lying story 5 
par excellence. 
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13 Odyssey xn 3-4, trans. Walter Shewrxng. 

14 See West 1966.398-9, 432-7 (cf. 417, 430); 1985.x25-37; for the 
‘Heslodic tradition’, Lamberton 1988.22-4, 137-9. West dates the 
Girce passage to the second half of the sixth century (1966.436, 
1985.130); Phillips (1953.56) and Mele (1987.173) put it earlier. 

15 Hesiod Theogony 1008—20; I omit line 1014, interpolated to har¬ 
monise with the Telegony tradition (West 1966.434-5). 

16 Hecataeus FGrH 1 f 62 (from Stephanus Byzantinus). The évi¬ 
dence for Stesiehorus bringing Aeneas £ to the west 5 is not strong 
(Horsfall 1979), but not necessarily faise either (Momigliano 
1984b.444 and n. 2). Thucydides (vi 2.3) knew a tradition of 
refugee Trojans settling in Sicily, and there is good évidente for 
late sixth-century Etruscan knowledge of the s tory of Aeneas 
bringing Anchises and the Pénates (Momigliano 1984b.445). 

17 West 1966.436: relevant to Gorcyra (‘Phaeacia’)? A later tradi¬ 
tion made the Ausones of central Italy the descendants ofOdyss- 
eus and Calypso: ps.-Scymnus 229 (fourth century bc), Festus 
(Paulus) 16L, Otherwise, of Girce: see n. 30 below. 

t8 Eratosthenes in Strabo 1 2.14 (23), scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius iv 311. For the islands, cf. Phillips 1953.55, 62-4. 

19 Tirelli ï 981.48 and tav. xva (a late sixth-century mirror in Paris) ; 
Weinstock 1946.111-12, on Martianus Capella 1 49, 

20 Aeschylus in Theophrastus Hist. plant, ix 15,1; Pliny NPI vu 15, 
xxv 11. 

21 Hesiod Theogony 859-68. Note y otî a irsÀchpri at 858 - interpreted 
as Peloris, like ‘Aitna’ at 860 (cf. West 1966.393)? 

22 Hesiod fr. 149 Merkelbach/West (Diodorus iv 85.5). 

23 For very early traditions being transplanted northwards, 
compare Herakles and Pallantion (p. 42) and the burning of the 
ships by the Trojan women (p. 51). 

24 Theophrastus Hist. planL v 8.1 and 3; Meiggs 1982.243-6, Mazza- 
rino 1966.1.193-4. 

25 Nonnos Dion, xxxvn 12-13, with Kipicn and AoYMTj at the end of 
adjacent lines, as in xiu 330-1. 

26 Peek 1968-75.578 gives the full list (it includes also the Maurusii 
of the north African desert). For the ‘wilderness’, cf. Eratosthenes 
(scholiast on Plato Phaedrus 244b) on the Italian Sibyl: f) év êpripia 

TrislTaÀiaç Ttjv 6 iaxpi| 3 f)V Aoyouna. 

27 Peek 1968-75.11. 

28 Hesiod Theogony 1013-16 (p. 46 above). The emphasis on the 
rock raay be signifie an t: cf, xm 332 for Girce’s ‘rocky 1 palace; 
Theophrastus (n. 24 above) stresses the rocky nature of her 
‘island’ at Monte Girceo; ‘rock-loving’ (4 >iXoctk6ttêàoç) is used by 
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Nonnos otherwise only of wild beasts, gods of the wild, and 
herdsmen or hunters (Peek 1968-75.1697). 

29 So Preller 1883.308, rightly; also Phillips 1953.55. On the nature 
of Faunus, see Rrelich 1976.66-83; he was identified with Pan 
(Serv. Aen. vi 775 etc.), the god of Nonnos’ native city Panopolis. 
(Gf. Alfbldi 1965.238-9: ‘Agrios can be none other than the 
mythical personality, Silvius, the founder of Albaf But bis argu¬ 
ments seern to me inadéquate.) 

30 Servi us audits on Aeneid vin 328, Lydus De mens. 1 12; Steph, Byz. 
s.v. Prainestos, S oh nus 2.9 (from Zenodotus). 

31 Appendix nos. 24, 49 (both anonymous), 11 (Xenagoras FGrH 
240 f 29). Gf. also no. 58 (Lydus), combining the Hesiodic and 
Virgilian généalogies, 

32 Early: Pasquali 1949,906; Strasburger 1968.11-12; Mele 
1987.175. Late: Glassen 1963,451-2, 1971.480; Gornell 1975.20-1. 

33 Above, n. 3; Momigliano 1989.85-6, Ampolo 1987.84, 

34 West 1985,27-8; ibid. 1—n passim for the généalogie al literature 
of the seventh, sixth and fîfth centuries bg. 

35 Epicorum Graecorum fragmenta (ed. Davies) 71-3, cf. Severyns 
W63.96-7. 

36 Serv. Aen. vi 107; Theophrastus Hist. plant, v 8.3, Pliny N H xv 
11 g; H orner Odyssey xi 74-8, xn 10-15. Hero-cult of Odysseus: 
Phillips 1953.55, 61. 

37 Hyginus Fabulae 127, probably from the Telegony. 

38 Festus 1 r6L; Dion. Hal. iv 45.1, Livy 1 49.9; Horace Odes m 29.8, 
Ovid F asti ni 92, etc. Mele (1987.174) notes the contras t with 
Diodorus vu 5.9 and OCR 17,6 (Tusculum founded from Alba). 

39 No. 14 = ai (anonymous). 

40 Leukee. Dion. Hal. 1 66.1. See Rosenberg 1914b, 1086, Glassen 
1963,448 n. 9, Sehrôder 1971.84, The old idea that Leukaria 
représents Luceria, the colony founded by Rome in 315 (Niese 
1888.490-1, Pais 1913.306), would reverse the relationship of 
Leukaria and Rhomos. 

41 So Niese 1888.492, rightly. 

42 No. 48 (Cleinias FGrH 819 fi). 

43 An insoluble textual crux: either reading is possible. ‘After 5 would 
make sense if this tradition gave Aeneas the daughter of Telema- 
chus as his wife (see previous note); ‘with 5 is implied by Lycoph- 
ron 1242-5 (no. 1), 

44 No, 7 = 24 (Hellanicus FGrH 4 f 84). Hellanicus 5 conternporary 
and neighbour Dames tes of Sigeum told the same s tory (no. 8, 
Damastes FGrH 5 f 3); Mazzarino (1966.1,203-6) gives Damastes 
the priority. 
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45 See in particular Rosenberg 19148.1077-8, Schur 1921.146-8. 
Prinz (1979.153-7) calls Hellanicus the ftrst Greek author to take 
an interest in the west - an astonishing judgement. 

46 No. 9 (Aristotle fr, 60g Rose); followed by Heraclides Lembos, 
no. 40 = 50 = 53 (fr. i, Müller FGH 111 168). 

47 Lycophron 921, 1075 an d scholia; Strabo vi 1.12 (262); scholiast 
on The oc ri tus 4.24. 

48 As in Hesiod (Rosenberg 19148.1077). For stories moved north 
from Magna Graecia to Latium, cf. n. 23 above. 

49 West 1985.1-7. 

50 So Schur 1921.147-8. 

51 Lycophron Alexandra 1226-49 ( no - I )i good analysis in Schur 
[921,138-41. For the date of this passage of ‘Lycophron’, see n. 6 
above. 

52 No. 22 (anonymous), on which see Briquel [991.185; cf. Dion. 
Hal. 1 29.2. Also ‘Tyrrbenia the wife of Aeneas’ in Alcimus 
(no. 34, p. 165). 

53 Dion. Hal. 1 28.3 (Helianicus FGrH 4 f 4); Phillips 1953.58. For 
the traditions on Odysseus in Etruria alluded to b y Lycophron, 
see Phillips 1953.60-1, 65-6. 

54 Fierodotus 1 94 on the Lydian émigration under Tyrrhenus. 

55 No. 26 (anonymous); Pais 1913.308, Briquel 1984.514-18, 
Ampolo 1987.85. 

56 Justin xliii 1.9, scholiast on Lycophron 1232; Dion. Hal. 1 43.1 
(allégée! to be Faunus’ own son). For the background, see 
Wiseman 1987.301; for Herakles at Rome, pp. 39-42 above. 

57 Virg. Aen. vin 313; nos. 42, 51, 52 (ait anonymous). See above, 
p. 41. 

58 No. 34 (Alcimus FGrH 560 F 4); see Rosenberg 191413,1083, 
Classe n 1963.448; Pasquali (1949.907) suggests that ‘Tyrrhenia’ 
ailudes to the Hesiodic tradition. 

59 Alba: see n. 40 above (an élaboration of the Telegony?) . The Latin 
League’s authority over Rome in the fifth and early fourth cen¬ 
turies bg is implied by L. Cincius in Festus 276L {tussu nominis 
Latini ). 

60 No. 10 (Galbas FGrH 564 f 5) = 39 (‘ Galtinus 5 , garbled), 
Latinus’ parentage in no. 41 (‘Galbas’), attributed to Gallias by 
Mommsen (1881.4-5 ) ; contra Jacoby 1955.2.310 n. 31. No. 29 
(anonymous) lias the sa me, but with Rhome as the daughter of the 
Trojan lady. 

61 Dion. Hal, 1 72,5 (text completcd from Synceîlus); see Pais 
1913,308, Classen 1963,449. 

62 There is no need to suppose that ‘Rhomos 1 is here already the 
Greek for Remus, Cf. Soltau 1909.113 n. 1; ‘Nie Zwillingef 
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63 No. 17 (anonymous); see Niese 1888,490, Pais 1913.308, Classen 
1963,450. Gampanian chronicle: Schur 1921.143—6, Gabba 
1967.145. 

64 See above, p, 169 n. 3. 

65 See above, n. 16, with Dion. Hal. 1 73.3 (named after the Trojan 
Gapys); see Martin 1971 for a spéculative reconstruction, 

66 No. 25= 13 (anonymous); Justin vit 1.1; Perret 1942,467. 

67 On the simultaneous impact of Alexander and Rome, see Mazza- 
rino 1966.2.55-6. Àrrian vu 15.5 (Aristus of Salamis FGrH 143 F 
2) reports the story that Alexander predicted Rome's power and 
enquired about lier constitution (cf. Polybius, n. 3 above); 
accordïng to Glitarchus ( FGrH 137 f 31, Pliny N H m 57), the 
Romans sent an embassy to Alexander. 

68 Iliad xx 302-8; Homerîc Hymns 5.195-7; see Gabba 1974.630-1, 
1976.84-8, Momigiiano 19846.451-2 on Demetrius of Skepsis 
(Strabo xm 1.53, 608). 

69 No. 38 (reported by Agathocles FGrH 472 F 5). 

70 See above, nn. 16, 42, 43. 

71 For Lavïnium, see AlfoJdi 1965.246-68, Torelli 1984.189-236. 

72 E.g, the Geganii and Nautii? Wiseman 1974.153-4= 1987.207-8. 

73 See above ail Gabba 1976, Momigiiano 19841.1.437-62, Gruen 
1990.11-15: Trojan origin was a usefully adaptable diplomatie 
concept vis-à-vis the Greek world. 

74 No. 3 = 45, 57. Sallust’s source evidently combined it with the 
story of the Aborigines, who named theîr city Valentia, later 
Hellenised as Rhome: no. 36 = 42 = 50, cf. no. 19 (Pelasgians); for 
the story of the Pelasgians at Rome, already current in the third 
century bc (Bâton ofSinope FGrH 268 f 5), see Briquel 1984.495- 
522. 

75 Nos. 1 (‘Lycophron’, n. 6 above), 15 (anonymous Roman), 17 
(n. 63 above), 60, 61. Rhomylos only: no. 54 (Eratosthenes FGrH 
241 F 45). Rhomos only: no. 38 (n. 6g above). 

76 No. 12 (Dionysius of Chalcis FGrH 840 f io). 

77 Nos. 23 (anonymous), 37 = 44 (Agathocles FGrH 472 F 5) 

78 Festus 328L (no. 37). 

79 Roman Pisti.s: LÏMC iv 2.70 (early thïrd-century coins ofLocri), 
Diod. Sic, xxvi 4.1, Polybius 11 11.5, Plutarch Fia mi ni nu s 16.4; 
Niese 1888.494-5, Gabba [974.632. Ri tuai: Livyi 21.4, Serv. Aen, 
1 292, vin 636; Pasquali 1949.906—7. Temple: Gicero De nat. 
deorum 11 61: A, Galatinus (cos. 258) triumphed in 257; no doubt 
the temple was built ex manubiis. 

80 No. 5 (Hegesianax FGrH 45 f 9, early second century). 

81 No. 33 (Apollodorus FGrH 840 f 40b): Mayllem \Ro]mulum 
Rhomumque. 
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82 No. 28 (anonymous). 

83 Steph. Byz. s.v. Dexamenai ; Dion. Hal. 1 50,4. 

84 Strabo vu 7.6 (325), Polybius xxi 26-30., Livy xxxvm 3-g. It was 
from there that Fulvius Nobilior brought the statues of the Muses 
to décora te bis triumphaf monument, the temple of Hercules 
Mu s arum (Pliny N H xxxv 66). 

85 Plut. Rom. 2.2; cf. Ovid F asti iv 291-328. See Bremmer 1987c, 
Gruen 1990.5-33, for mythographic and political analysis 
(respectively); both list extensive previous bibliography. 

86 No. 56 (Marianus, second century ad?). Asklepios/Àesculapius: 
Livy x 47.7, epit. 11; Ovid Métamorphosés xv 622-745; Plut. Mor. 
286c—d, etc. 

87 Niese 1888,482: p. 45 above. 

88 No. 34, p, 52 above. 

89 No, 10, pp. 52-3 above. Three brothers also in nos. 17 (first part) 
and 33: not homogeneous enough to count as an arc haie ‘tri ad’ 
(n. 34 above). 

go No. 5, p. 54 above. The issue is complicated by the fact that 
later Greek authors narrating the twins story frequently call 
Remus ‘Rhomos’. 

91 I.e. nos. 15, 16, 17 (second part), 28, 41, 60, 61. 

92 Nos. 28, 17 (p. 53 above), 

93 Dion. Hal. 1 73.2 (no. 16), cf. Diod. Sic. vu 5,1 (no, 4). 

94 See above, p. 169 n. 3, This was the version usecl by Naevius and 
Ennius (no. 55). 

95 No. 35 (Antigonus FGrH 816 f 1 ) ; date inferred from Dion. Hal. 1 
6.1 (between Timaeus and Polybius?). Schroder (1971.81-2) 
suggests that Antigonus’ Rhomos was the son of Aeneas 5 daughter 
and Zeus. 

96 As Schroder (1971.79) points out, ‘Ilia’ was pointless as the name 
of the twins’ mother after the invention of the Alban dynasty. 
Rhea and the Magna Mater: Schwegler 1853.428, Pais 1913.286- 
7; denied (surely wrongly) b y Niebuhr 1828.176, De Sanctis 
1907.217= 1956.212, Gigon 1954.158-9. 

97 No. 30 (anonymous); see Wiseman 1993.183-4 for the Aemilii 
and their myths. Niese (1888.496) puts Aemilia in the context of 
Aemilius Paullus 5 victory at Pydna in 168 bc. 

98 Cornell 1975.25-7 (though his conclusions are too sweeping). 

99 No. 2: text in Derow and Forrest 1982.80 (whose suppléments I 
translate) and Moretti 1980.37; commentary in Derow and 
Forrest 1982.85-6, Moretti 1980.48-53. On epigraphic criteria 
the date should be mid to late third century bc, but the most 
plausible historical context is 189-188 (Derow and Forrest 
1982.86-91). 
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iûo No, 59: n. 7 above. 

101 Cic. Academica h 56, 84-5 (mid-third century bc) for the original 
Servilii gemini. It is fortuitous that the two Roman naines 
imported into the story are Aem-ilia and Serv-ilia? Ci, n. 96 
above for the obsolescence of Ilia, ‘the Trojan’. 

102 No. 31 (Promathion FGrH 817 F 1); Plut. Rom. 2.3-6 f[juôcbSrj 
iravcoracn), 3.1-8,7 (tou Sè Tdcmv ix oVT °S Aôyou pàÀicnra kcü 
rrAgiCTTouç papTupaç); Gigon 1954.154 rightly emphasises the 
deliberate contrast. 

103 Dion. Hal. vn 5-6 (Porsenna and the Aricians), from the 
‘Gumaean chronicle’: see Alfôldi 1965.56-72, Cornell 

1989-257-64- 

104 Vuîcan; Ovid Fasti vi 626-36, Dion. Hal. iv 2,2-3, Phit. Mor. 
323c. Larfarmiians : Pliny N H xxxvi 204, Dion. Hal. and Plut, as 
above. Di cotiser entes'. Arnobius v 18. 

105 Late: Mommsen 1881.6 n. 2, Gabba 1967.147-9, Cornell 
1975,26, Bremmer 19876.50. Early: Perret 1942.462, Accame 
1959.155, Mazzarino 1960.93-4 and 1966.1.196-9, Alioidi 
1 973 -327-8 and 1974.182. Strasburger (1968.15-16 = 
1982.1027-8) takes an intermediate position. 

106 TetF in Ampolo and Manfredini 1988.273 is Thetis, and there- 
fore not relevant. Pleurgon (1961.314), assuming a confusion 
with Thetis, identifies the oracle as the sixth-century temple of 
Leucothoe (also a Nereid) at Pyrgi, the port ol Caere. 

107 Homer Iliad xiv 201, 302, Nonnos Dion, vin 160; e.g. Catullus 
88.5 ( ultima Tethys), Àrchias Antfi. Pat. vn 214,6 (Tr| 0 Ooç etç 
trépaTa), Diod. Sic. xvn 104 (Alexander’s altar). 

108 Herodotus vn 140,2 (attributed to the Pythia), cf, Tzetzes Chi- 
liades ix 812 (Bakis), with Fontenrose 1978.171: the opening 
phrase is ‘characteristic of Bakicl and Sibylline oracles 5 . 

109 Herodotus 1 164-7 (Phocaeans), 170 (Bias of Priene), v 124.2 
(Aristagoras of Mile tus), Cf. Virg. A en. vm 333 on Evander 
coming to Italy: pélagique ex tréma sequentem. 

no Heraclides Ponticus fr. 102 Wehrli (Plut. Camillus 22.2); Gotts- 
chalk 1980.15-22, 112-27 ( on Heraclides 5 interest in Empedo- 
cles and Pythagoras), 

111 Iamblichus Vita Pyih. 241 (from Aristoxenus: see Diogenes Laer- 
tiusvin 14); Gabba 1967.156-9, Cf. Epicharmus fr. aggKaibel- 
no clou b t a fourth-century pseudo-Epicharman text, but qui te 
possibly based on a référencé to Pythagoras and Rome in the 
genuine works of the early-fifth-century Sicilian dramatist. 

112 Pallottino 1981,44 (my translation), cf. 1991.77-8; Ridgway 
1988.668-70. See above, p, 179 nn. 20—2. 

113 Iamblichus Vita Pyih . 5; Plut. Rom. 2.4. 
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114 SoStrasburger 1968.22 ( = 1982.1034), rightly. Indirect citation 
by Plutarch: Mazzarino 1960.389, 1966.1.197 and 2.66-7, 
Ampolo and Manfredini 1988.275. 

115 Mazzarino 1960.390 and 1966.1.195-7, on Aristotle fr. 248 Rose 
(Liber Aristolelis de inundacione NM). 

u6 Gisinger 1957.1286 (‘somewhere in north-west Africa’). Nonnos 
{pion, xxxi 103-5) associâtes the Chremetes with Mt Atlas. 

1 1 7 E.g, de ameo for Eçcqjiou. mkithemius for ÂTTQÀÀo 0 ëpi 5 os, d rthaxerxes , 
Athinagoras , etc. Mazzarino assumes surciv wrongly) thaï 
‘Promathos 5 is right and Plutarch’s Tromathion’ an error. 

11 *‘ ,: ' {J Strasburger 1968.22 — 1982.1034. Classent idea (1.963.452) 
that ail ‘Rhomos’ versions are late is too schematic, and rectuires 
spécial pleading on no. 11 (Xenagoras). 

1 19 See above, n. 104; Thomsen 1980.58-64; Coare 11 i (1983.198-9) 
sug'gests that the Proniathion story could hâve been createcl at 
the time ol Servi us' seizure of power. 

1 Bestus (Paulus) 84L, Varro in Augustine City oj God vii 13, 
Censorinus 3.1; sometimes identified with the Lar, who was the 
phantom phallus in sonie versions of the Ser. Tullius story 
(Censorinus 3.28, n. 104 above). 

121 Festus 492L ( T âges Geni films) ; Gic. De dimnalione 11 50-1, Ovid 
Métamorphosés xv 553-9, Lydus De ostentis 2-3; Tages identified 
as Tarchon in Strabo v 2.2 (219). For the relevance ofTarche- 
tios (and of Pythagoras) cf. Schuitz 1916. 

122 Varro in Augustine City of God vu 13 for his association with 
Genius; Macrobius Sat. 18.5 on the unbinding of his statue as the 
birth of the gestated seed. 

123 Varro LL vi 23-4 (with Fay 1914.246) and Plut. A 4 or. 272e on 
the connection of Larentalia and Saturnalia; Accius in Macro¬ 
bius Sat. 1 7.36—7 (masters serving). 

124 Lydus De mens, fr, 6 (with Weinstock 1950.46); Pliny N H xxvm 
39 - 

125 See n. 99 above on the date ol the Ghios inscription. Diodes may 
be earîier in the third century. 

126 ‘Nie Zwillinge!’ (n. 62 above). 

127 See nn, 58-9 above. 

128 Tethys’ oracle: nn. ni-12 above, 

12g See nn. 70-82 above. 

130 Etruscan solar cuit, Monte Circeo hero cuit? See nn. 19 and 36 
above. 
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5 ITALIA N EVIDENCE 

1 Mommsen 1845.301 = 1908.15 ( ray transi a ti o n ). 

2 Detailed discussion and bibliography in Dulière 1979.28-43; see 
also M. E, Micheli in Gristofani 1985.54-63. 

3 Details and bibliography in Dulière f 979.23-7. 

4 Dulière 1979.40-2, figs. 12, 14, 15. 

5 Grawford 1974.403-4 (no. 388), assuming that the type repre- 
sents the Capitoline wolf herself; though the attitude is not the 
same, the distinctive treatment of the hair on the neck and spine 
certainly suggests that. 

6 Livy xxii 1.12 (‘signum Martis Appia via ac simulacra luporum 
sudasse’), x 27.8-9 (‘hinc victor Martius lupus . . . gentis nos 
Martiae et conchtoris nostri admonuiP). Note that she-wolves are 
not spedhecl in either context. 

7 Dulière 1979.18 and fi g. 1; Momigliano 1984b, 38 7 = 1989.59 and 
ftg. 16 (assuming it to be a wolf), 

8 Jurgeit 1980.272-5; his suggested identification (Caeculus), 
foliowed without argument by Pairault Massa 199211.164, is 
certainly possible, but the Bologna parallel me ans that it does not 
hâve to be a local story. 

9 See Binder 1964,123-250: over 120 examples of die Aussetgung des 
Konigskindes. Telephus, Paris: Apollodorus ni 9.1, 12.5. Gyrus: 
Herodotus 1 107-22. 

10 See Adam and Briquel 1982.34-6 for the details. 

ri G. Koerte in Etmskische Spiegel v (Berlin 1897) 172; Dulière 
I 979 - 72 - 3 - 

12 Adam and Briquel 1982,36-48, esp. 47: ‘Même en supposant une 
extrême habileté à un graveur moderne, la cohérence de tous les 
details de la représentation avec un groupe précis de miroirs 
n’était pas réalisable à l’époque de la découverte.’ 

13 Klügmann 1879; Jordan in Preller 1883.2,347 n. 3; Peter 
1886.1465-6; Rosenberg 1914b. 1082—3; Adam and Briquel 
1982.51 -3; Wiseman 1991. n 6-17; Pairault Massa 1992a. 141 -4, 
1992b. 178-9; Weigel 1992.293; Wiseman 1993. 

14 Adam and Briquel 1982.54; cf. 57 on ‘la forte proportion des 
éléments non canoniques par rapport aux éléments canoniques’. 

15 Pairault Massa 1992a, 141, 199211.178; contra Adam and Briquel 
1 982.53, rightly. She also assumes that the two birds are the picus 
(woodpecker) and pana (nightjar?) mentioned by Servi us on A en. 
i 275 as présent at the suckling of Remus and Romulus; the picus 
was Mars 5 bîrd, the pana Vesta’s (Hyginus in Nonius 835L), 
which makes them appropriate helpers of the sons of Mars and a 
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Vestal Virgin, But although the identification as a nightjar is not 
certain (André 1967.118-19, Gapponi 1977,449-51 n, 31), fit is 
very improbable that th c parra was an owP (Poultney 1953.471), 
The presence of the owl is évidence for the scene not being of 
Remus and Romulus. 

16 Adam and Briquel 1982.51, 

17 Pairault Massa 1992a. 143, 19926.179, ‘concepito sotto forma di 
un antico re agreste’ — i.e. in a form not appropriate to lier 
explanation. 

18 Wiseman 1993.4-5. For the iconography of Pan in the fourth 
century, seeBrommer 1956.968-82, Borgeaud 1988.53, Hübinger 
1992.206; for Quirinus defined by his spear, see Ovid F asti n 
477-8, Festus (Paulus) 43L, Plut. Rom. 29.1, Servius on Aen. 1 292, 
Isidore Orig. ix 2.84. 

19 Ovid F asti 11 583-616 (611-16 quoted); cf. v 129-46 on the Lares 
Praestites. 

20 Cf Adam and Briquel 1982.41 on the ‘double symmetry’ of the 
composition, both horizontal and vertical, concentra ring atten¬ 
tion on the central seene. 

21 Varro LL vi 13, ‘ab inferis et ferendo, quod ferunt tum epulas ad 
sepulcrum 5 (so too Ovid Fasli n 569); Festus (Paulus) 75F, ‘a 
ferendis epulis vel a feriendîs pecudibus’. 

22 Ovid F asti v 79-106, etc.: full référencés in Maltby 1991.360. 

23 Ovid F asti v 129-30, 663-70; for Mercury see also Livy 11 21.7, 
Festus (Paulus) 135L, Martial xn 67.1, etc. 

24 Rona Dea Subsaxana, 1 May: Ovid Fasli v 148—50, Macrobius 
S al. 1 12.21, Lydus De mens . tv 80. Bona Dea identified as Maia 
and Earth and associated with Mercury: Cornélius Labeo in 
Macrobius Sut. 1 12.20-1. Grove of Bona Dea: Propertius tv 
9.21-70 (forbidden to men, 51-60); the râpe may hâve been an 
ait ion for the prohibition, as Faunus’ râpe ofBona Dea herself was 
for other éléments in her cuit (Macrobius S'ai. 1 12.24—5, cf. Butas 
in Arnobms Adv. nat. v 18). Bona Dea as a godcless of the under- 
world: Macrobius Sat. 1 12.23 (Proserpina, Hecate). 

25 N on rus 197L, Porphyrio and ps.-Acro on Hor, Epist. n 2.209, 
etc. 

26 Ovid Fasli 11 547-56: the parentatio offerings vvere designed to 
prevent it. For Februus as Dis Pater or Pluto, see Servius on 
Géorgie s 1 43, Lydus De mens, iv 25, Isidore Orig. v 33.4. 

27 Ovid F asti ir 610, injernae nympha paludis. 

28 Ovid F asti 11 633-4, Gratefuî: Caris tia (22 Feb.) as Xapicnfia: 
impîied at Josephus Ant. Jud. xix 272. 

29 Hermes talks to Pan because Pan is his son (.Homeric Hymn 19, 
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Herodotus 11 145.4, Pindar in Servius on Georgics 1 16, Plato 
Cratylus 408b). 

30 Schwegler 1853.432-5, even before the mirror was known; 
rejected without argument by Mommsen 1881.1 n, 1, smely 
wrongly. 

31 Livy x 23.11-12; cf. xxn 1,12 (n. 6 above) for the temple of Mars 
outside the Porta Gapena. 

32 E.g. Soltau 1909.121-2, Dulière t 979 - 5 ^“^ 2 i c0nira Garcopmo 

1925.23-4. _ _ . , „ 

33 Virg. Aen. vui 631-4, Livy 14.6; cf. Dion. Hal. 1 79A Ovid Fasli n 

418, OGR 20.3 (licking). 

34 Grawford 1974.137; 1985.30-2. , 

35 His colleague was Q, Fabius Pictor, whose farnily clauned descent 
from Hercules (Plut. Fa h. Max. i.x, Festus (Paulus) 77 L > Sil. It. 
p un . vi 627-36); see Altheim 1938,144-50 for the possible sig¬ 
nifie ance of the coin-types [pace Grawford 1974.714). ^ 

36 Terror of Gauls: Livy x 10.12, 21.2-3, 26.13; cf. 28.8-9 for the 
battle itself. Threatening prodigies: Livy x 23.1-2, Zonaras vm 1 

(pp. 118-20). , 

37 Dion. Hal. iv 61.2, Plut. Cam. 31.4; cf. Livy 1 55.6, v 54.7 {caput 

rerum ). 

38 For good reason: Vitruvius Arch. iy.1. 

39 Livy x 27.8-9 (n. 6 above). 

40 Gic, Brutus 55 (on Ti. Coruncanius), cf De domo 136 (on 154 bc). 
Also antiqui commmtarii on theatrical festivals, third and second 
centuries bc: Gic. Brutus 60 (death of Naevius), 72 (Livius Andro- 
nicus in 240). 

41 Livy iv 3.9 (secret), x 6,3-9.2 (.lex Ogulma). . 

42 Livy x 23.12 ( infantium conditomm urbis), contrast 27.9 [conations 

nostrï). See above, pp. 5-6. 

43 As suggested by Rosenberg 191413.1080, 

44 CIL vi 33856: ‘Marti invicto patri et aeternae urbis suae condito- 
ribus dominus noster imp. Maxent[iu]s p. fi mvictus Aug. And 
on the side: ‘Dedicata die xi Kal. Maias per Furium Octavianum 

v. c. cur. aed. saerd . 

45 Dion. Hal. 1 79,10; Diodorus xxxvn 11.1 (Italian oath to Livius 

Drusus, 91 bc). 

46 Martianus Gapella 11 160; contrast 155 on the Lares, between 
Sun and moon. 

47 Varro LL v 54, Livy 1 4.5, Ovid Fasti n 411-12, Plut. Rom. 4.1, 
Festus 326L, Pliny NHxv 77, Tac. Ann. xm 58, Serv. Aen. vm 90, 
OGR 20.3-4, The earliest evidence for the ficus is on the pottery ot 
Cales, c. 250—180 bc (Dulière 1979.67-71, figs. 176-80). 
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48 Pliny JV H xv 77. Lupercal (or Cermalus): Varro LL v 54, Serv. 
Aen. vin 90, Comitium: Tac. Ann. xm 58; also on the anaglypha 
Traiani (Torelli 1982.98-106, plates iv. 1 and 2), 

49 Dion. Hal. 1 79.8. Festus 168-70L (the Comitium fig-tree as pats 
Marna) may impi y that adjïcum Rurninalem was still the Lupercal, 
despite Pliny and Tacitus. 

50 Plut, Rom. 19.7, Festus (Paulus) 34L, etc.; ch C. Titius in Macro- 
bius Sat. m 16.15. 

6 THE LU P E R C A LIA 

1 Rationalising hislorians who insisted on a human loster-mother 
still h ad to call her a lupa: see Livy 1 4,7, Plut. Rom. 4.3, Dion. 
Hal. 1 84.4, Lac tan tins Inst. dm. 1 20.2, OGR 21.1-2 (from 
Valerius Antias), etc.; for a different explanation, Lieinius 
Macer fr. 2P, 

2 Varro LL v 54, Plut. Rom. 3.5 (Fabius Pictor FGrH 809 f 4a). 

3 Varro in Festus 332L (cf. 326L), Plut, Rom. 4.1, QR 57 (Mor, 
278c), Mor. 32od, Pliny MPI xv 77. Rumis/ruma as mamma: Varro 
RR 11 11.5 and in No ni us 246L, Augustine CD iv 1 r (Varro Ant. 
div. fr. r 13 Gardauns), on the gocldess Rumina. 

4 Ovid F asti n 421, Serv. Aen. vm 343; cf. Plut. Rom. 21.3 on the 
Lupercalia. Ficus Ruminalis at Lupercal: Serv. Aen. vin go, Ovid 
Fasti 11 411-22. Ficus Ruminalis at Cermalus: Varro LL v 54, 
Plut. Rom. 3.5—4.1, Mor. 320c (diear ); implied at OGR 20.3-4. 
Lupercal at Germains: implied in Ovid F asti n 381-422, Clem. 
Alex. Stromateis 1 108.3. 

5 Clem. Alex. Stromateis 1 108,3; ch Eralosthenes in the scholîast to 
Plato Phaedrus 244b (Wiseman 1995). Eratosthenes on Sibyls: 
FGrH 24 r f 26 (Varro in Lac tan dus Div. inst. 1 6. g, Suda s.v. 
Sibyllai). 

6 Ovid F asti 1 467, Dion. Hal. 1 31.1, Plut, Rom. 21.2, QR 56 (Mor. 
278c), OGR 5,2, Martianus Capella n 159, Isidore Orig. 1 4,1; cf. 
Virg, Aen. vm 340 (from cancre), Solinus i.to, Serv. Aen. vm 336, 
Augustine CD iv 11. 

7 Serv. Aen. vm 90, cf. 63 ('quasi ripas ruminans et exedens’). 

8 Plut. Rom. 4.1, OGR 20,4, Festus 332L (distinguished from the 
Varronian etymology). 

9 Plut. Mot. 320c; cf. Serv. Aen. vm 90, for the T'iber fîowing by the 
Lupercal. 

10 E.g. Theocritus 1.15-18, Longus Daphnis and Chloe 11 26-7; see 
Borgeaud 1988.111. 

11 Virg. Aen. vm 343-4 and Servius; Dion. Hal. 1 32.3; cf. Plut. Rom. 
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21.3, QR 68 (Mor. 280c) on the Lupercalia, Ovid F asti n 423—4 on 
the Luperci, 

12 Servius on Aeneid vm 343: ‘ergo ideo et Evander deo gentis suae 
sacra vit locum et nominavit Lupercal, quod praesidio ipsius 
numinis lupi a pecudibus arcerenturd 

13 Ibid.: £ sub monte Palatino est quaedam spelunca, in qua de capro 
luebatur, id est saerificabatur; unde et Lupercal nonnulli dictum 
putant.’ Gf. Quintilian 1 5.66, the same dérivation for the 
Lupercalia, 

14 Dion. Hal. 1 31-2; cf, Virg. Aen. vm 333-6, Ovid F asti 1 465-542, 
Pausanias vm 43.2, OGR 5, 

15 Dion. Hal, 1 32.4-5, 79.8. 

16 Dion. Hal. 1 80.1 (Tubero fr. 3P); ch Livy 1 5.1-3. 

17 The best discussions, giving référencés to earlier bibliography, are 
Smits 1946.19-32, Ulf 1982 and Pôtscher 1984. 

18 Wiseman 1995, concentrating on the identity of the deity or 
deities concerned. 

ig Ovid F asti 11 267-8. 

20 Sac et dotes'. Varro LL v 83 and 85, Serv. Aen. vm 663, Hieropoioi: 
Dion. Hal. 1 80.2 (Tubero fr. 3P), Dio xuv 6.2. See Ulf 1982,44- 
51, who h as to ignore or expiai n away these passages because he 
believes the Luperci were not priests of any sort. 

21 Varro LL v 85, Fasti Praenestini 19 Mardi. Ovid F asti m 259-60, 
etc. For Luperci and Salii mentioned together, cf. Virg. Aen. vm 
663 (with Servius); the Salii too were supposedly Arcadian in 
origin (Plut. Marna 13.4 on Salios ofMantinea). 

22 Cic. Cad. 26 (sodalitas) ; ILS 2676, 4948 ( collegium ); ILLRP 696, 
ILS 1924, 2676, 9039 (mugistri). For a possible meeting-house 
(thircl or fourth century ad), see Dulière 1979.255-9. 

23 L. Herennius Balbus was a member, but also a champion of 
old-fashioned morality at the Gaelius trial (Cic. Cad. 25-30); 
presumably he had not beeri running about naked with the young 
men a month and a half earlier. 

24 Plut. Rom. 21.4-5; Pôtscher 1984.233-40. 

25 Hide: Plut. Rom. 21.5, Dion, Haï, 1 80.1 (Tubero fr. 3P), Serv. 
auct. on Aen. vin 343, OGR 22,1, Festus (Paulus) 76L, Ovid Fasti 
11 445-6, Val. Max. 11 2.9, Propertjus iv 1.25; cf. Plut. Caes. 61.2, 
Ant. 12.1 (‘shaggy thongs 5 ). Butchery: Bruit Zaidman and 
S chmi tt Pan tel 19 g 2.2 2 4- 7. 

a6 Ovid Fasti 11 361-80, esp. 363 and 373 for the spits; Romulus* 
îaugh (377) may be an allusion to the ritual laugh reported by 
Plutarch, Cf. OGR 22.2-3 f° r gaines and feats of strength. 

'7 ILS 1923, 4948, CIL vt 33421; Festus (Paulus) 78L, Faviani 
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et Qiiintiliam; Festus 308L; Ovid F asti ir 377-8, Fabii and 
Quintilii. 

28 Luperci as performers (ludii) : Varro in Tertullian Spect. 5.3 (Ant. 
div. fr. 80 Cardauns). Planned theatre at Lupercal, implying 
performance: Velleius 1 15.3. Spectaculo sur. Val, Max, 11 2.9. 

29 Ovid Fasti n 373-80; for a similar prohibition, applied to the 
Pinard at the Ara Maxima sacrifice to Hercules, see Livy 1 7.13., 
Veranius in Macrobius Sat. ni 6,14, Dion. Hal. 1 40,4, etc. 

30 Val. Max. 11 2.9, ‘epularum hilaritate ac vino largiore provecti’. 

31 Mommsen 1864.17. For the alternative explanation, Fui from the 
womb’, see Pliny NH vu 47, Festus (Paulus) 50L, etc, 

32 Discurrere : Ovid Fasti n 285 (of Faunus); Festus (Paulus) 49L, 
OCR 22.1, Tertullian De spect. 5 (Varro Ant. div. fr, 80 Cardauns), 
Minucius Félix Octavius 22,8, Gelasius Adv. Andromachum 17 ( CSEL 
35.1 p. 458). Greek équivalents: Plut. Rom. 21.5, Caes. 61.2, Ant. 
12.i, QR 68 (Mor. 28ob-c). Running round: Dion. Hal. 1 80.1 
(Tubero fr, 3P), Plut. Rom. 21.4, 21.8. 

33 Varro Degentepop. R. fr. 21 Fraccaro (Augustine CD xvm es), LL 
vi 34; cf. Ovid Fasti 11 32, v 102. For lustrare as circumagere , see 
(e.g.) Gato Agr. 141.1. 

34 Lupercal: Dion, Haï. 1 80,1 (Tubero fr. 3P}, Plut. Rom. 21.4. 
Gomitium: Gic. Phil. 11 85, Dio xliv 11,2, xlv 30.1, Appian BC 11 
109, etc. (Rostra, Forum), 

35 Varro LL vi 34. For the Lupercalia as dies februatus , see Varro LL 
vi 13, Festus (Paulus) 75-6L, Censorinus 22.14-15, Plut. Rom. 
21.3, QR 68 (Mor. 280b). 

36 Festus (Paulus) 42L, 49L, respectively on crepae and crépi, both 
implausibly derived from crepitus. For the Luperci as goats, see 
Potscher 1984.232-45. 

37 To Silvanus? See Wiseman 1995 on Pliny NH xv 77, Did the dog 
sacrifice take place at this point (n. 45 below)? 

38 Justin xl in 1.7, on Evander’s foundation of the Lupercal: ‘ipsum 
dei simulacrum nudum caprina pelle amictum est, quo habitu 
nu ne Romae Lupercalibus decurritur.’ 

39 Tubero fr. 3P (Dion. Haï. 1 80.1, p. 79 above); Ovid Fasti v 101 
(cincluli), cf. Val. Max, 11 2.9 ( cincti ); Plut. Rom. 21.5 (perizdmata). 
Also called campestre (Isidore Orig. xix 22,5, 33.1), and identifiée! 
by Augustine as the fig-leaf covering of Adam and Eve: Genesis 
3,7 {perizômata in the Vulgate), Augustine CD xrv 17 (campestria ). 

40 Augustus: Suetonius Aug. 31.4. Impérial iconography: Veyne 
i960, Schumacher 1968-9 (Taf. io-ii), Wiseman 1995. 

41 Val. Max. 11 2.9 (obvias) } OGR 22.1 (occursantes quo s que ), Plut. Rom. 
21.5—6, Caes. 61.2, Ant. 12.1 (tous empodôn, etc.). 
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42 Orosius iv 2.2 (date), Augustine CD ni 18 (Aesculapius); Livy fr. 
14W-M (Gelasius Adv. Andr. 12, CSEL 35.1 p. 457), from book 
xin or xiv; Ovid Fasti n 425-52 (aetiology). See Otto 1913.183-5, 
Holleman 1974.20-1. An Arcadian par aile 1 at Pausanias vm 23.1 : 
women flogged at the Dionysus festival at Aléa, after consultation 
of Delphi ( about infertility?). 

43 Festus (Paulus) 49L, 75-6L: ‘obvias quasque fe minas le rire’, ‘quo 
die mulieres februabantur a Lupercis 5 (n. 35 above for februare); 
Servius auc tus on A en . vm 343, cf. Juvénal 11 148. 

44 Plut. Rom. 21.6; Varro LL vi 34, Ovid Fasti 11 32, v 102. Cf. also 
Dion. Hal. 1 80.1 (Tubero fr. 3P), quoted at p. 79 above. 

45 Plut. Rom. 21,5 (mentioned separately from the goat sacrifice at 
the Lupercal), QR 68 = Mor. 28ob-c, Note that Silvanus (n. 37 
above) is regularly portrayed with a dog: e.g. Dorcey 1992, 
illustrations i, 2, 7, 10, 

46 Varro in Censorinus 22.15: ‘salem calidum ferunt quod februum 
appeîlant 5 (n. 35 above); cf. Ovid Fasti 11 23-4 on februa as toasted 
spelt with sait. 

47 Servi us auctus on Ecl. 8.82: adiecto sale coda (see previous note). 
On 15 Sep tomber the praetor maximus of the archaic city drove a 
nail into the Capitoline temple wall to mark the year (Livy vu 
3.5-8 cites the inscription). 

48 Vesta’s fire: Livy v 52.7, Val. Max. iv 4.11, Plut. Nurna 9.5, etc. 
Capitol as caput rerum : Livy 1 55.6, v 54.7, Vir.ill. 8.4, Florus 1 7.9; 
cf. Dion. Hal, iv 61.2, Plut. Cam. 31.4 (‘head ofltaly’). 

49 Cic. Cad. 26, trans. A us tin 1952.81. 

50 Varro in Augustine CD xvm 17; see Burkert 1983.84-93 on the 
Lykaia. 

51 See for instance Ulf 1982.95-144 (expiai ni ng the ri tuai), 
Bremmer 1987a (explaining the myth). 

52 Pp. 46-8 above, on Hesiocl Théo g. 1011-16, Nonnos Dion, xm 
328-32, xxxvii 56-60, Faunus as king: Dion. Hal. 1 31.2, 43.1, 
Suetonius Vüellius 1.2, Justin xliii 1.6-9, e( - c - 

53 C. Acilius FGrH 813 f 2 (Plut. Rom. 21.7), Ovid Fasti n 267-8, 
36 1 , 423-4, etc. 

54 See above, n. 36. 

55 Eratosthenes: n. 5 above. Mirror: p. 68 above. 

56 Dates, probably more or less reliable (and confirmée! by archaeo- 
logical evidence for the Castor temple): Livy 11 42.5, iv 29.7, epit. 
xi. 

57 Tibullus 11 5.25-30, trans. White 1993.182. Tibullus’ contempo- 
rary Propertius, in a similar context, imagined a skin-clad 
ploughman ( araior) as a proto-Lupercus (Prop. iv 1.25-6). 
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58 See Cairns 1979.79-81 for the multiple allusions. Pales was an 
eponym of the Palatine (Solinus 1.15). 

59 See abüve, un. 47-8 (archaic); Gelasius Adv. Andr. 13-15 (late 
fifth century ad), 

60 See above, nn. 5-13. 

61 See above, nn. 4 and 11-13. 

62 Servius auctus on Am. 1 273. For Vestals getting water from the 
Tiber, cf. Val. Max. vin Kabs.5 (Tuccia), 

63 Pan and caves (e.g. Euripides Helen 186-go): Borgeaud 1988.4.9- 
51. Gave of Mars: Virg. Aen. vin 630, Fabius Pictor Ann. Lai. fr. 
4P (speiunca Martis ). 

64 See above, nn. 50-1 (wolves), 11 (Lykaion). 

65 Varro in Arnobius Adv. Mat. iv 3. In Varro’s account (n. 50 
above), the Luperci vvere lupi, and so, no doubt, the lupa was 
Luperca, 

66 G. Acilius FGrN 813 f 2 (Plut. Rom. 21.7), Ovid Fasti 11 359-80, 
Servius auctus on Aen. viii 343. 

67 Tubero fr. 3P (Dion, Hal. 1 80.1-2), Livy 1 5.3; cf. OGR 22.1—3 
(from the llbripontificales), where Remus’ capture arises from the 
‘gaines’ element in the Lupercalia. (n. 26 above). 

68 Butas in Plut. Rom. 21.6; Val. Max. n 2.9, 

69 Ovid F asti n 425-52: inler tility among the Sabine women. 

70 Explicit at Dion. Fiai. 1 79.11. The apologetîc tone of Livy 1 4.9 
and Plut, Rom. 6.2-3 impiies a hostile version that cailed them 
brigands and robbers: see Strasburger 1968.32 = 1982.1044. 

71 E.g. Dion. Hal. 1 79,8, 80.1 (p. 79 above); Livy 1 5.1-2, Val. 
Max. n 2.9, Ovid Fasti 11 421-4. 

7 THE ARGUMENTS 

1 M omigii ano 1982,8= 1985.106. 

2 Niebuhr 1828.174, Not in the 1811 édition: no doubt Niebuhr got 
the idea during his years as ambassadeur in Rome (1816-23). 

3 Dion. Hal. 1 85,6, 87.3; Plut. Rom. 9,4, 11.1; OGR 23.1; cf. Ennius 
Ann. 1 77 Sk (pp, 6-7 above), Festus (Paulus) 345L, 

4 Niebuhr 1828.187 n. 568, 1849,39 (where ‘three miles’ is evidendy 
a Freudian slip). S. Paolo is about 3.2 km i'rom the Palatine (five 
Roman miles would be 7.4 km), and about 2,4 km from the line of 
the Servian wall (thirty stadia would be 5.76 km). See pp, 114-16, 

5 Niebuhr 1849.40, 

6 Niebuhr 1828.248-51 (quotation from p. 250), 1849.46-50. 

7 Festus (Paulus) 345L, Dion. Hal. 1 86.2, Plut. Rom. 9.4; Niebuhr 
! 849 . 39 - 4 °. 
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8 Niebuhr 1828.251; cf. 1811.177—80, 1849.10-14 on the ‘lays of 
ancient Rome’. 

g Ovid Fasti 11 615, v 143 (p. 70 above); Sehwegler 1853.434-5, cf. 
4 ï 7, 435-6 on Niebuhr. 

10 Sehwegler 1853.436-8, 

11 Festus (Paulus) 345L; Gellius MA xm 14.5-6, Seneca De brev. vit. 
13.8; Sehwegler 1853.438-40. 

12 Neither Sehwegler nor Niebuhr menti oned the expian a tion of the 
name Remus a tarditaie (OGR 21.5), though the remores in that 
passage hâve the same etymology as the an es remores in Festus, 

13 Mommsen 1881.2 n. 1: ‘der politische Begriffdes Kônigs und der 
sacrale des Lar weit a us einander liegenk 

14 Cassius Hemina fr. 11P (p, 5 above); Mommsen 1881.10-12, 
cf. 19-21. 

15 Mommsen 1881.g. Cf. 16 n. 2, chsmissing as irrelevant both 
Remaria and the ave s remores; as for OGR 21.5 (n, (2 above), the 
dérivation from mnorari ‘has no basis in the legend itself. 

16 Mommsen 1881.21: ‘mit der übrigen Remusfabel steht sie . . . in 
einer gewissen Disharmonie’. 

17 Benedict Niese, in an important article in 1888, foliowed 
Mommsen but was more chronologically précisé: the s tory of the 
twins as sons of the war-god should belong no earlier than the end 
of the fourth century (Niese 1888,495—6). 

18 Schulze 1904.219, 368, 579-81. 

19 ïnscr. liai, xm 1.24-5, 362-3, Livy ni 33.3 (. Romulius in the MSS); 
cf. Tac, Ann. vi 1 1 on Romulius Denter, ‘city prefect under 
Romulus’. Tribus: Festus (Paulus) 33iL, ‘Romulia’ tribe on land 
taken from Veii by Romulus; CIL vi 10211, Varro LL v 56 (fifth 
tribe, after the four urbanae). 

20 Festus (Paulus) 38L. 

21 A sixth-century rumelnas is now known from Orvieto (i.e. Volsi- 
nii); De Simone 1975.135. 

22 Le. ruma (Schulze 1904,581)? Note Rom a spelt Ruina on a second- 
century bc mil es tone from Vulci ( ILLRP 2 1288). 

23 Kretsehmer 1909.288-94. 

24 Kretsehmer 1909,295—302 (quotation from p, 302). 

25 Propertius ni 9.50; Kretsehmer 1909.301-2. Cf. also FJorus 1 1,8 
on Remus as the prima mdima - wrongly (I think) dismissed by 
Kretsehmer as a mere Vhetorical expression’. 

26 Festus (Paulus) 6-7L, offerxng various implausible explanations; 
Kretsehmer 1909.302-3 (also for the order of names Remus et 
Romulus), However, Kretsehmer does not mention Lydus De mag. 1 
5 on Remus as the elder. 
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27 He offered only CIL xi 1554 (Faesulae), Remmii occur at Rome, 
but the only known sénatorial Remmius, in the nineties bc ( Vu. 
ill. 66.2, cf Cic. Rose. Am. 55), is much too late to be of any 
signifie ance. 

28 Mesk 1914,12-14, expli ci tly after Schulze, 

29 Mesk 1914.14-15; Pais 1913.299. 

30 Rosenberg 1914a.597-8, 191413.1079 (cf, n. 27 above); 

1914b. 1074-7 (Romulus and ruma) y 1077-9 (Greek étymologies), 
1079-83 ( fifth - ce n t u ry twi ns ). 

31 Rosenberg 1914b.1090. 

32 Last 1928.365-8. Gontrast the scepticism of Gaetano De Sanctis 
and Karl von Holzinger, both ofwhom rejected Schulze’s theory: 
De Sanctis 1907.207 — 1956,203, Holzinger 1912.197. 

33 Carcopino 1925,73: ‘the Luperci created Romulus and Remus 5 , 

34 Carcopino 1925.67-75; dismissed by Last (1928.367-8). 

35 Carcopino 1925.60-1. À similar idea h ad been suggested by 
Sol tau (1909.125), and rejected by Holzinger ( 1912.195—7). 

36 Carcopino 1925,76. 

37 'Die Sage . . . politischen Impulsen entstammt’ (Strasburger 
1968.20 = 1982.1031). 

38 Classen 1963.454-7; cf. 1965,402 (the twi ns symbolised ‘eine 
ursprungiiche Zweiheit' - not explained), 

39 Strasburger 1968.23=1982.1044. Detailed argument at 24- 
6 = 1036-8(1);28-31 = 1040-3 (2);32 = 1044(3)533-5 = 1045-7 
(4); 35-7 = 1047-g (6); 5 and 7 notdiscussed. See 27-8 = 1039-40 
(also Jocelyn 1971.52—3) on ‘suckled by a wolf, therefore wolfish 
by nature 5 . 

40 Jocelyn 1971.54-5, 56-7 (cf- Plnt. Rom. 9.6-7), 

41 Strasburger 1968.7—8, 38-43 — 1982.1019-20, 1050—5. 

42 E.g, Classen 1971.482-3, Schrôder 1971.163, Alfoldi 1974.107, 
Gorneil 1975.6-11, Momigliano 19846.439-40. 

43 Momigliano 1984)0.440; cf. Gorneil 1975.11 (‘rnost myths contain 
éléments that are embarrassing to moralists 5 ). 

44 Item 1, for example, is merely the corollary of the honorific ‘son of 
Mars’ motif 

45 See above, p. 45: Niese’s article is referred to with approval by 
Strasburger (1968.19 = 1982.1031). 

46 Grant 1971.102 (‘RemîniP may be a misprint); Schrôder 
1971.155; Gorneil 1975.28-9. The ancient explanation of the 
name is dismissed by Grant in a footnote as ‘fancifuP (OCR 21.5, 
Grant 1971.245 n. 34). 

47 Grant 1971.102; Schrôder 1971.65. Similarly, the fratricide ‘is an 
extremely common thème in the mythologies of the world’ (Grant 
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1971.110), but no parallels are offered for its presence in a 
foundation-legend. 

48 Gorneil 1975.29-31, giving proper crédit to Schwegier on the 
Lares (n. 9 above). 

49 Gorneil 1975.29. Presumably the argument falîs if the name can be 
explained? Gorneil does not mention the dérivation a tarditate 
(OGR 21.5). 

50 Corneîl 1975.29-30, referring to Weinstock 1971.332 on earlicr 
versions of the Alfoldi thesis (‘no evidenee, no discussion, and no 
proof was produced, and yet the assertion was often repeated 
. . .’). 

51 Alfoldi 1974.69 (my translation). See Binder 1964 for the ‘expo- 
sure of the royal child’ motif, r 964.74-5 on. the twins as double 
kings in the ‘original myth’ of Rome. 

52 Alfoldi 1974,69-71 (Turks), 72 (spécial pleading on duality). 

53 Alfoldi 1974.74, referring to 1965.239 n. 1 (also to 1965,277-8 on 
Lavinium - i.e. Dion. Hal. 1 59.4-5 - but suckiing is not involved 
there either). The reference at 1965.239 to ‘the authentic atmo¬ 
sphère of the genuine legend of Roman origins 1 is a clear petitio 
principii. 

54 Alfoldi 1974.76 (my translation); cf pp. 63-5 above. 

55 Alfoldi 1974.91, 117, 171-2. 

56 Cf. Alfoldi 1974.119, citîng Sixt) at Dion. Hal. 1 85,4 and ignoring 
Tpixfi at 1 80.2; neither version, of course, tells us anything about 
Eurasia in the second millennium bc. 

57 Alfoldi 1974.105-6 (my translation), evidently aecepted by 
Gorneil (1975.31). 

58 Cf Alfoldi 1974.116-17 on the ‘very ancient’ names of Remus 
and Romulus (following Schulze and Rosenberg). 

59 Alfoldi 1974.157 (my translation); cf. 165-6 on Romulus’ ‘élimi¬ 
nation’ of Remus, 

60 Momigliano 1977b. 162 = 1980,685: ‘Dopo la lettura del suo libro, 
rimaniarao per R orna arcaiea al punto di prima.’ 

61 Versnel 1976.392, 399, 

62 Binder 1964.29-38, Alfoldi 1974.107-50; Versnel 1976.398. 

63 Briquel 1980.267-300, esp. 294-5, 2 99 - 3 00 * 

64 Bremmer 1987a.36-7 on twins (the Romans ‘used this atypical 
position to accentuate the spécial status of their founders’), 37—8 
on the fratricide (an excellent criticai analysis, but no solution), 

65 Momigliano 1989.58-9 (= 19848.386-7), 

66 Niese 1888.482 (p. 45 above). 

67 See above, nn, 2-5. 

68 See above, nn. 25—6, 
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69 OGR 21,5; cf, nn. 12, 15, 46 and 49 above. 

8 THE LIFE AND DEATH OF REMUS 

1 Tac. Ann. 1 1: tiirbem Romam a principio reges habuere; îiber- 
tatem et consulatum L. Bru tus instituit, 5 

2 Sali. Cal. 6,7 binas hnperatores), Livy 11 18.8 {pari potes taie). Dion. 
Hal. iv 73.4 (like Spartan kings), Plut. Pubi. 1.4, etc. Explicit 
statement at Eutropius 1 9.1: ‘bine consules coepere, pro uno rege 
duo, bac causa creati, ut si un us malus esse voluisset, al ter eum 
habens potestatem similem coerceret.’ 

3 Livy 11 7.5-6, Dion. Hal. v 12.3, 19.1, Plut. Publ. 10.1, 11.1. 

4 Mommsen 1887.77: ‘das heisst Genossen, Collegeiv. The Romans 
dérivée! the word from considéré (Gic. De or. 11 165, etc.) or consilia 
(Dion. Hal. iv 76.2). 

5 Livy ni 55.12, vu 3.5 (from L. Cincius’ collection of documents); 
et. Festus 276L (quoting Cincius), 518L (quoting the Twetve 
Tables). 

6 Livy iv 13,7 (L. Minucius), where the anachronistic position of 
praefeclus annonae is due either to Livy himself or to his source - no 
doubt Licinius Macer, who discovered the libri lintei in the temple 
of Moneta on the Capitol (Livy iv 20,8), 

7 Gic. Rep. n 56 (novum genus imper ii) , Livy n 18,8, Dion. Hal. v 70.1, 
73.1-2, etc.; Festus 216L ( magister populï ). 

8 Gic. Rep. 11 61.3, Livy ni 33,1 (ilerum mutaia forma cimlatis) . 

9 Livy iv 7.1 {pro consulibus ), Dion. Haï. xi 62.1. 

10 Pac. Ann. 1 1: ‘dictaturae ad tempus sumebantur, neque decemvi- 
ralis pot est as ultra biennium neque tribunorum militum consu- 
lare ius diu valuit’ (sixty years?). Cf. Glaudius in ILS 212.1 .28-36. 

11 Ogilvie 1965,230-1; Drummond 1989.186-8; Momigliano 
1975.308-16 (quotations from pp. 313 and 316). 

12 Drummond 1989.173-6 (quotadon from p. 176); cf. 176-7 for the 
historical inference about the origin of the Republic. 

13 Wiseman 1979.12-16 on the second century bg (cf. 45-6 on the 
sort of research that was involved), 

14 Pinsent 1975-^4 ( on 385“342 bc); cf. 19 on the supposée! chronicle 
of the pontifex maximus : ‘There should be little doubt that such 
meagre records of that kind as were made or as survived were 
subjected over the years to a great deal of amplification, mis- 
interpretation and even plain invention in support of different 
political and constitutional théories.’ 

15 For the sceptical argument, see Wiseman 1987.293-6 (with 
addenda at 384); contra, Cornell 1986 and 1989.248-50. 
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16 Momigliano 1975,309. Gf. Ogilvie 1965.231: ‘the collegiate prin¬ 
cipe of equal imperium, was a feature of the Roman constitution 
which . . . the Romans themselves regardée! as primeval’. 

17 But the Bru tus legend implies that he , not a pair of consuls, will be 
the ruler of Rome (Livy 1 56.10, Dion. Haï. iv 69.3, Vir. ill. 10.3, 
Dio n 12); VirgiPs phraseology ( Aen . vi 817-18) implies as much. 

18 Momigliano 1975,298. 

ig Namely 423, 421, 413-409, 393-392. (The consular fasti are 
convcniently reproduced in CA IP vu 2,628-44.) 

2ü Mommsen 1881.11-12, 20-1; cf. 22, dating the legend ‘between 
the expulsion of the kings and the Samnite wars’. 

21 Livy vi 35.5, 37.10 (quotation, from a speech of ‘369 bc’), 
40.15-41.3 (Ap. Glaudius’ opposition), vu 1.1. 

22 Dion. Hal, xiv 22 (tien years o I s tas is’), Fl or us 1 26 (seditio), Ovîd 
P asti 1 643-4 (sécession of pie b s) , Diodorus xv 75.1, Plut. Cam. 39.1 
( anarchia ); Livy vi 35.10 (no magistrales for five years), 42.9 
(mgentia cerlamina, ‘ne arl y 5 a secession). 

23 Livy vn 17.10-18.10, 19.5-6, etc. (backlash); vu 42,1-2: tinvenio 
apud quosdam L. Genucium tribunum plebis tulisse ad plebem 
. . . utique liceret consules ambos plebeios creari’ (cf. Zonaras vn 
25 ‘ 9 )- 

24 Thus Cornell 1989.334-9; see Billows 1989 for detailed discussion, 
with a convineing explanation for the false tradition. 

25 Mommsen 1881.1: ‘Ein Doppelgründer für ein als Einheit emp- 
fundene Institution ist ein innerer Widerspruch,’ 

26 Dulière 1979.53 O on est ten té, en effet, d’attribuer à ce geste une 
portée politique 5 ), followed by Coarelli 1985,90. ‘Power-sharing 5 : 
Cornell 1989.338, 342, 

27 See n. 22 above. Appius’ speech: Wiseman 1979.77-92, esp. 84-5. 
Gamillus: Livy vi 42.4-8, Plut. Cam. 40—2. 

28 Livy vt 42,9—10 (Everyman translation, 1914), cf. Kraus 
1994.330. 

29 Livy vu g.5 ('‘qu aesita ea propriae familiae laus’ ), cf vn 37.8, 39.3 
for likely Licinian items. 

30 Vir. ill. 20.2, Livy (vu 2.1) puts Stolo’s consulship in 364, the 
Capitoline fasti put it in 361; both sources call L, Sextius Latera- 
nus (cor. 366) the primus e plebe. 

31 Qvid Fasti 1 637-44 (fcllowing a sécession of the plebs), Plut. Cam. 
42.3-4. 

32 Plut. C. Gracchus 17.6, Appian BC 1 26.120, Augustine CD m 25; 
see Levick 1978, esp. 218-20. For Gamillus and the late-republi- 
can popülaris tradition, cf Livy v 32.8 and Vir. ill. 23.4: a tribune 
called L. Appuleius Saturninus has him exiied in 391. 
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33 Macer on Sulla: Sali. Hîst. m 48M. Macer on dictators: Dion. 
Hal. v 74.4 (fr. 10P), cf. 77.4-5 (on Sulla), with Gabba 1960.218, 
1991.142. See also Gabba 1960.207-16 on the palrum auctoritas, 
reintroduced by Sulla to control the tribunes (cf. Macer in Sali. 
Hist. ni 48.15M). 

34 Cf. Livy v 18.3: concordia in the story of P, Licinius Galvus and his 
son (evidently from Macer). Also ix 46.3-6: Macer’s favourable 
treatment of C11, Flavius, and the Iatter’s shrine to Concordia (cf. 
Pliny NH xxxtn xg); see Levick 1978.220-1. 

35 Livy vi 42.11-12: ‘sedatae discordiae sunt . . . tandem in con- 
cordiam redactis ordinibus. 5 

36 See above, nn. 23-4, Pinsent (1975.13-14, 65, 69) even entertains 
the possibility that G en u ci us was really the first plebeian consul. 

37 Livy vu 6.8—g ; Ovid Met, xv 565-621 ( ! ut victor domito ve nie bat 
ab hoste’), Val. Max. v 6.3 (‘praetori paludato portant egre~ 
dientf), The gâte was the Porta Raudusculana, on the road to 
Ostia; Pliny (NH xx 123) attributes the Gipus story to Latia 
kistoria, and in Ovid Gipus is promised ru le over Latiae ânes as well 
as Rome. 

38 Varro De m ta pop. R. fr. 94 Riposati (P. Aelius Paetus), Pliny .N'H 
x 41 (Aelius Tubero), Frontinus Stral. iv 5.14 (G. Aelius, or 
Gaelius or Laelius?); Val. Max. v 6.4, ‘before the battle of 
Gannaef but the Aelii flourished in the following génération 
(consuls in 201 and 198, censors in 199 and 194). 

39 Explicit in Ovid on Gipus: Met. xv 577, Tyrrhenae gentis haruspex. 

40 The Aelian h ornes te ad was in agro Veienti (Val. Max. iv 4.8), and 
the inscription of an early C. Genucio Cleusino prai[tor] has recently 
been found at Caere (Studi Etruschi 52 (1984) 404, Archaeological 
Reports 32 • 1985 6' 107); the Genucii Clepsinae named on the 
consular/mh for 276, 271 and 270 evidently owe their cognomen to 
a taise transcription of clevsina , a fourth-century aristocratie 
famiîy at Tarquinii, 

41 Livy x 9.2 (G, Genucius and P. Aelius Paetus); Zonaras vin 1 
(p. 120) for the successful prophecy of ‘Manius the Etruscan’ in 
296. _ 

42 Gurtius ('362 bg’): Livy vu 6.1-6, Varro LL v 148, Val, Max. v 
6.2, Pliny NH xv 78, Zonaras vu 25. Decü (340 and 295 bc): Livy 
vin g, x 28, etc. The Gurtius story also involves the haruspices: 
Varro LL v 148; cf Livy vu 6.3 (vates), Dion. Hal. xiv 11.1 
(Sibylline Books), 

43 Marcius: Mommsen (1879.113 -52) analyses the traditions; sec 
especially Vir. HL 19.2 for a consulship (‘491 bc’) unknown to the 
fasti. Bru tus: see n. 17 above; Livy 11 5.5—8, 6.6-9; Dion. Hal. v 8, 
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15.1-2; Plut. Publ. 6, 9.1-2. For the disputed question whether- 
and if so, how - M. Brutus the tyrannicide was descended from 
L. Brutus, see Posidonius FGrH 87 f 40 (Plut. Brutus 1.6-7), Dio 
xliv 12.1. 

44 OGR 21.5; cf. Ennius Ann. fr. 77 Sk (pp. 6-7 above) for Rémora. 

45 OGR 23.4, cf. Diodorus vm 6; p. 8 above. 

46 Alcimus FGrH 560 f 4 (Festus 326L): son of Aeneas and Tyrrhe- 
nia, father of Alba, whose son Rhomos founded Rome; see p. 52 
above. 

47 Promathion FGrH 817 f i (Plut. Rom. 2.4); sce p. 5g above. 

48 Lydus De mag. 1 5: Remus elder, Romulus thoughtless (ttpôttcov 
àÀoycos tœ 'ït p ooit 1 ttto v t a). Romulus as Altelius at Festus 
(Paulus) 6L may imply subordinate status: 4 fit diminutive , . . ab 
alterno altelius’. The canonical order of the naines ‘Remus et 
Romulus’ implies R émus’ seniority: see Naevius in Don a tu s on 
Terence Ad. 537 (Alimonium Rend et Romuli), Gassius Hemina fr. 
11 P, Varro in Festus 33 2 L, Cic, De le g. 1 8, Diodorus vm 3, 5, 
Verrius Flaccus F asti Praen. 23 December (laser. liai, xm 
2.138-9), Tac. Ann. xm 58, Festus (Paulus) 106L, Polyaenus vin 
2, Serv. Am. vi 777, J ustin xun 2.7, Lydus De mens. p. 115 Bekker; 
cf. also Steph, Byz. s.v. Tahioi (oi rrepî ‘Pépov); Kretschmer 

1909-303- 

49 Strength: OGR 21.5, Festus 32 6L. Vigour: Ovid F asti 11 396. 

50 Dion. Hal. 1 80.3, 86,3; Diodorus vm 5.1,6.1; Gic. Rep. 11 12; Ovid 
F asti v 452, 467; cf. also Lydus De mag. 1 5 (n. 48 above). 

51 Festus 345L, 287L; Ennius Ann. 86-9 Sk, Diodorus vm 5 (pp. 7, 
9 above). 

52 The Genucii Augurini in the consular fasti for 451, 445 and 399 
are automatically suspect, as retrojections of the plebeian augur: 
Mommsen 1864.65-8 (cf Pinsent 1975.14: the Genucii after 300 
were ‘in a position to affect the early Fasti’). 

53 Dion. Hal. 1 86.2, cf, 85.6 for Remoria. 

54 Festus (Paulus) 345L: ‘Remuria ager dictus, quia possessus est a 
Remo, et habitatio Remi Remona [perhaps ‘Remu < ria > 5 in the 
full Festus text, 344L]. sed et locus in summo Aventino Remoria 
dicltur, ubi Remus de urbe conclenda fuerat auspicatus.’ Plut. 
Rom. 9.4 (. Remonion, Rignarion ), OGR 23,1; cf also ILLRP 252, 
Remureine (i.e. a goddess Remurina?), one of a group ofarchaising 
inscriptions from the Palatine. 

55 Seneca De brev. vit. 13.8 on ils exclusion from the pomérium , ‘aut 
quod plebs eo secessisset, aut quod Remo auspicante illo toco aves 
non addixissent’. Cf Propertius iv 1.50 for Remus Aventinus. 

56 Festus (Paulus) 135L, Serv. Aen. vm 636, Vir. ill. 5.2; Skutsch 
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1961.253-8= 1968.64-9. Saxurn and B on a Dca: Ovid F asti v 
1 47-58, Gic. De dotno 136; Brouwer 1989.302-3, 400-2. 

57 Varro Ant. div. fr. 131 Gardauns (Augustine CD iv 16, cf. Arno- 
bius Adv. gmt. iv g); Humphrey 1986.60-1, 95-7 (shrine and 
statue illustrated at 96, fig. 38). 

58 Cic. Ait. iv 1.5, Juvenal m 10-20. Potters 5 quarter: Varro LL v 
154. Commercial area outside Porta Capena: E. Rodriguez 
Almeida in Steinby 1993.118-20 on the arène Carruces, Parmar ia 
and Radicaria. Mercury temple: Apuleius Met. vi 8.2 {rétro metas 
Mur Las) ; Livy n 27,5-6, Val. Max. ix 3.6 (founded b y populus). 
Shops and workshops in Gircus Maximus: Dion. Hal. 111 68.4, 
Tac. Ann. xv 38. 

59 Livy 1 33, Dion. Hal. ni 43.2 {ad Murciae and Aventine 
respectively): nova multitudo , trrepa rrôÀiç. Rowdy: Livy 1 33.8. 
Mar ci us as a popularis long: Virg. A en. vi 815-16; the plebeian 
Marcii Reges claimed descent from him (Snet. lui 6,1). 

60 Pliny N H xv 120-1; cf. Varro LL v 154 (myrtle grove), Plut, OR 
20 = Mor. 268e for Murcia as Venus Myrtea. 

61 E.g. Sali. Hisi. 1 11M, Cal. 33.4 (letter of Manlius), Jug. 31.6 
and 17 (speech of Memmius), Hisi. ni 48. iM (speech of 
Macer). 

62 Livy epit. xi: ‘plebs propter aes alienum post graves et longas 
seditiones ad ultimum secessit in ïaniculum 5 ; Pliny NH xv 1 37, 
Poraponius Digest 1 2.2.8 [multae discordiae), Augustine CD ni 17 
(act of war), 

63 See Raaflaub 1986,207: ‘the last phase provided the model for the 
en tire conflict 5 , 

64 Gic. Brut. 54, Corn. ap. Asconius 76G, Livy 11 32.2, Dion. Hal. v 
45.2, Festus 422-4L, Ovid Faste nr 663-4, Va!. Max. vin 9.1, 
Pomponius Digest 1 2.2.20, etc. 

65 Aventine: Piso fr. 22P, Sali. Jug. 31.17, Cic. Mur. 15, Livy ni 54.8. 
Both: Gic. Rep. n 58, Sali. Flist. 1 1 iM. (Varro LL v 81 says they 
went to Crustumerium.) 

66 Sali. Jug. 31.17, Diodorus xn 24.5, Dion. Hal. xi 43.6, Pomponius 
Digest 1 2.2.24; implied at Florus 1 24.3? 

67 Gic. Rep. n 63, cf. Corn. ap. Asconius 77C (where Rornae revertuntur 
may impîy a previous occupation of the nions sacer). 

68 Livy m 50,13-15, 51.10-12, 52.1-3= 54 - 9 ~n- 

69 Plut, C. Chacchus 16.4, Appian BCi 26,115, Orosius v 12.6 for the 
Diana temple as Gracchus 5 base; cf. Dion. Hal. xi 43.6 on the 
second sécession. Ogilvie however (1965.311, 48g) takes the 
Aventine versions as early. 

70 OCR 23.1, Dion, Hal. 1 85.6, 
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71 Strabo v 3.2 (G230) on ‘Phestoi 5 , Dion. Haï. vm 36,3 (cf. Livy 11 
39.5,1 23,3) on the camp of Gorioianus. 

72 Festus 442-4L, cf. Cic. Brut. 54, Livy 11 32.2, m 52.3. 

73 Livy 1 9.8, 10.2, 11.1 ; Dion. Hal. 11 35.2-7, Plut. Rom. 17.1. 

74 See above, p. 196 n. 4 (‘three miles’), followed by Gell 
1834.2.191. The monti del Trullo, on the right bank near 
Magliana, are about the right distance, but not plausible as a city 
site. 

75 Dion. Hal. 1 85.6; also Ined. Vat. FGrH 839 F 1.5 (probably from 
Dionysius). 

76 Ennius Ann. in Porphyrio on Hor. Odes 1 2.18; Ovid Amores m 
6.45-82, Fasti n 598; Hor. Odes 1 2.13-20, Statius Siisae 11 
1.99-100. See Nisbet and Hubbard 1970.26, Skutsch 1985.212. 

77 Dion. Hal. 1 87.3, Plut. Rom. 11.1; cf. Festus (Paulus) 345L, 
habitatio Rerni. 

78 Citizen colonies: Antium 338, Tarracina 329, Minturnae 296, 
Sinuessa 296. Latin colonies: Gales 334, Fregellae 328, Luceria 
314, Saticula 313, Suessa Aurunca 313, Pontian islands 313, 
Interamna Lirenas 312, Sora 303, Alba Fucens 303, Narnia 299, 
Carseoii 298. Roads; Via Appia 312, Via Valeria 307? (Livy ix 
43 * 25 )* 

79 Livy x 33.9 (begun c. 307 bc, dedicated 294); Wiseman 
1981 = 1987.187-204, Pensabene 1988. 

80 Livy x 13.2-4, 16,3-8, 18.1-2, 21,11-15. 

81 Livy x 10.12, 13.5, 21.2, 26.13. 

82 Livy x 23,11-12; p. 72 above, 

83 Dion. Hal. 1 32.2-33.1; Wiseman 1981.35-7 = 1987.187-9, Pala¬ 
tine from Pallas: Polybius in Dion. Hal. 1 32,1. Lupercal as 
Lykaion: p. 78 above. 

84 Zonaras vin 1, cf. Livy x 23.1-2 [prodigia muita). 

85 Gic. De div. 11 70, distinguishing Roman augury of his time from 
thaï ofother p copies, and other tunes in Rome. For Cicero’s time, 
see Linderski 1986, North 19898,584-5, Beard 1990.39-40; for a 
hyp o the tic al reconstruction of earlier conditions, see Wiseman 
1992 = 1994.49-67, For augur as ‘prophet’, see for instance Ovid 
Met. m 348-9, 511—12 (Tiresias), xn 18 (Galchas), Amores 111 
5.31-3 (dream-interpre ter). 

86 College of 300 bc: Livy x 9.2. Cn. Marcius and his brother, 
famous prophets and nobili loco nati : Gic. De div. 1 89, 115, 11 113; 
Livy xxv 12.3, Festus 162L, (Paulus) 185L, Isidore Orig. vi 8.12. 
Marsyas: Serv. Aen. ni 359. For Minucius and ‘Publius’ (i.e, 
Publicius?), see Wiseman 1991.118-19. 

87 E.g. Appian BC 1 24, 11 18, m 7, v 96, Plut. Aristides 15.3. 
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88 Lucian Pseudologisées 12: t qv [iaKpàv kcü careuKTf|v «aï cnraicriov 
Kas ocupocKTov . . . f|[jËpav. Scholiast on Oppian Haiîeutua 372 
(cf, 399): coraicnov âSiKov, piarjTÔv Kai KaKÔv, (pofiepov, airpeirés, 

89 For milk and honey (cf. Exodus 3.8), see Nisbet and Hnbbard 
1978.321-2 on Hor. Odes n 19,10-12 etc. 

90 Plut. Pelopidas 21-2 (371 bc), giving ail the classic precedents. 
Galchas: Aeschylus Agoni. 198-204, Fourth-century attitudes: 
Phainias of Eresos fr, 25 Wehrli (reporting human sacrifice 
before Salamis), Theophrastus fr, 584a (= Porphyry De absL n 
27,2, ‘up to the présent dayj. Third century: Phylarchus FGrH 
81 f 80, Cf. Hughes 1991.191: Tfanything, the extant Iiterature 
gives an impression of an increase in human sacrifices in 
Gîassical and Hellenistic times [as opposed to Homer]. 5 

91 Livy x 26.13 ("Gaîlici tumultus praecipuus timor civitatem 
tenuit’), cf. 10,12, 21.2. 

92 Plut. Marcellus 3.3-4, Zonaras vin 19 (228 bc), Livy xxn 57.6 
(216 bc), Plut. QR 83 = Mot. 2838-2840 (114 bc); see Reid 1912, 
Brique! 1976b.75-9, Fraschetti 1981 (esp. 78-85 on the third 
occasion), Cornell 1989.322. The sources clearly imply that 
those were not the only examples of human sacrifice at Rome: 
Livy XXII 57,6, Pliny MH xxvm 12, xxx 12, Lactantius Inst, div. 1 
2 t. 

93 Briquel 1976b, on Justin xn 2,5-11 (siégé of Brundisium bv 
Alexander the Molossian), Lycophron 1056-7, scholiast on 
Lycophron 602, 1056. 

94 Zonaras vin i, cf. Dio vin fr. 36,28. 

95 Livy x 31.8, 47.6, Val, Max. 1 8,2 (trienno continua), Orosius ni 
21.8, 22,4-5: Vit. ill. 2 2.1, Ovid Met. xv 622-744, Lactantius 
Inst. div. 11 7.13, etc. 

96 E.g, Hesiod WD 243, Herodotus vu 171.2; Obsequens 13, 22, 
Dio liv 1,1-2 (Rome: 165, 142 and 22 bc). 

97 Livy x 33.9. Gf, x 29,14, 29.18, 42.7 for Jupiter Victor - evi- 
dently a temple to Capitoline Jupiter in the Victory precinct on 
the Palatine (Dio xlv 17.2, cf, xlvii 40.2). 

98 Arnobius Adv. nat. vu 47, 'ex libris fatalibus vatumque responsisf 

99 Pensabene 1988.56, 1990.87-90. 

100 Vaglieri 1907.187 (two walls, sanie quarry-marks), 189-91 
(grave), 190 (blocks reused for monument); monument and 
grave-slab illustrated at 192-3, figs. 8-9. 

101 Cup illustrated at Vaglieri 1907.193, fig. io. For the monument, 
cf. Pensabene 1990.87 (my italics): ‘Questi [blocchi di tufo], 
disposti irregolarmente, sembrano costituire corne la fondazione 
di un al tare o di un a colonna,’ 
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102 Vaglieri 1907.191, 205 (but ‘la necropoli . . . continue» ad esis- 
tere si no al sec, iv 5 is inconsistant with Vaglieri’s own results: see 
next note). 

103 Vaglieri 1907,191 n, 1: ‘È risultato anche delPesame posteriore 
del livello dei singoli sepolcri, corne questa tomba sia stata fatta 
quand o già il ter reno era stato no te vol mente abbassato; dei 
sepolcri più antichi invece non rimane che la parte plu 
profonda, 5 

104 Vaglieri 1907.187: ‘Parve questo un muro di cinta, per la perfe- 
zione tecnica, ... il perfetto combacciamento dei blocchi, la 
conservazione degli spigoli, il posamento accurato e sistematico 
sul piano di fondazione dimostrando all’evidenza non trattarsi 
di rifacimenti, ma di un muro conservato nella sua forma origi¬ 
nale e con massi estratti dalle cave espressamente per questa 
eostruzione.’ 

105 Vaglieri 1907,190 n. 1: ‘Non sarebbe troppo inverosimile il 
supporre, che si sia voluto testimoniare la presenza di un sepol- 
cro importante con questa specie di tumulo immesso nAYagger di 
terra compreso tra i due mûri di cinta.’ Cf. also Pensabene 
1990,87-90, who notes that this area was never disturbed by 
later rebuilding; he interprets it as a sort of hëroon. 

106 Festus 310-12L, Oxyrhynchus Papy ri xvn 2088.14-17; Wiseman 
1981.44-5 = 1987,196-7; cf. Vaglieri 1907.187 (n. 104 above). 
Good photographs in Nash 1968.2.112-13. 

107 Homer Iliad xii 3-9, cf. vii 449-50: examples of proper pro¬ 
cedure at Pausanias 1 42,1 (Megara), iv 27.6-7 (Messenia, 
36g bc). Gf. Gromatici veie.re.s 1 141 Lachmann (with Burkert 
1983.39) on Roman boundary stones. 

108 Sartori 1898.5-19 (quotation translated from p. 5). 

109 Malalas vin 1 and 13 (pp. 192, 200-1 Dindorf); cf. also ix 13, x 
10, xi 9 (pp. 221, 235, 275 Dindorf) for alleged similar sacrifices 
by Augustus, Tiberius and Trajan at Ancyra and Antioch. 

110 E.g. Atkinson 1916.7-11 (woman, Lowbury Hill temple); Penn 
1960.121-2 (four babies, Springhead temple); Meates 
1979,1.104 (baby, Lullingstone villa). 

in Aeschylus Eumenides 764—74, Euripides Heractidae 1026-44, 
Sophocles OC 1518-39; see Visser 1982, Kearns 1989.48-55, 

112 Festus (Paulus) 18L: ‘Argea loca Romae appellantur, quod in 
his sepulti essent quidam Argivorum inlustres viri,’ Cf. Festus 
450L, Dion, Hal. 1 38,2-3, Ovid Fasti v 621-62, Plut, QR 32 
[Mot. 272b): commutation of archaic human sacrifice? 

113 Varro LL v 54; Pensabene 1990.90, adducing the evidence for a 
h ut, variously attributed to Romulus, Remus and Faustulus, at 
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the top of the Scalae Cad (Solinus 1.18, Propertius iv i,g, Plut. 
Rom, 20.4). 

114 Livy xxn 57.6; cf. Pliny MH xxx 12 for a senatus consultum 
banning it in 97 bc. For the secrecy surrounding ‘talismanic’ 
graves, ef. Plut. Mot. 578b, with Faraone 1992.115-16. 

115 See n n. r 04-5 above. For similar concealment of an ill-omened 
monument, see Coarelli 1985.254-7 on the Gaesarian and 
Augustan rosira. 

r r 6 Propertius ni 9.50, ‘caeso moenis firma Remo’; Florus I 1.8, 
'prima certe victima fuit munitionemque urbis novae sanguine 
suo consecravit.’ 

117 Ovid F asti 11 375-8, OCR 22,1; see above, p. 193 (n. 27), p. 196 
(nn. 66-7), P- *99 (n. 56). 

118 Ovid F as il 11 374, ‘haec certe non nisi victor edetf See above, 
p. 81 for the unprivileged status of the Qu inc haies; pp. 5-6 and 
74 for twin founders; n. 48 above for Remus as the elder. 

119 Val. Max. 11 2,9, with Wiseman 1995. Cavalry; Polybius vi 25.3 
(naked), Ined. Val. FGrH 83g F 1.3 (borrowed from Samnites), 
Varro LL vu 57 (portrayed in Aesculapius temple). 

[20 Ovid F asti n 425-52; see p. 84 above. 

121 Livy 1 12.3-6, Dion. Hal. n 50.3, etc.; Livy x 36.11, 37.14-16. 

122 Serv. Aen. vii 709; contrust Livy 1 13.4 (‘civitatem unam e duobus 
fadunf ), Dion. Hal. 11 46.2 (isopsëphoi) , Plut. Rom. 19.7, etc. 

123 Velleius r 14.6 and 8, refer ring to the Sabines of Cures (Taylor 
1960.59-64), which vvas where T. Tatius came from (Dion. Hal. 
11 36.3, 48.1, etc.). Mommsen (1886 = 1906.22-35) pointed out 
the context of the legend. 

124 Plut. Rom. 26.2, Mima 7,4; Pliny MH xxxm 35, etc.; see above, 
p. 173 (n. 57), and n. 1 ig above for the historical context. 

125 Cic, Rep. 11 20, De leg. 1 3, Dion, Hal. 11 63.3-4, ïnscr. ïtal. xm 3.86 
( = ILS 64), Ovid Fasti n 491-512, Plut. Rom. 28.2-3; Livy x 46,7, 
Pliny MH vu 213, 

126 See pp. 65-71 above on the Praenestme mirror. 

127 Adam and Briquel 1982.40, cf. 48, 

128 See above, pp, 54-5. 


9 THE USES OF A MYTH 

1 See Cornell iggi for an excellent discussion of the evidence. 

2 Thomas 1992, esp. ch. 6. Her view of Roman culture as ‘more 
bookislf refers only to the la te Republic and Empire (Thomas 
1992.15b *58). 
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3 Especially in the two collective volumes Vergangenheü in mündlicher 
Üherliejërung (e.g. Ungern-Sternberg 1988, Timpe 1988) and 

1 Studien zur vorliterarischen Période im frühen Rom (e.g. Rix 1989, 
Schmidt 1989). See also Zorzetti 1990; and cf. Wiseman 
1989.133-6 (= 1994.29-34), 1994.6-16. 

4 Niebuhr 1811.177-80, 1849.10-14; Cato fr. n8P(Cic, Tusc. 12.3, 
iv 2,3, Brutus 75), cf. Varro De vitapop. R. fr. 84 Riposati (Nonius 
107-8L), Val. Max. 11 1.10, Hor. Odes iv 15.25-32. 

5 Dismissed: Schwegler 1853.53-73, Lewis 1855.1.202-37, etc, 

‘Peculiarly fruitless spéculation’: Horsfall 1987,10. Learned and 
judicious overview in Momigliano 1957 ( — 1960,69-87, 

1977^231-51). 

6 Rathje 1983, 1990; doubted (needlessly, I think) by Holloway 

i 994 * I 9 1-2 - 

7 Rosier 1990; cf. Wiseman 1989.134 = 1994.31-2. 

8 Zorzetti 1990 (esp. 297: ‘What we see is the cultural model of an 
archaïc polis')\ cf. Wiseman 1994.7-8, 12. 

9 Macaulay 1842,7; cf. 6-7 on £ that peculiar character, more 
easily understood than defined, which distinguishes the créations 
of the imagination from the realities of the world in which we 
live’. 

10 Plut, Rom. 8.7, Dion. Hal. ni 18,1, Livy 1 46,3 (s ce lus tragicum), 
Dion. Hal. rx 22,3, Livy v 21.9. See Wiseman 1994.17-21 for the 
eommon ground of drama and historiography; also Walker 
1993,364-70 on Dionysius’ narrative of the triplets’ duel making 
the reader a spectator. 

11 Populus Romanus as audience at ludi scaenici: Cic, S est. 106, 116, Pis. 
65, Alt. 11 19,3, xiv 3,2; Har. resp. 22-5 ( ludi Megalenses), Sest. 
117-18, PHI. 1 36 ( ludi Apollinares ); see in general Nicolet 
1980.361-73. G. Fannius, consul in 122 bc, defined the privilèges 
of citizenship as political meetings and festival gain es ( contiones, 
ludi, diesfesti ): Malcovatl 1955.144 fr.3. 

12 E.g, Beard 1993.48-9, 56-7 (ï quote her phrase from p. 56); cf. 
Finley 1983.126-7 and Wiseman iggq.x-xii. 

13 Augustine CD vi 5 = Varro Ant. div. frr. 7-9 Gard au ns. Cf. CD iv 
27: Varro evidently cited th cpontifex maxirnus Q. Scaevola on the 
tria généra deorum. 

14 Augustine CD vi 5-7 passim. Varro Ant. div. fr. 10 Cardauns: 
‘prima, inquit, theologia maxime adcommodata est ad theatrum.’ 
Cf. also CD iv 26: ‘cur ergo ludi scaenici, ubi haec dictitantur 
cantitantur actitantur, deorum honoribus exhibentur, inter res 
divinas a doctissimis conscribuntur?’; also vn 33 (Varro on theatro- 
rum fabulae ), xvm io, 12-13, etc. 
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15 Augustine CD iv 27 (Scaevola, n. 13 above); ‘quod multa de dis 
fingantur indigna . V ari'o Ant. dw. fr. 7 Gard au ns: 'multa contra 
dignitatem et naturam immortalium fie ta 5 . 

10 Augustine CD iv 26, vi 6-10 passim: Tant adhuc et theologian 
civilem a theologia fabulosa, urbes a theatris, templa ab scaenis, 
sacra pontificum a carrninibus poetarum, velut res bonestas a 
turpibus, veraces a fallacibus, graves a levibus, sérias a ludicris, 
adpetendas a respuendis, qua possunt conentur su b ti lit a te 
discernere! 5 (vr 9). Cf. vin 1: ‘fabulosa vel avilis, theatrica vel 
urbana [theologia]’. 

17 Gic, De leg. 1 47. Praetexlae : Festus 249b, Flor, AP 286-8. E.g, 
Naevius ’ Aiimonium Remi et Romuli, Ennius’ SaHnae, Aceius’ Brutus 
and De.ci.us (or Aeneadae) , Gassius' Brutus , Pomponius Secundus’ 
Aeneas. (Also on contemporary subjects, such as Naevius 5 Clasti- 
dium, Ennius’ Ambracia, Pacuvius 5 Paul lus, and the pseudo- 
Senecan Octama.) 

18 O vi cl Pas h iv 326; Wiseman 1979.94-9 for the development of the 
story. Ci. Seaford 1994.276-7: Attic tragedy regularly provides 
aetiologies for the origins of cuits. 

ig Festus (Paulus) 103L, Ludi mentioned in Plautus: Casino, 23-8, 
Poenulus 36—42, 1011—12; cf. Miles 991, Per sa 436, P 0 ennius 1291 on 
ludi cire en ses. 

20 Ovid Pas h m 785—6; cf Gic. Verr. v 36, ‘mihi ludos sanctissimos 
. . , Cereri Libero Liberaeque faciundos’. 1 he ludi Cersodés are first 
attested in 202 bc (Livy xxx 39.8); the aediie Memmius who hrst 
put them on (attestée! on a coin issue ol 56 bc:: Grawford 
1 97445 G no. 427) is undatable and may be legendary. 

21 Tertullian De spe et. 5, 10 ( CS EL xx 7, 12), Ausonius vu 7,29-30, 

22 Dion. H al. vi 17,2—3, 94.3, Fac. Ann. 11 49.1; Alibi cli 1965,92—100 
argues ior a foundation date around 400 bc. For the tri ad of 
divmities, see Cic. Verr. v 36 (n. 20 above), Livy ni 55,7, xxxm 
2 5 - 3 > XLI 28.2, F as h Antiates 19 April (Inscr, liai, xm 3.9); also Gic. 
De nat. deorum 11 62, who insists on the non-ici en tity of Liber and 
Dionysus. 

23 Ps.-Cyprian De spect. 4 (CSEL m 3.6-7); Dion. Hal. vu 10.1, 17.2. 

24 Temple: Pliny MH xxxv 154 (from Varro?) on the artists Gorga- 
sus and Damophilus. Cuit: Gic. Verr. v 187, Balb. 55, Val. Max. 1 
1.p Festus (Paulus) 86L. Dionysia: Festus (Paulus) 103L, Ter¬ 
tullian De spect. 10, Ausonius vu 7.2g. 

25 Pausanias 1 2.5, 20.3, 29.2, 38.8: the cuit was brought from 
Eleutherai, where it h ad been established by the eponymous 
Eleuther, For the bilingual calque, see Hyginus Eau. 225: ‘Eleu- 
ther primus simulacrum Liberi patris constituât. 5 
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26 Tragedy and comedy: Taplin 1993, passim. Satyr-play: Wiseman 

1988.3- 8= 1994.71-8. Neighbours: Taplin 1993.40-1, ‘the Ita- 
lianization of Greek comedy, well-known to us through Plautus 
and Terence, has begun around the bay of Naples by soon after 
350. 5 For the international (or at least Panhellenic) attraction of 
the Great Dionysia In the fourtb century, see Aeschines in Clés. 34, 
43 - 

27 Livy m 55-13; cf x 23.13, xxvn 36,9, xxxm 25,2-3 for reports of 
the piebeian aediies’ activités at the temple. Raaflaub 1986.207 
(p. 114 above). 

28 Servius on Am. m 20 (‘in liberis civitatibus simulacrum Marsyae 
erat, qui in tutela Liberi patris est’), 11 359 (augury), iv 58 
(statue); Hor. Sat. 1 6.115-17 and scholiasts, Pliny MH xxi 8-9 
(statue); Torelli 1982.98-106, Goarelli 1985.91-119, Wiseman 

1988.4- 5 = 1994.73-4. On Dionysus Eleuthereus as appropriate 
to a free city without distinctions of status, see Seaford 1994,243—7. 

29 P ace Sculîard 1981.196 (‘The se games, first mentioned in 216 bc, 
were probably established in 220 when G. Flaminius was censor 
and built the Circus Flaminius in which they may hâve been held 
before probably being transferred to the Circus Maximus’). But 
the only evidence for the ludi plebeii at the Circus Flaminius (Val. 
Max, 1 7.4) is grossly anachronistic and cannot be taken seriously; 
the Circus Flaminius was not a chariot-racing track and ‘was never 
intended to be a reguiar équivalent to the Circus Maximus 5 
(Humphrey 1986.540—5, quotation from p. 544). The referencc 
to the ludi plebeii in 216 (Livy xxm 30.17) offers no more than a 
terminus ante au an. 

30 Plut. PubL 14.3 (Ides of September), Cic, Alt. iv 1,6 (theatre on 7 
September). The early-imperial calendar fasti give 5-19 Septem¬ 
ber for the Romani and 4-17 November for the plebeii, but they 
were shorter than that in the Republic. 

31 Cic. Rep, n 36, Livy 1 35.9, Vu. ill. 6.8, Eutropius 1 6.1; cf 
ps.-Asconius 217 St (sut regibus institutï). Temple: Livy 1 38.7, 55.1, 
Dion. Hal. m 6g, 1, iv 59.1, Tac. Hist. m 72.2, Plut. PubL 14,1. 

32 Ps.-Asconius 217 St: ‘plebeii ludi, quos exactis regibus pro liber- 
tate plebis fecerunt. an pro reconciliatione plebis post secessionem 
in Aven tin u ni?’ For the traditions on the sécessions, see p. 204 
above (nn. 64-9). 

33 Livy vi 42.12—14 (Everyman trans,, 1914); see above, pp. 107—8. 
The ludi magni were the ludi Romani : Livy 1 35.9, Festus (Paulus) 
109L, ps.-Asconius 217 St. 

34 Vir. ill. 20.2; p, 108 above. 

35 Livy vu 2.1-3. For the Varronian account of the history of 
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Roman drama that follows (2.4—13), see Schmidt 1989; there is no 
reason to consider it historically accurate (Wiseman 1994,12-13). 

36 Lydus De mens, iv 149. It was one of the three days in the year 
when the £ mundus of Gérés’ was open, offering a way to the 
underworld (Festus 126F, Ï44L, Varro in Macrobius Sat. 1 16.18). 

37 Theophrastus Hist. plant, v 8.2; Homer Odyssey x 552-60 
(Elpenor), Diodorus xiv 102.4 (Roman colony, 393 bc), Gic .De 
nat. deorum m 48 (colonists 5 cuit of Giree). 

38 Hesiod Theogony 1011-16; pp. 45-8 above. 

39 Tertullian De spect. 8, Lydus De mens. 1 12; see Humphrey 
1986,9 [-5 on Sol at the Circus Maximus. 

40 Livy 1 35.8 (1 designatus locus est), cf. Pliny NH xxxvi 102, Suet. ju.l. 
39.2 (Gaesar); Humphrey 1986.60-77, 

41 Dion, Hal. vi 94.3; Tertullian De spect. 8, Apul. Met. vi 8.2, jVotizie 
degli scavi di antichità 1931.344 line 79 (metae Murciae ); Varro LL v 
154 (‘intimus Circus ad Murciae vocatur’), 

42 ‘vocavemnt. . , deam Stimulam quae ad agendum ultra modum 
stimularet, deam Murciam quae praeter modum non moverat ac 
faceret hominem . . . nimis desidiosum et inactuosum’ (Augustine 
CD iv 16, cf. rr: Varro Ant. div. frr. 130-1 Gardauns). For 
Murcia, see above, p. 113, 

43 Ovid F asti vi 501-18, Livy xxxix 12.4, 13,12; cf. CÏL vi 9897 
(tuais Seine le s). 

44 See above, pp. 190 (n. 24), 203 (n. 56). 

45 Daughter: Varro Ant. dm. fr. 218 Gardauns (Macrobius Sat. 1 
12.27). Sister and wife: Lactantius Inst. 1 22.9, cf. Arnobius Adv. 
nat. 1 36, v 18. Phaunos, son of Giree and eompanion of Dionysus: 
pp. 47-8 above. 

46 Mart. Gap. 1 50, with Weinstock 1946 on the origin of the 
material. 

47 Pales and Palatine: Solinus 1.15. Faunus from favor: Labeo in 
Macrobius Sat. 1 12.22 (Fauna), Servius auctus on Georg. 1 io; 
implied at Dion. Hal. 1 31.2, Justin XLin 1.6, OGR 5.3 (favourable 
réception of Evander), and Servius on Aen. vu 314 ( propitius). 

48 En ni us Ann. 1 72-7 Sk, pp. 6-7 above; la ter versions substitute a 
simpler Palatine/Aventine polarity. 

49 See above, pp. no-u. 

50 Ludi compiialicii in January, in honour of the Lares: Pliny NH 
xxxvi 204 (founded by Ser, Tullius), Gic. Pis. 8 with Asconius 7C 
(popular), Propertius 11 22.3-6 ( theatra). Ludi of Hercules (12 
August?): ILLRP 701, 703; cf Crawford 1974.399, no. 385 
( denarii of M. Volteius, 78 bg), Hercules in the company of 
Jupiter, Liber, Ceres, Magna Mater and Apollo, ail récipients of 
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public ludi. Ludi Capitolini on 15 October, in honour of Jupiter 
Feretrius: Piso fr. 7P (founded by Romulus), Livy v 50.4 
(founded in 390), Enmus Ann. fr. li Sk (boxing and runnîng). 
Later, there were the ludi Florales (estabîished 241 or 238 bc), 
Ag< J Hilares (212 bc), Megalenses ( 191 bc), Victoriae (82 bc), etc. 

51 Temporary théâtres were erected in front of the relevant temples 
(Gic. Har. resp. 24, Augustine CD 11 4, 26 etc.; Hanson 1959.9-26), 
so the ludi scaenici of the Roman Dionysus must hâve been held in 
the Circus Maximus itself. Where the stage plays were peribrmed 
at the ludi plebeii is not known. 

52 Plut, Theseus 28.2; Gentleman*s Magazine 44 (1774) 17, quoted in 
Sutherland 1975. [4. Gf, D. W. Griffiths on Birth of a Nation 
(1914), quoted in Sorlin igSo.viii-ix: ‘You wül see what actually 
happened. There will be no opinions expressed, you will merely 
be présent at the making of history . . . The film could not be 
anything but the truthf 

53 Stesichorus fr. 192 P MG] see Bowie 1993.23-7. Cf Egnatius on 
the survival of Remus ( OGR 23.6). 

54 Overlooking the Circus (Ovid F asti v 669), ‘behind the metae 
Murciae’ (Apul, Met. vi 8,2). Were there ludi Mercuriales ? The 
collegium Mercurialium is mentioned together with the collegium 
Capitolinorum (ILS 2676, Cic. QF n 6,2), and the latter was 
responsible for the ludi Capitolini (n. 50 above). 

55 See above, p. 190 n. 24. For the archaic context, cf Seaford 
1994.269: £ the enaetment of myth , , , précédés the emergence of 
drama 5 (ibid. 273 for how the development ma y hâve taken 
place), 

56 E.g. Servius auctus on Aen. vin 343 (Pan as Enyalios), Butas in 
Plut, Rom. 21.6 (Luperci aition of waving swords), Diomedes 
Granrn. Lai. 1 475-6 Keil (Inuus as the son of Bellona); see 
Wiseman 1995 for the argument. 

57 Joint rule: pp. 5-6 above. Hymns: Dion. Haï. 1 79.10. Oaths: 
Diodorus xxxvn 1 x. 

58 See above, pp. 8-9. 

59 Livy vin 30-6, Val, Max. 11 7.8, m 2.9, etc. 

60 Pliny NH xxxiv 26, Plut. Numa 8.10 (also the wisest: they chose 
Pyth agoras). 

61 Val. Max. 11 2.9; see above, pp. 126-7. 

62 Ovid F asti n 359-82, cf OGR 22.1. 

63 For ludi at the dedication of temples, cf Livy xxxvi 36,3-7 
(Magna Mater and luventas, 191 bc), xl 52.1-3 (Juno Regina 
and Diana, 179), xlii 10.5 (Fortuna Equestris, 172). 

64 See above, pp. 9-10. Sacrifice: pp. 117-25. 
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65 Livy x 36.11, 37.15 (Jupiter Stator vowed 294), 46.7 (Quirinus 
dedieated 293). 

See above, p. 127, 

Sécession: p. 204 n. 62 above. Defeat at Arretium: O rosi us ni 
22.12-14, cf. Polybius n ig.8. Tarentines: Dio ix 39.5-8, Zonaras 
vin 2. Praenestines (revoit at the news of Pyrrhus’ arrivai): 
Zonaras vin 3. 

This may be the context for some at least of the phenomena 
discussed by Strasburger (pp, 96-7 above). For a crisis (in 276) 
evidently leading to an élaboration of the story, see p. 84 above 
on Ovid F asti n 425—52. 

ÏLLRP 309, witb Wachter 1987,301-42 (the first two lines were 
later deleted); cf. Zevi 1970.66-7 on apud vos. 

For a controversy about the date of Livius Andronicus, see Cic, 
Brut. 71-6, Gellius NA xvn 21.42-5: according to Accius and 
Porcius Licinus (late second century bg), Livius came to Rome in 
209; according to Varro and Atticus (mid-first century bg), his 
first play was produeed in 240, and Naevius’ in 235. The ‘early 5 
chronology was based on documentary evidence (antiqui commenta¬ 
nt. Cic. Brut. 72, cf. 60), and most modem scholars accept it (e.g. 
Gratwick 1982.78). But as Mattingly points ont (1993.166-8), 
Accius and Porcius were well placed to know the facts, 

Donatus on Terence Ad. 537, Festus 334L; Powell 1988.146 on 
Cic. De sen. 20, arguing that the reference there is not to the Lupus. 
The date of Fabius Pictor’s source Diodes of Peparethos (Plut. 
Rom. 3.1, 8.7) is not known; did he write before or after Naevius? 
Plut. Rom. 3.3, Dion. Haï. 1 79.2. 

Velleius 1 14,8 (241), Pliny N H xvm 286 (238), Ovid F asti v 
277-330; Tac. Ann. n 49,1 (position of temple). 

Plut. Rom. 10.2; at Dion. Hal. 1 84.3 Faustulus 5 brother is called 
Faustin us. 

Cic. Rep. 11 39: ‘quod seraper in re public a tenendum est, ne 
plurimum valeant plurimi’. Pauci and multitude: Sali. Jug. 41.6-7, 
Hist. m 48.6 '(Licinius Macer), etc. ttàsÎœtoi: see above, p. 171 
n. 29. 

FFF H 809 f 3-6, 810 F 1-3. Mandate littens: Cic. De or. 11 52, Acad. 
11 2, etc. 

Walbank i960 ( = 1985.224-41 ), Wiseman 1994,1-22, 

Dion, Hal. 1 85.4—6, 86.1, 87.1-2; Plut. Rom. 7.1. 

E.g. Livy 1 46.3 (tragici ), v 21.9, Dion. Hal. m 18.1, ix 22.1-3, 
Plut, Rom. 8.7. 

80 E.g. Licinius Macer’s speech in Sali. Hist. m 48.1,6, 12,15 {maures ); 
Sali, Cal. 33.4 (C. Manlius), Jug. 31.6, 17 (G. Memmius), Hist. j 
55.23 (M. Lepidus); Cic. Pro Comelio in Asconius 76-8G. 
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81 Sali. Hist. 1 11-12, iv 45, Tac. Ann. iv 33.2, etc. 

82 Tribune in 73: n. 80 above. 

83 OGR 23.5; cf also Malalas vu 1 79-80 (Macer fr. 1 P) on Roniulus’ 
kubris. 

84 Livy 1 7,1-2 (6,4 avitum malum, regni cupido) ; Dion. Hal. 1 87.1—3 
( ms, ph iloneikia, etc.). 

85 Cic. De le.g. 1 7 (history), Brui. 238 (character); Ait. 1 4.2, Val. 
Max. ix 12.7, Plut. Cic. 9.1-2 (trial and suicide in Cicero’s 
praetorship). 

86 On De reputtica, Gicero’s ‘most enduring act of statesmanship and 
poetry 5 , see Zetzel 1994,23-32. 

87 Dion. Hal. 11 56.3-5, Plut, Rom. 26.1-3; cf Livy 1 16.4, Val. Max. 
v 3.1; for the contemporary poli tic al relevance, see Plut. Pompey 
25.4 (67 bc). S alla as Romulus: Sali. Hist. 1 55.5 (M. Lepidus). 

88 Hor. Epodes 7.17-20 (pp. 15-16 above); Nisbet 1984,6-8, suggest- 
ing the influence of Sallust’s Historiés (Macer is chronologieally 
more likely). 

89 Dio xl vi 46.2-3 (Loeb translation); Appian (BC m 94) and 
Suetonius (Aug. 95) mention only the twelve vultures. 

90 Suet. Aug. 7,2, Dio Lin 16.7, Florus n 34.66. 

91 Suet. Aug. 89,3: ‘admonebatque praetores ne paterentur nomen 
suurn commissionibus obsolefieri’. Mention of the praetors con¬ 
firais the theatrical context (Dio uv 2,3). Cf. Pliny Paneg. 54.1-2 
(ludis et commissionibus) for Trajan’s similar précautions. 

92 See White 1993 for the nature of the relationship. 

93 As at Géorgie s m 27: victor Quirinus in the East, 29 bc. 

94 Nie, Dam. FGrH 90 f 127.16; cf. Pliny NH vu 46 for Agrippa’s âge. 

95 Dio lui 31.4, liv 29.3-8, 

96 Servius on Aen. 1 292: ‘vera tamen hoc habet ratio, Quirinum 
Augustum esse, Remum vero pro Agrippa positum.’ 

97 Dio lui 27.5; cf. Val. Max. 11 2.9 for Faustulus. 

98 Varro in Solinus 1.18; cf Conon FGrH 26 f 48,8, with Wiseman 
1981.45-6 — 1987.197—8 (Faustulus’ hut fin the temple ofjupiter 5 
probably refers to the Jupiter temple in the precinct of Vie tory, 
Dio xlv 17.2). Augustus: Dio lui 16.5 (where Romulus had 
lived), cf Dion. Hal, 1 79.11 (Romulus 5 hut ‘on the flank of the 
Palatine facing the Gircus 5 ); Garettoni 1983.7-16, Zanker 
1 988.51-2, 67-8. 

99 Propertius 1 v 1.g-1 o, with Beaujeu 1974,68-72. 

ïqo Dio liv 12.4 ( Irib . pot., 18 bc), 18.1 (adoption of Gaius and 
Lucius, 17 bg); Aug, Res gestae 22.2, CIL vi 32323.53, 103-4, I20 > 
1 39, 165 ( liidi saeculares, 17 bg). For Agrippa at ‘the height of 
power’ (ets pleiston hupsous probably translates in summum fasti- 
gium) , see Gronewald 1983 on Augustus’ funeral speech for him. 
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101 Anth . Pal. ix 219,3 (Diodorus 1.3 Gow-Page); Propertius iv 6.80. 
So too Statius Silo ne 11 7.60 (cf, iv 6.79); but at Martial x 76.4 
and Juvenal x 73 the reference is to the plebs in particular. 

102 Propertius n 1.23, regnaque prima Remi; to suppose, as many 
commentators do, that Remi liere is merely a me tri cal variant for 
Rornidi makes nonsense of tire legend. joint rule: pp. 5-6 above. 

103 Dio xli 14,3 (49 bc), liv 19.4, Aug. Resgestae 19.2, 

104 Hartwig 1904, Koeppel 1980; Paris 1988 for full bibliography. 

105 Berczelly 1978.73-4 and plate xi(a); suggested to me indepen- 
dently by Fausto Zevi. Templum minus \ Festus 146L, Serv. auct, 
on Aen. iv 200, Varro LL vu 13; Linderski 1986.2274-8. 

106 Varro LL v 51 {from the sacra Argeorurn). It was on the col lis 
La !ia ri s. which perhaps bore the same conceptual relationship to 
the temple of Quirinus as the auguraculum on the Capitoline arx 
did to the temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus; cf. Varro LL v 
158, Martial v 22.4 for the Quirinal Capitolium velus. 

107 For the necessity ofsitting, see Festus 470-2L, Servius on Aen. ix 
4, Livy 1 18.7, etc, 

108 Hartwig 1904.27-9; implausibly doubted by Paris 1988,31-3. 

109 Jupiter may be Jupiter Victor in particular (so Palmer 1976.55), 
whose temple was on the Palatine in the precinct of Victory: 
n. 98 above. 

110 Suggested by Palmer 1976.55. Mercury probable (p. 190 n. 24 
above) and Hercules certainly (Propertius iv 9, Macrobius Sat. 1 
12.28) were associated in myth with the grave of Bon a Dea 
‘below the Rock’. 

ni Iconography (raisecl right arm): p. 113 above. Topography: 
Hartwig 1904.30. 

112 Hartwig 1904,30, alluding to Virgil Georg, 111 1, 294 (others 
identify her as Vesta). Romul us on Palatine: Dion. H al. 1 86.2, 
etc, 

113 Dio liv 19.5. For Tiberius and Drusus as quasi-twins (analogous 
to the Dioscuri), see Ovid Fasti 1 705-8, Dio lv 27.4 (temple of 
Castor). 

114 Consolalio ad Liviam 239-46 (probably Tiberian in date); cf. H or. 
Odes iv 4,27-8 on ‘Augusti paternus in puer os anirnus Néron es 5 . 

115 Su et. Aug. 65,1, TU). 15.2, Velleius 1 104,1; for the background, 
see Levick 1976,47-51. 

116 Suet. Aug. 19.2, Tac. Ann. 1 4.2; Levick 1976.57—61. 

117 Exile: Levick 1976.60-1, Syme 1978.215-21. Date of Fasti: 
Herbert-Brown 1994.229-33, arguing for àd 4-8 (contra Syme 
1978.21-36, ‘ad 1-4J. 

118 Ovid Fasti n 381-424, 481-512,111 11-86, 179-234, 
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Notes to pages 149—53 

1 ig Ovid Fasti iv 807-62, v 445-84. 

120 The classic account is in Tac. Ann. 1 6 (cf. n 40,3). 

121 Virgil as a ‘sacred text': e.g. Hist, Aug. Hadrian 2.8 on the sortes 
Vergilianae. Impérial cuit, ‘constructmg the reality of the Roman 
empire 5 : Prîce 1984.234-48. 

122 Cf. Léo Magnus Se.rm.oms 82.1 (In natali apostolomm Pétri et Pauli, 
ad 441: Pair. Lai. liv 422), addressing Rome: £ isti sunt sancti 
patres tui verique pas tores, qui te . , . multo melius mul toque 
felicius condiderunt quam illi quorum studio prima moenium 
tuorum fundamenta locata sunt: ex qui bus is qui tibi nomen 
dédit fraterna te caede foedavit.’ For Christian use of the fratri¬ 
cide, see above, p. 175 n. 90. 

123 Quoted in Jacks 1993,2 73 n. 32 : ‘probabilius ergo videtur, q 11 od 
a militibus Remi patria profugis urbs nostra condita vel 
Remorum gens instituta putatur. 5 

124 Gaes. BG 11 3.2, v 54.4, vi 12.7, vu 63.7, viiï 6.2. 

125 Gaes, BG 1 33.2 etc,, with Braund 1980. Trojan Gauls: Lucan 1 
427-8 (Arverni), Ammiarms xv 9.5, 

126 Straboiv3-5 (C 194). 

127 Jacks 1 993.30-1, 86-9; Dulière 1979,25-6 (bibliography at 226 
n. 433), and figs. 19 and 20. 


IO THE OTHER ROME 

1 Wood 1975,12. 

2 MGM 1951: director Mervyn Le Roy, screenplay by John Lee 
Makin and S. N. Behrman, Sonya Levien. 

3 Twice, in fact (both produced by MGM): 1925, directed by Fred 
Niblo, and 1959, directed by William Wyler. 

4 Mayer 1994.1-10 (the genre), 104-87 (The Sign of the Cross), 
188-290 {. Ben-Hur ). 

5 Mayer 1994.16 (quoting G. W. Foote and Clement Scott, i8g6), 
109 (audience numbers). 

6 Twentieth-Century-Fox 1953, directed by Henry Koster. 

7 Mayer 1994.4-5, 109-10. 

8 See Wood 1975.165-88 on the rise and fall of the Hollywood epic. 

9 Universal i960, directed by Stanley Kubrick. 

iü See Rubinsohn 1987 passim: quotations from pp. 1 and 6, Cf. 
Mayer 1994.314 f° r a Garibaldine Spartacus in an Italian film of 
1913: ‘ne leads a popular revoit and captures Rome . . 

11 Appian BC 1 120. Cf. Mazzarino 1960.392, from a lecture given 
on the Capitol for the anniversary of the foundation of Rome: ‘Si 
esprime, in questa leggenda [the Promathion version, pp. 57-61 
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Notes to pages 153-5 


above], l’anima démocratie a délia antichissima Roma di Servie 
Tullio. È una Roma assai diversa da quella. Roma imperialistica e 
schiavistica che soffoco nel sangue la gloriosa ri vola zi une di 
Spartaeo; une Roma migliore, ed a noi gran lunga più vicina. 5 

12 Cf. Eames 1975.245 on the original idea for Quo Vadis , vetoed by 
Louis B, Mayer, that it should be given a political slant, ‘equating 
Nero with modem dictators’. 

13 See Reinhold 1979.228-31, MacKendrîck 1989.294—315, Vance 
1989.1.10—30; c.f, Mayer 1994.1g on George Washington and 
Addison’s Cato. 

14 E.g. Shakespeare, Julius Caesar (1599?); Jonson, Sejanus (1603); 
Shakespeare, Coriolanus ( [608?); Jonson, Catiline (i6n); Corn¬ 
eille, Cinna (1641), La mort de Pompée (1642); Monteverdi, L'incoro- 
nazwne di Poppea (1642, libretto by Busenello); Corneille, O thon 
(1664); Racine, Brilanrdcus (4669); Addison, Cato (1713). Late 
examples of the influence of tins tradition are Robert Graves' 
crypto-republican Claudius (. I, Claudius and Claudius the God , 
1934; 8BG télévision serial, 1976), and Fast's anachronistic left- 
wing senator ‘Gracchus’, 

15 Herder 1787.223, 290 = 1909.151, 197; translation by T. Church¬ 
ill (1803) quotedin Haskell 1993.226, 227-8. 

16 Herder 1787.289 = 1909.197 (cf. Haskell 1993.227): ‘Dafiihlt die 
Seele, nur Ein Rom sei je in der Welt gewesen . . 

17 Polybius t 1.5-6 (written about 140 bg): what could be more 
important than to discover ‘by what me ans and under what 
System of government the Romans succeeded in less than fifty- 
three years [220-167 b g] in bringing under their rule almost the 
whole of the inhabited world, an achievement which is without 
parallel in human history?’ (trans. Ian Scott-Kilvert). 

18 Polybius x 15.4—5 (trans. Ian Scott-Kilvert). 

19 Livy xxxix 8-19 (côniuralio at 8.1-2, 14.8, 15.10, 16.3; plague, 9.1; 
offenee against ancestral custom, 15.2-3 and passim); ILS 
18 = ILLRP 511 (coniurare at line 13), Good discussions, from very 
different viewpoints, in Seaford 1981.56-8 and Gruen 1990.34- 
78). 

20 Pallottino 1991.20. 

21 See above, pp. 68—71. Quirinus as Sabine: Varro LL v 73, vi 68; 
Festus (Paulus) 43L, Lydus De mag, 1 5, etc. 

22 See above, pp. 72-6. Epidaurus: Vir. iü. 22.1-2, Val. Max. 1 
8.2. Alexandria: Dion. Hal, xx 14.1, Val. Max. iv 3.9. Cf, 
Münzer 1920,83—9, esp. 88-9 (my translation): ‘Unquestionably, 
he should be regarded as one of the respeetecl Italian nobility w r ho 
were persuaded to move to Rome at that time, and who immedi- 
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ately laid claim to an appropria te status there as well.’ Compare 
the Praenestine Q, Anicius, curule aedile in 304 (Pliny N H xxxin 
G). 

23 For ‘the pivotai time . . . when the Roman dite felt compelled to 
articulate national values and to shape a distinctive chaiactei for 
their own corporate persona 5 , see Gruen 1992 (quotation from 
p. 1; see 52-83 for the elder Cato). 

24 Festus 290L: ‘ut reges sibi legebant sublegebantque quos in consi- 
lio publico haberent, ita post exactos eos consoles quoque et 
tri b uni militum consulari potestate coniunctissimos sibi quosque 
patriciorum et deinde plebeiorum legebant,’ 

25 Sujfragium: Vaahtera 1993 - Sparta: Ihuc, 1 87*2 (cf. Homer Ihadi 
22), àomitia centuriata,'. Laelius Félix in Gellius NA xv 27.5, 

26 Cic, In toga candida , quoted by Asconius 88C (on G. Antonius): 'in 
exercitn Sullano praedonem, in introitu gLadiatorem, in Victoria 
quadrigarium’. (However, Claudius Quadrigarius was a respect¬ 
able historian.) 

27 Pliny NH xx 1 7; Rawson 1981.2-4= 1991.390-3, Athens: e.g, 
Aristophanes Clouds 14— 16, Plut. Alcibiades 11. (Messalla as a 
charioteer in B en-Nur is of course an anachronisme) 

28 Varro LL v 55, Propertius iv ï.29-32, etc. 

29 List of archaic feriae in Degrassi 1 963 ■ 3^4-5; ^ or 1 iK: étymologies, 
see Maltby 1991, under the respective names, 

go For details and argument, see Crawford 1985.25-51, esp, 28-30, 
38-42. 

31 Crawford 1974, nos, 13, 15, 20, For the date of no. 13, see 
Crawford 1985.29. 

32 Crawford 1974, nos, 14, 18, 19, 21. For the full range of types, see 
the table at Crawford 1974.717. 

33 Crawford 1974.756: ‘the types of the lower dénominations were 
doubtless selected entirely at random 5 . 

34 Crawford 1974, nos. 28—34; 1985.52-3, 

35 Crawford 1974.715 n, 1: the type was used again on the denani of 
G. Fonteius about 114 bc, with a ship on the reverse; his relative 
Mn. Fonteius six years later, also with a ship on the reverse, had 
laurelled (but separate) heads of the Dioscuri, identifiée! by the 
twin stars above (Crawford 1974 ; rtos - 2 9 °j 3 ° 7 )- ^ the stais were 
everfound with the Janus-head type, it would be a different story. 
With no other identification, why should it not be a beardless 
Janus? But if it were, what would that signify? 
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Acilius, G., bistorian, 4.1 
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Adam, Richard, 67, 69 
Ad dison, Joseph, 153 
Aeaea, Home rie i si and, 45, 49 
Aeiii, 109, 1 io, 126, 202 
Aelius Tubero, ÇX, bistorian, 79, 82 
Aemilia (Aimyfia), mother ofRomulus, 
56, J64 

Aemilii, 56, 57, 186 
Aeneas, xiii, r, 46, 50-4, 56, 62, 161-8 
Aesculapius (Asclepius): brought to 
Rome, 55, 84,86, 120, 154, 155; 
fâcher of Rhome/Roma, 55, 168 
Agathodes of Cyzicus, on origin of 
Rome, 54, 166, 167 
ager Remurimts , 112 
Agonalia, 156 

Agrios, son of Odysseus and Circe, 46-7, 
48, 58, 85, 136 
Agrippa, M., 145-6, 148-9 
Agrippa Postumus, 149-50 
Alba, daughter of Rhomylos/Romulus, 
5 2 > 165 

Alba Longa, 50, 52, 99; dynasty of, 1-4, 
53, 56, 169; twins rule there, [70 
Alcibiades, 140 

Alcimus, Sicihan bistorian, 52, 55, 6 ï, 
165 

Alexander the Great, and Rome, 185 

Alfojdi, Andréas, 98-101 

Altellus, k the other one’, xiii, 94, 102, 

203 

Ambracia, ,54-5 

Amubus, king of Alba, 1-4, r 1, 88, 142 


Anicius, Q., 219 
Anîo, river, r 16, 169 
Anteias, son of Odysseus and Circe, 49, 
162 

Antemnae, 115, 116 
Andin, 2, 142 

Antigonus, on origin of Rome, 56, 165, 
186 

Antiochus of Syracuse, on Rome, 163 
Anlonius, M., 8i 

Apollo: Roman cuit of, 86, 154; on early 
Roman coinage, 156-8; Palatine 
temple of, 123, 145 
Apollodorus, on origin ofRome, 165 
Appulcius Saturninus, L., opponent of 
Garni 11 us, 20i 
Ara Maxima, 39, 41-2 
Arcadia, connection witb Italy, 42 
archives, pontifical, 73, 74 
Ardeias, son of Odysseus and Circe, 49, 
162 

Ares, fat ber of twins (see also Mars), 161, 
164, 168 

Argea, supposed tombs, 124 
argument from silence, invalidity of, 42, 
' 5 8 -9 

Aristotle: on origin ofRome, 50-14 162; 

quotes ‘Promathus’, 59 
Ascanius, 1,54, 163-4, 166-7 
Asclepius/Asklepios, see Aesculapius 
As vins, see Nâsatya 
Ateius, on origin ofRome, 167 
Athens, drama at, 132, 133-4 
augury, 7- 9, gt, iti, 118-19, 148, 205 
Augustine, St, 15, 132 
Augustus, 144-50; ‘new âge’ of, 34, 146; 

and Lupercalia, 82 
Auson, son of Odysseus and Circe, 49 
Ausones, descended from Calypso, 182 
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Aventine, 3, 7, 39, 91; plebeian 
associations, 90, 112, 114, 126 

Bacchus, see Liber 
‘ballad theory’, 130-1 
Barrelt, Wilson, dramatist, 152 
Bauopfor, see foundation sacrifice 
Ben-Hur, 151-2 
Bologna, skie at, 65-6 
Bona Dea, 148, igo; grove of, 71, 113, 
i37= 1 39> [ 9°> 216 
Bremmer, Jan, 101 
Brique], Dominique, 67, 69, toi 
Brutus, L. lunius, 105, 154, 203; fated 
ruler ofRome, 110, 201 ; puts sons to 
death, 110, 125 
Butas, on Lupercalia, 84 

Gacus, 41 
Caecilii, 93 
Cacculus, 93 

Caesar, C. Iulius, 81, 136 
Caesares, C. and L., adoptée! sons of 
Augustus, 146, 149 

Galbas of Syracuse, on origin ofRome, 
52, 55, 162, 166 

‘Caltinus’, on origin ofRome, 166 
Calypso, sons of, 46, 182 
Camillus, M. Furius, 107-8 
Capua, 46, 53, 60, 95-6, 163 
Capys, Trojan hero, 46, 60, 163 
Carcopino, Jérôme, 95-6, 102 
Caristia, 190 

Garmenta, prophetess, 41, 42, 77—8 
Carmentes, 180 
Carthage treaty, 18 r 
Cassandra, 51, 160 
Cassius, Sp., 133 

Cassius Hemina, L., bistorian, 5-6, 92 
Cas tell ani, Alessandro, 65 
Castor (see also Dioscuri): temple of, 126, 
140; on early Roman coinage, 158 
Cato, M. Porcius, on banquet songs, 130 
Celer, agent ofRomulus, 9-10, in, 

140, 149, 173 

Celeres, cavalry, 9—ro, 127, 140, 173 
Celeri tas, 137 

‘Cephalon ofGergis’ (i.e. Hegesianax), 
162, 165 
Cerealia, 133 

Ceres: temple of, 133, [37, 154; mundus 
of, 212 

Germains, 77, 87 


Chalcis (see also Eulxiea), cnlonisalion 
from, 47 

charioteers, aristocratie, 156 
Chios, knowledge of twins a tory at, 

56-7, 161 

Christian Rome, 33, 34, 150 
cbronology, relativitv of, 31, 33 
Cicero, M, Tullius: and Maccr, 144; on 
augury, n8 19; on Luperci, 85; on 
Romulus, 11-13, 111 ; on sécessions, 

114; on théâtre, 132 
Cincius Alimentus, L., bistorian, 142 
Circe, 45-50, 54, 62, 85, 136, 137, 182 
Circe il, see Monte Circeo 
Cire us Flaminius, 211 
Circua Maximus, 113, 133, 134—5, 

T S®-”?; 1 55 j 204, 211 
Classen, Toachîm, q6, 97, 102 

Claudia, Q,, 132 
Clement of Alexandria, 77 
Clinias, on origin of Rome, 167 
coinage, early Roman, 72, 156-8 
Comitium, 74-6, 81, 8a, 134 
comparative mythology, 18-30, 99 
Concordia, temple of, toB 
Conslantirte, emperor, 35, 150 
Cons tan tinus Cephalus, 44 
consul, dérivation of, 200 
consular üst, accuracy of, 104—5 
consulship, early history of, 102-6 
Corneli, Tim, 98 
Creousa, mother of twins, 168 
Gumae, 46 
Cures, 208 

Curtius, M., self-sacrifice of, 109 

Cyrus, exposure of, 65 

Cyzicus, temple reliefs al, 44, 57, 168 

Damastes of Sigeum, bistorian, 162, 183 
Decius Mus, P., self-sacrifice of, 109, 140 
demigods, Remus and Romulus as, xiii, 
74, 139, 170 

Dexithea, wife of Aeneas, 54-5, 56, 164 
Diana, temple of, 39 
Dtocles of Peparethus, 2, 57, 61 
Dio, Cassius, bistorian, 117, 119, 144 
Diodorus Siculus, bistorian, 74, 104, 

105, i6t; on twins s tory, 5, 8-9, 10, 

11 t 

Diomectes, at Jiity, 53, 164 
Dionysia, ALhcuian lestival, 133-4, 21 1 
Dionysius of( lhaltis, ou Origin ofRome, 
162-3 
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Dionysius of Halicarnassus, historian, 

76, 78—9j 105, 131, 144; on origin of' 
Rome, 53, 56, 162-3; 011 twins story, 
1-2, 4, 6, 7, 10, 12, 74, 1 r 1-12, 143; 
on Rcmuria, go, 116 
Dionysus (see also Liber), 47-8, 137; 

Eleuthereus, 133, 210, 211 
Dioscuri (see also Castor), 86, 91, 154; on 
early Roman coi nage, 158, 219 
‘Dioscurism’, 25-30 
clog sacrifice, 84 
Douglas, Lloyd C., 152 
drama and history, 131-3, 138-41, 209 
d rama tic festivals [ludi smenicî), 132—43, 
209, 212-13 

Drummond, Andrew, 104 
Drusus, stepson of Augustus, 149 
Dulière, Cécile, 67, 107 
Dumézil, Georges, 25-7, 28, 129, 177 
Durocortorum (Reims), 150 

Eliade, Mircea, 22-3 
Elpenor, tomb of, 49, 136 
Emathion, 53, 164 
ends of the earth, 58, 59 
Ennius, Q., epîc poet, 6-7, 13, mi 
Ephesus, Artémis of, 39 
équités , as Luperci, 83 
Eratosthenes of Gyrene, 53, 56, 167; on 
Evander and Pan, 41, 77, 86 
Etruscans, origin of, 5 ( 

Euboea, Euboeans (see also Chalcis), 
35 - 7 , 45-6 

Eugammon of Gyrene, epic poet, 49, 60 
Euryleon, son of Aeneas, 54, 162 
Evander, Arcadian bero, 39, 41-2, 52, 
166, 167; founds VîeLory temple, r 18; 
introdnces Pan cuit, 77, 88, 118; 
mother of, 41, 77-8, 180: daughter of, 
41, 52, 180 

Fabii; as Luperci, 80-1; legendary 
origins of, 10, 41, 191 
Fabius, henchman ofRomulus, ro, 14, 
140 

Fabius Maximus, Q,, ‘cunctator’, 8 
Fabius Maximus Rullianus, Q.., 126-7, 
139-40 

Fabius Pictor, Q,, historian, 105; on 
twins story, 1-2, 4-5, 6, 13, 56, 57, 61, 
128, 142 
Fait h, see Fi des 
fasces, 153 


Faseinus, in Vesta cuit, 61 
Fast, Howard, 153 
Jasti , see consular list 
Faustinus, brother ofFaustulus, 214 
Faunus (see also Fhaunos), 48, 52, 85, 
137, 183, 190; as king of Aborigines, 
78, 85 

Faustulus, 3-5, 12, iii, 149, 169; hut of, 
5, 145, 170, 215; death of, 11. 142, 

. ’ 43 

Februus, 190 
Feralia, 70, 71, 128, 156 
Festus, Sex. Pompeius, 94, 102, 112, 
M 3 M 65 

Ficus Ruminalis, 69, 72, 74, 87, 118, 

192; dérivation of naine, 77, 78 
Fides (Faith), 54, 55, 145, 166 
Flodoard of Reims, rgo 
Flora, temple and games of, 142 
Florus, on Remus as sacrifierai viclim, 
125 

Forum Bovarium, 39-42 
foundation of Rome, date of, 169 
fo u nd a ti o n sacrifice f B a u opft sr), 23, 94, 
102, I 24, I25, 126 

fratricide, 10-12, 15-16, 141, 144, 146, 
>75 

Fulvius Nobilîor, M., r86 

* Gai i tas’, oti origin of Rome, 166 
Gauls, Roman terror of, n8, 119 
Genius, god of génération, 27, 60 
Genucii, 126, 202, 203 
Genucius, L., 108 
Genucius Cipus, 109, 202 
Geryon, cattle of, 39, 41-2 
ghosts, 174 

Goocl Goddess, see Bona Dea 
Gracch us, C. Sempronius, 108, 114 
Grant, Michael, 98 
Gravisca, ïonians at, 39 
Great Mother, see Magna Mater 
Greek colonisation in Italy, 35-7, 39, 

47 , 5 1 

Greek comedy, Italianisation of, 21 1 
Greek interest in Rome, 35, 43-4, 5a 
Gregory the Great, Pope, 31 
Gregory M agis ter, 168 
Güntert, Hermann, 21 

Harris, J. Rendel, 28-30 
haruspicy, 109 
Hecataeus of Miletus, 46, 60 
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Hegesianax (see also ‘Cephalon of 
Gcrgis’), 56 

Helios (Sun): father of Cîrce, 45, 46, 54, 
62, 136, 137; Etruscan cuit of) 46-7 
Hellanîcus ofLesbos, historian, 39, 41, 
44 , 5 °, 5 L 54 

Heraclides of Pou lus, on Rome, 58 
Heraclides Lembus, on origin of Rome 
r66, 167 

Hercules (Herakles), hero and god, i, 
39 " 4 2 > 5 1-2 , gaines of?, 212-13; 
on early Roman coi nage, 1 56—7 
Herder, J. G. von, 153-4 
Hermes, see. Mercury 
heroes, see demigods 
hero-bu riais, 124 
Herodolus, on Etruscans, 51 
‘Hesiod’, on Agrios and Latines, 46-50 

58,85, >36 

Hollywood, 151-3 

Homer, 45, 54, 58 

Horace, 15-16, 116 

human sacrifice, rig, 125, 206, 207 

h yuans, to Remus and Romulus, xiii, 74, 

1 39 

Ilia, mother of twins, 2-3, 4, 56, 142; 
buried alive?, 173, bride of river-god, 
r 16, 169 

impérial cuit, 34, 150 
Indo-European studies, 18-30, 99 
lonia, 37-8 

ïonians in Italy, 39, 58-9 
Ischia, Euboean colony, 35, 46 
Italus/Italos, 49-50, 163, 164 

Janiculum, 53, 141, 163 

Janus, on early Roman coinage, 157—8, 

219 

Jerome, St, 10 
Jocelyn, H. D., 97 
Jung, C., 129 

Jupiter Capitofinus, 72, 73, 74, 84, 118, 
148 

Jupiter Feretrius, games of, 213 
Jupiter Stator, temple of, 127, 140 
Jupiter Victor, temple of, 206 
Justin, 15, 82 

'Kaesofi from caedere, 8r 
K Iciklos, buried at Rome, 37 
Krappe, A. H., 28-30 
Krelschmer, Paul, 93-4, 102 


Lanoios, founder of Lanuvium, j, 169 
Lar, as phantom phallus, 27 
Lara, talkative nynxph, 70- 1, 139, 174 
Larentia, Acca, fos ter-mot her of twins, 
3= i2, 60, 149 
Lares, games of, 212 
Lares Grundiles, 5 

Lares Praesrites, 70-î, 98, 128, 138, 174. 
Last, Hugh, 95 

Latin League, authority over Romans, 
184. 

Latinion, 50, 60 

La tin us/ La tin os: son of Gdysseus and 
Cil ce, 46, 48, 49, 50, 85, 166, 167; son 
of Herakles, 51-2; son of Telemachus, 
49 > 52, 164; Trojan, 166; king of 
Aborigines, 162, 163 
Lavînia, 56, 164 
Lavinium, 54 
Lemuria, 12, 71, 149 
Leucothoe, temple of, 187 
Leukaria, 50, 52, 163, 164, 183 
Lévi-Strauss, C., 18-19 
lex Ogulma, 73, 107, 109, ni 
Liber (see also Dionysus), 133-4, 137, 

*54 

Libéra, 133 
Liberalia, 133-4, J 39 
‘Lieinio-Sextian rogations’, 106 
Li ci ni 11s Macer, C., historian, n, 108, 
r 35 —G? r 43“4> 200, 202 
Licinius Stolo, C., 106, 108, 135-6 
Lincoln, Bruce, 20-r, 22 
literacy, at Rome, 129 
Livius Andronicus, 142, 214 
Livy (T. Livius), historian, 103, 104, 

1 05, 114, r 18, 131 ; on death of 
Remus, ïo-i 1; on 367 se, 107-8, 

1 3 5—6; on Lupercalia, 84; on Ogulnii, 
74 , 73 , 74 i on human sacrifice, 125; 
use of Macer, it, 108, 135-6, 144 
Lommel, Herman, 21 
Lucaria, festival, 156 
Lucre fia, 105 
ludi Capitalisé, 2 r 3 
ludi compitalkii , 212 
ludi plebeh, ludi Romani , see Plebeian 
Games, Roman Games 
ludi scaenici, see drarnatic festivals 
Lnperca, 87 

Lupercal, 41, 71, 78-9, 118; cave, 69, 

87; dérivation of naine, 41, 42, 77 78 
87 
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Lupercalia, ig, 70, 71, 76, 77-88, gg, 

127, 139, 156; flagellation rîtual, 81, 
84, 86, 127; predates twins story, 86-8 
Luperci, 80-7, 95, 167, 193; two graups, 
98, 99, 140; Fabiani, 80-1, 126-7, 

140; Quinctiales, 80-1, 126-7; Iuliani, 
80, 99; costume of, 82-3; route of, 

81-2; wildness of; 85, 87, 100-1; as 
goats, 81-2; as wolves, 85, 87; as 
performers, 81, 82, 194 
'Luperkioif, i.e. Lupercal, 77 
Lycophron, riddling poel, 44, 51, 160 t, 

181 

Lydus, John, 136 
Lykaion, Mount, 78, 85 
Lykaon, Arcadian hero, 42 
Lytton, Bulwer, 152 

Macaulay, T. B., 130-1 
Macedon, and Rome, 43—4, 53 
Macer, see Licinius 

Magna Mater, cuit at Rome, 55, rga, 

‘54 

MaJaias, John, 124, 144 
Mamilia, daughter of Telegonus, 50 
Mania, mother of Lares, 174 
Manius, Etruscan prophet, t20, 125 
Marcii, prophétie fa mil y, 119, 134, 

205 

Marri us Coriolanus, Cn., 1 ro 
Marianus, poet of Luperci, 167-8 
Marlborough, Duke of, i 38 
Mars: father of twins {jeg also Ares), 2, 

13, 73, 74, 87, 139, 148; temple of, 72, 
73, ri8. 140; on early Roman 
coinage, 156-7 
Marsyas, 1 tg, 134 
Martianus Capella, 137 
Massalia, 39 
Maxentius, emperor, 74 
‘May Iles’, son of Aeneas, 54, 165 
Mazzarino, Santo, 59, 6t 
McCarthy, SenatorJ., 153, 155 
Memmius, aedile, 210 
Mercury (Hermes), 69-70, 148; father of 
Lares, 70-1, 128; gaines of?, 213; 
temple of, 139, 204; on early Roman 
coinage, 157-8 
Mesk, Josef, 94 

military tribunes, replace consuls, 

103 - 4 

Müvian Bridge, battle of, 33 
Minerva, on early Roman coinage, 158 


fvfnemarchos, father of Pythagoras. 59 
Momigliano, Arnaldo, 43, 100, toi, 
104-5 

Mommsen, Theodor, 30, 63, 81, 91-2, 
96, 102, 106 

Mons Murcus, 7, 113, 137, 171 
Mons Sacer, see Sacred Mount 
Monte Circeo (Circeü), 47, 49, 136, 
i6t,182-3 

Morges, king of‘Italy’, 163 
Murcia {sec also Mons Murcus), r 13, 
i37> r 39> >48 
Muta, see Tacita 

myrtles, patrician and plebeian, 113 

Naevius, Cm, 132, 133, 134, 142 
Nanas, Pelasgian king, 51 
Nàsatya (Asvins), twin gnds, 25-7, 91 
Nauaithos, river, 51 
Navius, Attus, augur, 74 
Niebuhr, B, G,, 89-91, 96, to2, 106, 

116, 130—1 

Niese, Benedîct, 45, 102 
Nikostrate, prophetess, 41 
X on nos of Panopolis, rpîc poet, 47-8, 
58, 85 

Numitor, 1-4, 79, 88, 170 

oaths, by Remus and Romulus, xiii, 74, 
1 39 

Octavian, see Augustus 

Odysseus, 45-6, 49, 85, 136, 162, r64, 

18 ï ; in Italy, 50, 51, 162, 184 
Oenotria, etymology of, 42 
Ogilvie, Robert, 104 
Qgulnii, Cn. and Q., 72-6, 107, ni, 
118, 155; see also lex Ogulnia 
Opinai us, L., 108 

oracles [su also prophecy), r 3, 57-8, 59, 

‘75 

oral culture, 130-1 
‘orientalising period’, 37, 130, 179 
Orion, in Hesiod, 47 
Ovîd, 70, 71, xoy, 132, 149; on twins 
story, 9-10, 12, 111, 14g; on 
Lupercalia, 80, 82, 84, 88, 126-7 

Pairault Massa, Françoise-Hélène, 
69-70 

Pais, Ettore, 94 

Palatine, 3, 7, 41, 54, 8t, 84, ï 16; 

eponyms of, 42, 137, 148 
Pales, god or goddess, 86, 137, 148 
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Pallantion, Arcadian town, 39, 42, 78, 
180 

Pallas, son of Hercules, 180 
Pallottino, Massimo, 58 
Pan Lykaîos, 70-1, 78, 79; Roman cuit 
of, 77-88, 127, 154 
Paris, exposure of, 65 
parra , 189-90 

Pegasus, on early Roman coinage, 158 
Pelasgians, as founders ofRome, 164, 

185 

Pénélope, 49, 58 
Pensabene, Patrizio, 120, 124 
‘phantom phallus’ story, 27, 57, 60, 165 
Phaunos (see also Faim us), 47-8, 85 
Phocaea, Phocaeans, 39, 58, 59 
Phorbas, son ofPIelios?, 54, 164 
picus, 189-90 

plebeian augurs, 73, 109, 111, 118-19 
plebeian consuls, 106-9, 135-6 
Plebeian Gaines (ludi plebeü), 134-6, 

‘37. ‘39,211 . 

plebeians, accessions of, 112, 113-17 
plebeians, traditions of, 109-10, 114 
Pleistinos, 142, 173 

Plutarch, 57, 59, 61, 131, 138, 164-5; on 
Lupercalia, 80, 82, 84; on twins story, 
ï-2, 4, 6, 7, 12, 78, 143 
Pollaiuolo, Antonio, 63, 72 
Polybius, 44, 154 

Pompeius Trogus, historian, 82, 179 
Porcius Lieinus, 214 
Postumius, A., dietator, 133 
power-sharing: by Remus and Romulus, 
5-6, t 2, 74, 92, 146; by consuls, 103; 
by plebeians and patrîcians, 106-7, 
108, 110, 117, 135 

Praeneste, 49, 141, 174; chia front, 65-6; 
mirror from., 67-8, 76, 82, 86, 91, 138, 
‘55 

praetor maxinms, 1 03, 195 
Prainestos, son of Latinos, 49 
Procopius, on Aeneas, 168 
Promathion, Samian author?, 57-61, 
110,165 

Propertius, 23, 146, 195; on Remus, 94, 

102, 125 

prophecy (see also oracles), 13, 14, 109, 

118-20 

Publiai, L. and M., 142 

Puhvel, Jaan, 18-25, 30 

Pydna, battle of, 43 

Pythagoras, Pythagoreans, 58-9, 187 


Querquetulani, 1 79 
Quinctii, as Luperci, 80-1 
Quinquatrus, 156 
Qujrinal, site of augury, 148 
Quirinalia, 70, 71, 99, 127 
Qui ri nus, 70-1; as deified Romulus, 23, 
127, 145; temple of, 25, 127, 140, 
‘ 4 - 6-9 

(ho Vadis , 151-2, 153 

Reims, foundation legend of, 150 
Remi, Gallic people, 150 
remue, Rernnii, Remmii, 92-5, 98, 101, 
198 ^ 

Remoria/Remuria, 7, 12-13, 90, 91, 

1 ou, 106, j12-17, 126 
Remus: meaning of name, 3, 7, 91,92, 
102, uo, 170, 171, 197; elder twin, 
xiii, 126, 203; capture of, 3, 79, 88, 

111 ; renounees daim, 8-9, 110; rebeis 
against Romulus, 170; death of, g— 1 t , 
14-17, 26, 92, 94, 96-7, 101, 117, 1.25, 
126, 141, 142, 143; as Rhomos, 93; 
symbol ofRome, 146 
Remus and Romulus, order of names, 
xiii, 23, 170, 203 

reuunciation of power, 8-9, 109-10 
Rhea (Silvia), mother of twins, 56, 16g 
‘Rhodîus’, son of Alba, 52, 165 
Rhomanos, son of Odysse us, 49, 164 
Rhome, Arcadian prophetess, 52, 167 
Rhome (Roma), daughter of 
Aescidapius, 55, 167-8 
Rhome, daughter of Ascanius, 54, 166, 
167 

Rhome, daughter of Evander, 52, 167 
Rhome, daughter of 1 talus, 164 
Rhome, daughter of Odysscus, 4g, 167 
Rhome, daughter of Telemachus, 50, 

167 

Rhome, daughter ofTelephus, 51, 164 
Rhome, Trojan lady, 50, 52, 162, 164, 
166,167 

Rhomis, tyrant of Latins, 51, 164 
Rhomos, son of Aeneas, 54, 162, 168 
Rhomos, son of Aeneas’ daughter, 56, 
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